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THE PIRATE. 



CHAPTER I. 

The witch then raised her wither'd arm, 

And waved her wand on high'. 
And, while she spoke the mattered charm,' 

Dark Jightning fill'd her eye. 

Meikle. 

a This should be the stair, » said the Udaller, 
blundering in the dark against some steps of 
irregular ascent — aThis should be the stair, 
unless my memory greatly fail me; ay, and 
there she sits,» he added, pausing at a half- 
open door, M with all her tackle about her as 
usual, and as bu^y, doubtless, as the devil in a 
gale of wind. » 

As he made this irreverent comparison, he 
entered, followed by his daughters, the dark- 
ened apartment in which Noma was seated, 
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2 THE PIRATE. 

amidst a confused collection of books of various 
languages, parchment scrolls, tablets and stones 
inscribed with the straight and angular cha- 
racters of the Runic alphabet, and similar ar- 
ticles which the vulgar connected with the 
exercise of the forbidden arts. There were 
also lying in the chamber, or hung over the 
rude and iU«*<}ontrived chimney, an old shirt 
of mail, with die head-piece, battle-axe, attd 
lance, which had once belonged to it; and on 
a shelf were disposed, in great order, several 
of those curious stone-axes, formed of green 
granite, which are often found in these islands, 
where they are called thunderbolts by the* 
common people, who usually preserve them 
as a charm of security a^g^nst the; affects of 
lightning; also a stone sacrificial knife, used 
perhaps for immolating human victims, and 
one or two of the brazen implements called 
Celts, the purpose of which has troubled the 
repose of ^0 many antiqaaries. A vaiiety of 
other articles, ^mie ^f which had &e«dier 
lABie nor were eapable ef description, lay in 
confusion about the apartment; and in one 
ccyrwer^ on a qoantiiy of withered sea- weed, 
reposed («flHit ^seemed, at first view, to be a 
large tm^baipely <}og, lyot, when seen more 
closely, proved to be a tame seal, which it had 
been lioraa's amusement to domei^ticate. 

This vmcoulli fevourite brisded up in its 
corner, upon the arrival of so many strangers, 
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witli an alertness similar to that which a ter- 
restrial dog would have displayed on a similar 
occasion ; but Noma remained motionless, 
sented behind a table ofiDugh granite, propped 
up by mis-shapen feet of the same material, 
which, besides the old book with which she 
seemted to be busied, sustained a cake of the 
coarse unleavened bread used by the poor 
peasants of Norway, together with a jar of 
water. 

Magnus Troil remained a minute in silence 
gazing upon his kinswoman, while the sin- 
gularity of her mansion inspired Brenda with 
much fear, and changed, though but for a mo- 
ment, the melancholy and abstracted mood of 
Minna, into a feeling of interest not unmixed 
with awe. The silence was interrupted by 
the Udaller, who, unwilling on the one hand 
to give his kinswoman offieiice, and desirous 
on the other to show that he was not daunted 
by a reception so singular, opened the con- 
versation thus : — 

« I give you good e^en, cousin Noma — ^my 
daughters and I have come fiar to see you. n 

Noma raised her eyes from her volume, 
looked full at her visitors, then let them quiet- 
ly sink down on the leaf with which she 
seemed to be engaged. 

« Nay, cousin,)) said Magnus, « take your own 
time-*our business with you can wait your 
leisure. — See here, Minna, what a feir pro- 
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spect here is of the cape, scarce a quarter of a 
mile off; you may see the billows breaking on 
it topmast high. Our kinswoman has got a 
pretty seal too — Here, sealchie, my man, 
whew, whew!» 

The seal took no further notice of the Udal- 
ler s advances to acquaintance, than by uttering 
a low growl. 

« He is not so well trained, » continued the 
Udaller, affecting an air of ease and unconcern, 
« as Peter MacRaw's, the old piper of Storno- 
way, who had a seal that flapped its tail to the 
tune of CaberfaCy and acknowledged no other 
whatsoever. Well, cousin, » he concluded, 
observing that Noma closed her book, « are 
you going to give us a welcome at last, or 
must we go farther than our blood-relation's 
house to seek one, and that when the evening 
is wearing late apace ?» 

«Ye dull and hard-hearted generation, as 
deaf as the adder to the voice of the charmer, f» 
answered Noma, addressing them, « why come 
ye to me? — You have slighted every warning 
I could give of the coming harm, and now that 
it hath come upon you, ye seek my counsel 
when it can avail you nothing. » 

((Look you, kinswoman, » said the Udaller, 
with his usual frankness, and boldness of man- 
ner and accent, « I must needs tell you that 
your courtesy is something of the coarsest and 
the coldest. I cannot say that I ever saw an 
adder, in regard there are none in these parts; 
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but touching my own thoughts of uhat such a 
thing may be, it cannot be termed a suitable 
comparison to me or to my daughters, and 
that I would have you to know. For old ac- 
quaintance, and certain other reasons, I do 
not leave your house upon the instant; but as 
I came hither in aH kindness and civility, so I 
pray you to receive me with the like, otherwise 
we will depart, and leave shame on your in- 
hospitable threshold. 

« How ! » said Noma, « dare you use such 
bold language in the house of one from whom 
all men, from whom you yourself, come to 
solicit counsel and aid ? They who speak to 
the Reimkennar must lower their voice to her 
before whom winds and waves hush both blast 
and billow. » 

« Blast and billow may hush themselves if 
they will,» replied the peremptory Udaller, 
« but that wiU not I. I speak in the house 
of my friend as in my own, and strike sail to 
none.» 

« And hope ye by this rudeness to compel 
me to answer to your interrogatories ?» replied 
Noroa. 

a Kinswoman, » replied Magnus Troil, « 1 
know not so much as you of the old Norse 
sagas, but this I know, that when kempies 
were wont, long since, to seek the habitations 
of the gall-dragons and spae- women, they 
came with their axes on their shoulders, and' 
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tlieir good swords drawn in their hands, suftd 
compelled the power \\h(»n they invoked to 
listen to and to answer them, ay, weire it Odia 
himself. » 

It Kinsman,* replied Nonia, arising frcnaher 
seat and coming forward, « thou hast spoke» 
well and in good time for thyself and thy 
daughters; for had^t thou turned from my 
threshold without extorting an answer, morn- 
ing^s sun had never again shone up<m you. 
The spirits who serve me are jealous, and will 
not be employed in aught diat may benefit 
humanity, unless their service is commanded 
by the undaunted importunity of the brave 
and the free. And lu^w speak ;^^ what wouldst 
thou have of me?» 

« My daughter's health, » replied Magnus, 
« which no remedies have been able to re^ 
i^tore.w 

« Thy daughter's health, » answered Noonia ; 
» and what is the maiden's ailment ?» 

((The physician, » said Troil, amust name 
the disease/ All that I can tc^i thee of it 
is » 



((Be silent, » said Noma, interrupting 
« I know all thou canst tell me, and more than 
thou thyself knowest. Sit down all of you — • 
and thou, maiden, »> she said, addressing Mixi* 
na, (r sit thou in that chair,» pointing to the 
place she had just left, » once the seat of 
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Giervadla, at i/vlio«e itoice the stars hid their 
beams, and the sacmhi herself grew palfuv 

Miiuaa moved with slow and tremukMis step 
towards the rude seat whidh was thus indi- 
cated to her, which was composed of sloiiie, 
formed into the shape of a chair by the roug)i 
and unskilful haad of some ancient Gothic 
artist. 

Breadai, creeping a& dose as possible to hev 
fiither, seated hersdf along widi him upon a 
bejBKh at some distance from Minna^ and kept 
her eyesy. with a mixture of fear, pity> and 
anxiety, closely fixed upon her. It would be 
difficult altog€^e« to* decypher the emo4iofts 
by which this soniaUe and affectionate girl 
was agitated at the moment. Deficient in her 
sister s predominating quality of high imagi- 
natiouy and litde credulous^ oS course, to the 
marvellousy she could not but entertain some 
vague aiid indefinite fears cm heat own account, 
concevning the nature of the scene which was 
soon to take place. But these were in a 
manner swallowed up in her apprehaaoBioos^on 
the score of her sister, who, with a frame so 
much weakened, spirits so miM:h exhausted, 
and a mind so susceptible of the impressions 
which all around her was eak:ulated to excite^ 
now sat pensively resigned to tbie agency of 
one, whose treatment might produce the most 
baneful effects upon suck a subjects 
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Brenda gazed at Minna, who sat in that rude 
chair of dark stone, her finely formed shape 
and limbs making the strongest contrast with 
its ponderous and irregular angles, her cheek 
and lips as pale as clay, and her eyes turned 
upward, and lighted with the mixture of re- 
signation and excited enthusiasm, which be- 
longed to her disease and her character. The 
younger sister then looked on Norna^ who 
muttered to herself in a low monotonous 
manner, as, gliding from one place to another, 
she collected different articles, which she 
placed one by one on the table. And lastly, 
Brenda looked anxiously to her father, to 
gather, if possible, from his countenance, whe- 
ter he entertained any part of her own fears 
for the consequences of. the scene which was 
to enaue, considering the state of Minna's 
health and spirits. But Magnus Troil seemed 
to have no such apprehensions, but viewed 
with stern composure Noma's preparations; 
and appeared to wait the event with the com- 
posure of one, who, confiding in the skill of a 
medical artist, sees him preparing to enter 
upon some important and pSiinful operation, 
in the issue of which he is interested by friend- 
ship or by affection. 

Noma, meanwhile, went onward with her 
preparations, until she had placed on the stone 
table a variety of miscellaneous articles, and 
among the rest, a small chafing-dish full of 
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charcoal, a crucible, and a piece of thin sheet- 
lead. She then spoke aloud-^« It is well that 
I was aware of your coming hither — ay, long 
before you yourself had resolved it — how 
should I else have been prepared for that 
which is now to be done? — Maiden, » she 
continued, addressing Minna, « where lies thy 
pain?w 

The patient answered, by pressing her hand 
to the left side of her bosom. 

« Even so,» replied Noma, « even so — 'tis 
the site of weal or woe. And you, her father 
and her sister, think not this the idle speech of 
one who talks by guess — if I can tell the ill, 
it may be that I shall be able to render that 
less severe, which may not, by any aid, be 
wholly amended. — The heart — ay, the heart 
— touch that, and the eye grows dim, the 
pulse fails, the wholesome stream of our blood 
is choked and troubled, our limbs decay like 
sapless sea -weed in a summer's sun; our 
better views of existence are passed and gone ; 
what remains is the dream of lost happiness, 
or the fear of inevitable evil. But the Reim- 
kennar must to her work — ^well it is that I 
have prepared the means. » 

She threw off her long dark-coloured mantle, 
and stood before them in her short jacket of 
light blue wadmaal, with its skirt of the same 
stuff, fancifully embroidered with black velvet, 
and bound at the waist with a chain or girdle 
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of sihrer, formed into sitigular devices. Noma 
next undid tbe fillet which boimd her grizskd 
hair, and, shaking her head wildly^ cansed it 
to hHi in disheYelled abundance over her fiM^e 
and around her shoidders^ so as almost en« 
ttrely to hide her features. She then placed 
a small crucible ou the cfai^ng-dish already 
mentioned, — dropped a few drops fronk a vial 
on the charcoal below,— pointed towards it 
her wrinkled fore^finger, which she had pre* 
▼iouslj moistened with liquid firom another 
small bottle, and said with a deep Toice^ «Fire^ 
do thy duty ;» — ^and the words were no sooner 
spoken, than, probably by some chemical coia- 
lunation of which the spectators were not 
aware, the charcoal which was under the 
crucible became slowly ignited;* while Noma, 
as if impatient of the delay, threw hastily back 
her disordered tresses, and, while her features 
reflected back the sparkles and red light of 
the fire, and her eyes flashed from amongst 
her hair like those of a wild animal from its 
coTer,^blew fiercely till the whole was in an 
intense glow. She paused a moment from her 
toil, and muttering that the elemental spirit 
must be thanked, recited, in her usual mono* 
toDoos yet wild mode of chaunting, the follow- 
tng verses — 

• Tk«a to needful, yec so dread^ 

Wkh cloudy crest, and wiog of red ; 
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Thoa^ witheot whose genial breaik 
The North would sleep the sleep of death; 
TTho deignst to warm the cottage hearth, 
Tet hwlu proud palaces to eaifh,— > 
BEightest, keenest of the Powavs, 
Which form and rule this world of ours, 
"With my rhyme of Runic, I 
Thank thee for th][ agency. ■ 

She then severed a portion from the small 
mass of sheet-lead which lay upon the table, 
and, placing it in the crucible, subjected it to 
the action of the Kghted charcoal, and^ as it 
melted, she sung — 

« Old Beimkennar, ta thy art 
Mother Hertba sends her part; 
She, whose gracloas bounty gives 
Naedful food for a^ that lives. 
From the deep mine of the North, 
Came the mystic metal forth, 
Doom'd, amidst disjointed stones, 
Long to ccar a champion's bones, 
Disinbumed my charms to aid — 
Mother Earth, my thanks are paid.* 

She then poured out some water from; the 
jar into a large cup, or goblet, and sui^ once 
more, as she slowly stirred.it round with the 
end of her staff — 

• Girdle of our isKernds dear, 
ELemeat of Water, heari 
Thou whose power can orerwhclm 
Broken mounds and ruin*d realm 

On the lowly Belgian strand ; 
AU thy fievcest rage can never 
Of our soil a furloog sever 

From our rock-defended land ; 
Play then gently thou thy part, 
To assist old Noma's art.» 
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She then, with a pair of pincers, removed 
the crucible from the chafing-dish, and pour- 
ed the lead, now entirely melted, into the 
bowl of water, repeating at the same time — 

* ElemenU, each ether greeting, 

Gifts and power attend your meeting ! » 

The melted lead, spattering as it fell into 
the water, formed, of course, the usual combi- 
nation of irregular forms which is familiar to 
all who in childhood have made the experi- 
ment, and from which, according to our child- 
ish fancy, we may haVe selected portions 
bearing some resemblance to domestic articles 
— the tools of mechanics, or the like. Noma 
seemed to busy herself in some such re- 
searches, for she examined the mass of lead 
with scrupulous attention, and detached it into 
different portions, without apparently being 
able to find a fragment in the form which she 
desired. 

At length she again muttered, rather as 
speaking to herself than to her guests, « He, 
the Viewless, will not be omitted, — he will 
have his tribute even in the work to which 
he gives nothing. — Stern compeller of the 
clouds, thou also shalt hear the voice of the 
Reimkennar.v 

Thus speaking, Noma once more threw 
the lead into the crucible, where, hissing and 
spattering as the wet metal touched the sides 
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of the red-hot vessel, it was soon again re- 
duced into a state of fusion. The Sybil mean- 
time turned to a comer of the apartm^t, and 
opening suddenly a window which looked to 
the north-west, let in the fitful radiance of the 
sun, now lying almost level upon a great mass 
of red clouds, which, boding future tempest, 
occupied the edge of the horizon, and seemed 
to brood over the billows of the boundless 
sea. Turning to this quarter, from which a 
low hollow moaning breeze then blew. Noma 
addressed the spirit of the winds, in tones 
which seemed to resemble his own : 

« Thou, that oyer billows dark 
Safely sendst the fisher's bark, — 
Giving him a path aod Diction 
Through the wilderness of ocean ; 
Thou, that when the billows braye ye, 
Cer the shelves canst drive the navy, — 
Didst thou chafe as one neglected. 
While thy brethren were respected? 
To appease thee, see, I tear 
This fall grasp of grizzled hair ; 
Oft thy breath hath through it sung. 
Softening to my magic tongue, — 
Now, 'tis thine to bid it fly 
Through the wide expanse of sky, 
'Mid the countless swarms to sail 
Of wild-fowl wheeling on thy gale; 
Take thy portion and rejoice, — 
spirit, thou hast heard my voice !« — 

Noma accompanied these words with the 
action which they described, tearing a lock of 
hair with vehemence from, her head, and 
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Strewing it upon the wind as due continued 
her recttaitton. She tken shut the caseineBt, 
and again involved the chamber in the dubious 
l>wili^^ which best suited her character and 
occupation. The melted lead was once more 
enptied into the water, and the various whim- 
sicai eoofbrmalions which it received from the 
operati(»i were examined with great care by 
the SrjbH^ who at length seemed to intimate, 
by voice and gesture, that her spell had been 
suceessfol. She selected from the fu^ed metal 
a piece about the size of a small nut, bearing 
in shape a close resemblance to that of the 
human heart, and, approaching Minna, again 
spoke in song: — 

« She who sics by haaoted well. 

Is suliject to the Nixies' spell ; 

She who walks en lonely beach, 

To the Merxnaid's charmed spfCech, 

She who walks round ring of i^necxi^ 

Offends the peevish Fa iry Queen ; 

And she who takes rest in the Dwarfie's.«»ve» 

X weary weird of woe shall ha>ve. 

« By ring, by sprsBg, by cave, byskorc, 

Minna Troil has braved all tbis and more ; 

And yet has the root of her sorrow and ill 

A source tkat 's more deep and more myiiical still. » — 

Minna, whose attention bad been latterly 
something disturbed by reflections on her own 
secret sorrow, now suddenly recalled it, and 
looked eageriyon Noma, as if she expected to 
learn irom her rhymes something of deep in- 
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ttmsst. The northern Syhfl^ meenwhile, pro- 
ceeded to pierce the piece of lead which bore 
dbe form of a heart, and to fix in k a pieceof 
^old wire, by ^^ich k might be attached to a 
dbain or a necklace. iShe tken proceeded in 
her rhyme. 

« Thou art within a demon's bold. 

More wise ihwn liairas, more Uroog than TraiM ; 

Mo sfrem aings ao aw«ec as he, — 

No fay springs ligbter on the lea ; 

No eifin power hath half the art 

To aooili^ temove, to wring die Wvt,-^ 

life-Jblood froaa die thecii to drain. 

Drench the eye, and dry the ycin. 

Maiden, ere we Farther go, 

t)oe«t <h0ii note vk, ay «r no?* 

Minna replied in the same rythmical manner, 
which, in jest and earnest, was frequently used 
by the ancient Scandinavians : — 

« I mark thee, my mother, both word, look, and sign ; 
Speak on with thy riddle — to read it be mine.* 

ft Now, Heaven and every saint be praised \» 
said Magnus ; a they are the first words to the 
purpose which she hath spoken these many 
days.» 

a And they are the last which she shall 
spesdL for manya month, » said Noma, iaoensed 
at the interraptii>n, u if you again inreak the 
progress of my spell. Turn your faces to the 
wall, and look not hitherward again, imder 
penaky of my severe displeasure. Ton, Mag- 
nus Troil, from hard-hearted audacity of spirit. 
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and you, Brenda, from wanton and idle disbe- 
lief in that which is beyond your bounded 
comprehension, are unworthy to look on this 
mystic work ; and the glance of your eyes 
mingles with, and weakens the spell; for the 
powers cannot brook distrust. « 

Unaccustomed to be addressed in a tone so 
peremptory, Magnus would have made some 
angry reply ; but reflecting that the health of 
Minna was at stake, and considering that she 
who spoke was a woman of many sorrows, he 
suppressed his anger, bowed his head, shrug- 
ged his shoulders, assumed the prescribed 
posture, averting his head from the table, and 
turning towards the wall. Brendadid the same, 
on receiving a sign from her father, and both 
remained profoundly silent. 

Noma then addressed Minna once more — 

"Mark me ! for the word I speak 

Shall bring the colour to thy. cheek. 

'I)iis leaden heart, so )ight of cost, 

The symbol of a treasure lost, 

Thou shah wear in hope and in peace, 

That the cause of your sickness and sorrow may cease, 

When crimson foot meets crimson hand 

In the Martyrs* Aisle, and in Orkney-land. » — 

Minna coloured deeply at the last couplet, 
intimating, as she failed not to interpret it, that 
Noma was completely acquainted with the 
secret cause of her sorrow. The same convic- 
tion led the maiden to hope in the favourable 
issue, which the Sybil seemed to prophecy ; 
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aiuly not yenturing to express her feelings in 
any manner more intelligible, she pressed 
Norna's withered hand with all the warmth of 
affection, first to her breast and then to her 
bosQin, bedewing it at the same time with her 
tears. 

With more of human feeling than she usually 
eliiiUted, Noma extricated her hand from the 
grasp of the poor girl, whose tears now flowed 
freely, and then, with more tenderness of man- 
ner than she had yet shown, she knotted the 
leaden heart to a chain of gold, and hung it 
around Minna's neck, singing, as she performed 
that^last branch of the spelU — 

« Be patient, be patient, for patience hath power 
To ward v» ia danger, like nuatle in diowtr; 
A fairy gift you best may bold 
In a chain of fairy gold ;-<^ 
The chain and the gift are each a true token, 
That not wilhent warrant oUl Noma has spoken ;; 
But thy nearest 9nd dearest uMist never behold them. 
Till time shall accomplish the truths 1 have told them.M 

The verses being concluded. Noma care*" 
frilly arranged the chain around the patient's 
neck so as to hide it in her bosom, and thu^ 
ended the spell, — a spell which, at the mo- 
ment I record these incidents, it is known has 
been lately practised in Zetland, where any 
decline of health, without apparent cause, is 
imputed by the lower orders to a demon bav* 
ing stolen the heart fram the body of the 
patient, and where the experiment of supply •> 

I. 
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ing the deprivation by a leaden one, prepared 
in the manner described, has been resorted to 
within these few years. In a metaphorical 
sense, the disease may be considered as a 
general one in all parts of the world ; but, as 
this simple and original remedy is peculiar to 
the isles of Thule, it were unpardonable not 
to preserve it at length, in a narrative con- 
nected with Scottish antiquities. 

A second time Noma reminded her patient, 
that if she showed, or spoke of, the fairy gifts, 
their virtue would be lost — a belief so com- 
mon as to be received into the superstitions 
of all nations. Lastly, unbuttoning the collar 
which she had just fastened, she showed her 
a link of the gold chain, which Minna instantly 
recognized as that formerly given by Noma to 
Mordaunt Mertoun. This seemed to intimate 
he was yet alive, and under Noma' s protec- 
tion; and she gazed on her with the most 
eager curiosity. But the Sybil imposed her 
finger on her lips in token of silence, and a 
second time involved the chain in those folds 
which modestly and closely veiled one of the 
most beautiful, as well as one of the kindest 
bosoms in the world. 

Noma then extinguished the lighted char- 
coal, and, as the water hissed upon the glow- 
ing embers, commanded Magnus and Brenda 
to look around, and behold her task accom- 
plished. 



CHAPTER II. 

See yonder woman, 'whom our swains revere, 

And dread in secret, while they take her counsel 

When sweetheart shall be kind, or when ctots dame shall die 

Where lurks the thief who stole tlie silver tankard, 

And how the pestilent murrain may be cured. — 

This sage adviser *s mad, stark mad, my friend; 

Yet, in her madness, hath the ait and canning 

To wring fools' secrets from their inmost bosoms. 

And pay inquirers with the coin they gave her. 

Old Play. 

It seemed as if Noma had indeed full right to 
daim the gratitude of the Udallerfor the im^ 
proved condition of his daughters health. 
She once more threw open the window, and 
Minna, drying her eyes and advancing with 
affectionate confidence, threw herself on her 
father's neck, and asked his forgiveness for the 
trouble she had of late occasioned tahim. it 
is unnecessary to add, that this was at once 
granted, with a full, though rough burst of 
parental tenderness, and as many close em- 
braces as if his child had been just rescued 
from the jaws of death. When Magnus had 
dismissed Minna from his arms, to throw her« 
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self into those of her sister, and express to her, 
rather by kisses and tears than in words, the 
regret she entertained for her late wayward 
conduct, the Udaller thought proper, in the 
mean time, to pay his thanks to their hostess, 
whose skill had proved so efficacious. But 
scarce had he come out with, nMuch respected 
kinswoman, I am but a plain old Norseman,* 
— when she interrupted him, by pressing her 
finger on her lips. . 

« There axe those around iis^» sbha said, 
H who must hear no mortal voice, witness no 
sacrifice to mortal feelings — there are tunes 
when they mutiny evea against me, their sove- 
reign mistress, because I am still shrouded in 
the flesh of humanity. Fear, therefore, and 
be silent. I, whose deeds have raised me 
from the low-sheltered vaHey of Ufe, where 
dwell its social wants aqd c<i«iimon charities; 
— I, who have bereft the Giver of the Gift 
which he gave, and stand alone oa a cliff of 
immeasurable height, deta€he<l from earth, 
save from the small portion that supports my 
moserable tread — I alone va fit to cape with 
these sttBen mates. Fear mtt^ tber^oce^ but 
y«t be not too bold^ and let this aiglit to you 
be one of festiog and of prayer«v 

If the Udaller had not,, before the commence^ 
ment of the operation^ been disposed to 
dispute the comBiands of the SylnU it may bet 
yreM believed he was less so now^ that it had 
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terminated to all appearance $o fortunajtdy. 
So he sat down in silence, and seized upon a 
volume which lay near him as a sort of de^ 
sperate effort to dhrert ennui, for on no c^er 
occasion had Magnus been known to have 
recourse to a book for that pw*pose . It chanced 
to be a book much to bis mind, being the 
weU*known work of Olaus Magnus, upon the 
manners, of the ancient I^ortbem nations. 
The book is unluckily in the Latin language, 
and the Danske or Dutch were either of them 
much uKMre familiar to the Udaller. But then 
it was the fine edition, whicfa conlain& repre* 
sentations of the war-chariots, fishing exploits, 
warlike exercises, and domestic employments 
of the Scandinavians, executed on copper- 
plates; and thus the inf carnation which the 
wori^ refused to the understanding, was ad«> 
dressed to the eye, which, as is well known 
both to old and young, answers the purpose 
of amusement as we)l, if not better. 

Meanwhile the two sisters, pressed as close 
to each other s side as two flowers <m the same 
stalk, sate with their arms reciprocally passed 
over each other's shoulder, as if they feared 
some new and unforeseen cause of coldness 
was about to snatch them from each other s 
side, and interrupt the sister-like harmony 
which had been but just restored. Noma sat 
opposite to tbem» sometimes revolving the 
large parchment volume with which they had 
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found her employed at their entrance, and 
sometimes gazing on the sisters with a fixed 
look, in which an interest of a kind unusually 
tender seemed occasionally to disturb the 
stern and rigorous solemnity of her counte- 
nance. All was still and silent as death, and 
the subsiding emotions of Brenda had not yet 
permitted her to wonder whether the remain- 
ing hours of the evening were to be passed in 
the same manner, when the scene of tranquil- 
lity was suddenly interrupted by the entrance 
of the dwarf Pacolet, or, as the Udaller called 
him, Nicholas Strumpfer. 

Noma darted an angry glance on the in- 
truder, who seemed to deprecate her resedt- 
ment by holding up his hands and uttering a 
babbling sound; then, instantly resorting to 
his usual mode of conversation, he expressed 
himself by a variety of signs made rapidly 
upon his fingers, and as rapidly answered by 
his mistress, so that the young women, who 
had never heard of such an art, and now saw 
it practised by two beings so singular, almost 
conceived their mutual intelligence the work 
of enchantment. When they had^ ceased their 
intercourse. Noma turned to Magnus Troil 
with much haughtiness, and said, « How, my 
kinsman ! have you so far forgot yourself, as 
to bring earthly food into the house of the 
Reimkennar, and make preparations, in the 
dwelling of Power and of Despair, for refec- 
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tion, and wassail, and revelry? — Speak not — 
answer not,» she said; « the duration of the 
cure which was wrought even now depends 
on your silence and obedience — shandy but a 
single look or word with me, and the latter 
condition of that maiden shall be worse than 

the first. » 

This threat was an effectual charm upon the 
tongue of the Udaller, though he longed to 
indulge it in vindication of his conducts 

iiFollowme,all of you,» said Noma, striding 
to the door of the apartment, « and see that no 
one look backward — we leave not this apart- 
ment empty, though we, the children of mor- 
tality, be removed from it.» 

She went out, and the Udaller signed to his 
daughters to follow, and to obey her injunc- 
tions. The Sybil moved swifter than her 
guests down the rude descent (such it might 
rather be termed, than a proper staircase), 
which led to the lower apartment. Magnus 
and his daughters, when they entered the 
chamber, found their own attendants aghast 
at the presence and proceedings of Noma of 
the Fitful-head. 

They had been previously employed in 
arranging the provisions which they had 
brought along with them, so as to pre^^ a 
comfortable cold meal, as soon as the api^etite 
of the Udaller, which was as regula?>as the 
return of tide, should induce him to desire 
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some refreaknient ; and now tkey stood star* 
ing^ in fear and surprise^ while Noma, seizing 
upon one article after another^ and well sup- 
ported by the zealous activity of Pacolet, flung 
their whole preparations out of the rude 
aperture which served for a window, and over 
the cliff, from which the ancient Burg arose, 
into the ocean, which raged and foamed be- 
neath. Vifda (dried beef)^ hams, and pickled 
pork, flew after each other into empty space, 
smoked geese were restored to the air, and 
cured fish to the sea, their native elements 
indeed, but which they were no longer capable 
of traversing; and the devastation proceeded 
so rapidly that the Udaller could scarce secure 
from the wreck his silver drinking cup; while 
the large leathern flask of brandy, which was 
destined to supply his favourite beverage^ 
was sent to follow the rest of the supper, Iqp 
the hands of Pacolet, who regarded, at the 
same time, the disappointed Udaller with a 
malicious grin, as if, notwithstanding his own 
natural taste fcnr the liquor, he enjoyed the 
disappointment and surprise of Magnus TVoil 
still more than he would have relished sharing 
his enjoyment. 

The destruction of the brandy flask ex- 
hausted the patience of Magnus, who roared 
out in a tone of no small displeasure, « Why, 
kinswoman, this is wasteful madness — where, 
and on what, would you have us sup?* 
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• Where you will, » answered Noma, «and 
on what you will — but not in my dwelling, 
and not on the food with which you have pro- 
£Euied it. Vex my spirit no more, but begone 
every one of you ! You have been here too 
long for my good, perhaps for your own.» 

fc How, kinswoman^ » said Magnus, « would 
you make outcasts of us at this time of night, 
when even a Scotchman woidd not turn a 
stranger from the door? — Bethink you, dame, 
it is shame on our lineage for ever, if this squall 
of yours should force us to slip cables, and go 
to sea so scantily provided. » 

« Be silent, and depart, » said Noma; « let it 
suffice you have got that for which you came. 
I have no harbourage for mortal guests, no pro- 
vision - to relieve human wants. There is 
beneath the cliff a beach of the finest sand, a 
stream of water as pure as the well of Kildin* 
guie, and the rocks bear dulse as wholesome 
as that of Guiydin; and well you wot, that the 
well of Kildinguie and the dulse of Guiydin 
will cure all maladies save Black Death.* * 

a And well I wot,» said the Udaller, « that 1 
would eat corrupted sea-weed like a starling, 
or salted sealV flesh like the men of Burra-* 
forth, or whilks, buckies, and lampits, like the 
poor sneaks of Stroma, rather than break 
wheat bread and drink red wine in a house 
where it is begrudged me. — And yet, » he said, 

* So at least says an Orkney prored^ 
\0L. III. 2 
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cfaeckiag himsrelf, « I am wrong, very wrong, 
my cousin, to speak thus to you, and I should 
rather thank you for what you have done, than 
upbraid you for following your own ways. 
But I see yOu are impatient — we will be all 
under-way presently. — ^And you, ye knaves, » 
addressing his servants, «that were in sueh 
hurry with your service before it was lacked, 
get out of doors with you presently, and ma- 
nage to catch the ponies; for I see we must 
make for another harbour to-night, if we would 
not sleep with an empty 'Stomach, and on a 
hard bed.v 

The domestics of Magnus, already suffi- 
ciently alarmed at the violence of Noma's con- 
duct, scarce waited the imperious command 
of their master to evacuate her dwelling with 
all dispatch; and the Udaller, with a daughter 
on each arm, was in the act of following them, 
when Noma said emphatically, ftStop!» They 
obeyed, and again turned towards her. She 
hetd out her hand to Magnus, which the pla- 
cable UdaNer instantly folded 4n his own ample 
palm. 

« Magnus, )» she said, « we part by necessity, 
btot, I tmst, not in anger ?» 

« Surely not, cousin,* said the warm4ieained 
Udaller, well nigh staimnering in his hasty 
disclatnation of all unkindness, — «most as- 
suredly not. I never bear ill-will to any one, 
much less to one of my own blood, and who 
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has piloted me with her advice through many 
a rough tide, as I would pilot a boat betwixt 
Swona and Stroma, through all the waws, 
wells, and swelchies of the Fentland Firth.* 

• Enough, » said Noma, «and now fere well, 
with siieh a blessing as I dare bestow — ^^not a 
word more 4^— Maidens, » she added, «draw 
near, and let me kiss your brows.* 

The Sybil was obeyed by Minna with awe, 
and by ft:*enda with fear; the one oTermastered 
fay the warmth of her imagination, the other 
by the natural timidity of her constitution. 
Noma then dismissed them, and in two minutes 
afterwards they found themselves beyond the 
bridge, and standing upon the rooky platform 
in front of the ancient Pictish Burg, which it 
was the pleasure of this sequestered female to 
inhabit. The night, for it was now fellen, was 
ui usually serene. A bright twilight, which 
glimmered for over the surface of the sea, 
supplied the brief absence of the summer's 
sun; and the waves seemed to sleep under its 
influence, so feint and slumberous was the 
sound with which one after another rolled on 
and burst against the foot of the cliff on which 
they stood. In ft*ont of them stood the rugged 
fortress, seeming, in the uniform greyness of 
the atmosphere, as aged,' as shapeless, and as 
massive, as the rock on which it was founded. 
There was neither sight nor sound that indi- 
cated human habitation, save tiiat from one 
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rude shot-hole glimmered the flame of the 
feeble lamp by which the Sybil was probably 
pursuing her mystical and nocturnal studies, 
shooting upon the twilight, in which it was 
soon lost and confounded, a single line of tiny 
light; bearing the same proportion to that of 
the atmosphere, as the aged woman and her 
serf, the sole inhabitants of that desart, did to 
the solitude with which they were surrounded. 
For several minutes, the party, thus sud- 
denly and unexpectedly expelled from the 
shelter where they had reckoned to spend the 
night, stood iii silence, each wrapt in their 
own separate reflections. Minna, her thoughts 
fixed on the mystical consolation which she 
had received, in vain endeavoured to. extract 
from the words of Noma a more distinct and 
intelligible meaning; and the Udaller had not 
yet recovered his surprise at the extrusion to 
which he had been thus whimsically subjected, 
under circumstances that prohibited him from 
resenting as an insult, treatment, which, in all 
other respects, was so shocking to the geiial 
hospitality of his nature, that he still felt like 
one disposed to be angry, if he but knew how 
to set about it. Brenda was the first who 
brought matters to a poiat, by asking where 
they were to go, and how they were to spend 
the night. The question, which was asked in 
a tone, that, amidst its simplicity, had some- 
thing dolorous in it, changed entirely the train 
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of her father's ideas; and the unexpected per- 
plexity of their situation now striking him in 
a comic point of view, he laughed till his very 
eyes run over, while every rock around him 
rung, and the sleeping* sea-fowl were startled 
from their repose, by the loud hearty explo- 
sions of his obstreperous hilarity. 

The Udaller's daughters, eagerly represent- 
ing to their father the risk of displeasing 
Noma by this unlimited indulgence of his 
mirth, united their efforts to drag him to a 
fether distance from her dwelling. Magnus, 
yielding to their strength, which, feeble as it 
was, his own fit of laughing rendered him in- 
capable of resisting, suffered himself to be 
pulled to a considerable distance from the 
burg, and then escaping from their hands, and 
sitting down, or rather suffering himself to 
drop, upon a large stone which lay conve- 
niently by the way-side, he again laughed so 
long and lustily, that his vexed and anxious 
daughters became afraid that there was some- 
thing more than natural in these repeated con- 
vulsions. 

At length his mirth exhausted both itself 
and the Udaller's strength. He groaned 
heavily, wiped his eyes, and said, not without 
feeling some desire to renew his obstreperous 
cachinnation, a Now, by the bones of Saint 
Magnus, my ancestor and namesake, one would 
imagine that being turned out of doors, at this 
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time of night, was nothing short of an. abso 
luteiy exquisite jest; for I haTe shd&en my 
sides tiil I am sore at it. . There we sat, made 
snug for the night, and I made as sure of a good 
supper and a can as ever I had been of either, 
— and here we are all taken aback; wad th«n 
poor Rrenda's doleful Toice^ and melancholy, 
question, of What is to be done, and where 
are we. to sleep? In good £adth, unless one of 
those knaves, who must needs torment the 
poor woman by their trencher-work before ic 
was wanted, can make amends by telliiig us of 
some snug port under our lea, we have no 
other course for it btit to steer through the 
twilight on the bearing, of Burgh- Westra^ and 
rough it out as well as we can by the way. I 
am sorry but for you, girls;, tor many axruiee 
have I been upon when we were on shorter 
allowance than we are hke to have, now.— ^I 
would I had but secured a morsel for you, and. 
a drop for myself; and then there had been 
but little to compkin of. » 

Both sisters haslened to assure the Udaller 
that they felt not the least occasion for food.. 

« Why, that is w€ftl,» said Magnus; « and so 
being the case, I will not complain of my own 
appetite, though it is sharper than convenient. 
And the rascal^ Nicholas Strumpfer, — what a 
leer the villain gave me as he started the good. 
Nantz into the salt-water ! He i^rinned, the 
knave^ likea^seal on a skeiry. — Had it not beea 
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for vezin^my poor kinswoman Noma, I would 
have sent his misbegoilen body, and mis- 
shapen jolterhead^ after my bonny flask, as 
surely as Saint Magnus lies at Kirhwall!» 

By this time the seryants returned with the 
ponies, which they had rerj soon caught — » 
these sensible anmials finding nothing so cap- 
tivating in the pastures where they had been 
suff^^ to stray, as inclined, them to resist 
the invitation again to subject themselves to 
saddle and bri<Ue. The prospects of the pvty 
were also considerably improved by learning 
that the contents o£ their ' snmjrter-ponies' 
bnrthen had not been eiitireLy>exhaustedy-r-<^ 
smaU. basket having fortunately escaped the 
rage of Norna and.Pacolet,jhy the rapidity 
with which one. of the servants had caught up 
and removed it. Thesame domestic, an alert 
9sad ready-witted. fellow, had observed upon 
the beach, not above three miles distant from 
the Burg, and about a quarter of a mile off 
their straight path, a deserted Skioj or fisher- 
man^s hut,, and suggested that they should 
occupy it for the rest of the nighty in order 
that the ponies might be refreshed, and tbe 
young ladies spend the ntg^tuades cover from 
the night air. . 

When we are delivered- from great and se- 
rious dai^ers, our mood: is, or ought to be, 
grave, in proportion to the peril we have 
eseapj^d,. and, the gratitude due to protecting 
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Providence. But few things raise the spirits 
more naturally, or more harmlessly, than when 
means of extrication from any of the lesser 
embarrassments of life are suddenly presented 
to us; and such was the case in the present 
instance. The Udaller, relieved from the ap- 
prehensions for his daughters suffering from 
fatigue, and himself from too much appetite 
and too little food, carolled Norse ditties, as 
he spurred Bergen through the twilight, with 
as much glee and gallantry as if the night-ride 
had been entirely a matter of his own free 
choice. Brendalent her voice to some of his 
chorusses, which were echoed in ruder notes 
by the servants, who, in that simple state of 
society, were not considered as guilty of any 
breach of respect by mingling their voices 
with the song. Minna, indeed, was as yet 
unequal to such an effort; but she compelled 
herself to assume some share in the gene- 
ral hilarity of the meeting; and, contrary to 
her conduct since the fatal morning which 
concluded the Festival of Saint John, she 
seemed to take her usual interest in what was 
going on around her, and answered with kind- 
ness and readiness the repeated inquiries con- 
cerning her health, with which the Udaller 
every now and then interrupted his carol. 
And thus they proceeded by night, a happier 
party by far than they had been when they 
traced the same route on the preceding mom- 
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ing, making light of the difficuhies of the way, 
and promising themselves shelter and a com- 
fortable night's rest in the deserted hut which 
they were now about to approach, and which 
they expected to find in a state of darkness 
and solitude. 

But it w^s the lot of the Udaller that day to 
be deceived more than once in his calculations. 

«And which way lies this cabin of yours, 
Laurie ?» said the Udaller, addressing the in-> 
telligent domestic of whom we just spoke. 

ft Yonder it should be^» said Laurence Scho^ 
ley, « at the head of the Voe — but, by my faith, 
if it be the place, there are folks there before 
us — God and Saint Bonan send that they be 
canny company ! » 

In truth there was a light in the deserted 
hut, strong enough to glimmer through every 
chink of the shingles and wreck-wood of which 
it was constructed, and to give the whole cabin 
the appearance of a smithy seen by night. The 
universal superstition of the Zetlanders seized 
upon Magnus and his escort. 

« They are Trows, » said one voice. 

ft They are witches, » murmured another. 

ft They are mermaids, » muttered a third; 
ft only hear their wild singing !» 

All stopped; and, in effect, some notes of 
music were audible, which Brenda, with a 
voice that quivered a little, but yet had a turn 
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of arch ridicule in its toae, pronounced to be 
the sound of a fiddle. 

« Fiddle or fiend, » said the Udaller, who, if 
he believed in such nightly apparitions as had 
struck terror into his retinue, certainly feared 
them not — » fiddle or fiend , may the devil 
wash me if a witch cheats me out of supper 
to-night, for the second time.» 

So saying,- he dismounted, clenched his 
trusty truncheon in his hand, and advanced 
towards the hut, followed by Laurence alone; 
the rest of his retinue continuing stationary 
on the beach, beside his daughters and the 
ponies. 



CHAPTER III. 

What ho, my jovial oiatet ! come on ! we 'U firolk it 
Like fairies frisking in the merry moonshine. 
Seen by the curtal friar, who from some christening 
Or some bUike bridal, hleabeiattd ceU-ward— 
He starts, and chaqges hit bold bottle-swagger 
To churchman's pace professional, and ransacking 
His treacfaerom memory for some holy hymn. 
Finds bm the roundel of the midnight catch. 

Oid Play, 

The stride of the Udaller relaxed nothing of 
its length or of its firmness as he approached 
the glimmering cabin, from which he now 
heard distinctly the sound of the fiddle. But 
if still long and firm, his steps succeeded each 
other rather more slowly than usual ; for, like 
a cautious, though a braye general, Magnus 
was willing to reconnoitre his enemy before 
assailing him. The trusty Laurence Scholey, 
who kept close behind his master, now whis- 
pered into his ear, « So help me, sir, as I be-* 
lieve that the ghaist, if ghaist it be, that plays 
so bravely on the fiddle, must be the ghaist of 
Master Claud Hakro, or his wraith at least ; 
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for never was bow drawn across thainn which 
brought out the gude auld spring of ^ Fair and 
Lucky/ so like his ain.» 

Magnus was himself much of the same opi- 
nion ; for he knew the blithe minstrelsy of the 
spirited little old man, and hailed the hut 
with a hearty hilloah, which was immediately 
replied to by the cheery note of his ancient 
mess-mate, and Halcro himself presently made 
his appearance on the beach. 

The Udaller noAv signed to his retinue to 
come up, whilst he asked his friend, after a 
kind greeting and much shaking of hands, 
tt How the devil he came to sit there playing 
old tunes in so desolate a place, like an owl 
whooping to the moon?* 

«And tell me rather, Fowde,» said Claud 
Halcro, « how you came to be within hearing 
of me ? — ay, by my word, and with your bonny - 
daughters too? — Jarto Minno and Jarto Bren- 
da, I bid you welcome to these yellow sands 
— and there shake hands, as glorious John, or 
some other body, says upon the same occasion. 
And how came you here like two fair swans, 
making day out of twilight, and turning all 
you step upon to silver?* 

« You shall know all about them presently,* 
answered Magnus; « but what mess-mates have 
you got in the hut with you? I think I hear 
some one speaking. » » 

«None,» replied Claud Halcro, «but that 
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poor creature the Factor, and my imp of a 
boy, Giles. I — ^but come in — come in — here 
you will find us starving in comfort— not so 
much as a ihouthful of sour sillochs to be had 
for love or money. » 

tt That may be in a small part helped, » said 
the Udaller ; « for though the best of our sup- 
per is gone over the Fitful crags to the seal- 
chies and the dog-fish, yet we have got some- 
thing in the kit still. —Here, Laurie, bring up 
the vifda.» 

ttJokuly JokuUn^ was Laurence's joyful an- 
swer; and he hastened for the basket, while 
the party entered the hut. 

Here, in a cabin which smelled strongly of 
dried fish, and whose sides and roof were jet- 
black with smoke, they found the unhappy 
Triptolemus Yellowley, seated beside a fire 
made of dried sea-weed, mingled with some 
peats and wreck-wood ; his sole companion a 
bare-footed yellow-haired Zetland boy, who 
acted occasionally as a kind of page to Claud 
Halcro, bearing his fiddle on his shoulders, 
saddling his poney, and rendering him similar 
duties of kindly observance. The disconsolate 
agriculturist, for such his visage betokened 
him, displayed little surprise, and less anima- 
tion, at the arrival of the Udaller and his com- 
panions, until, after the party had drawn close 
to the fire, a neighbourhood which the damp- 

' Jokul, — Yes, sir; a None exprestioa siill in common use. 
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• ness of the night-air rendered far from dis* 
agreeable), the panier was opened, and a to- ^ 
lerable supply of barley-bread and huRg*beefy 
besides a flask of brandy (no doubt smaller 
than that which the relentless hand of Pacolet 
had emptied into the ocean), gave assurances 
of a tolerable supper. Then indeed, the wor- 
thy Factor grinned, chuckled, rubbed his 
hands, and inquired after all friends at Burgh- 
Westra. 

When they had all partaken of this needful 
refreshment, the Udaller repeated his inqui- 
ries at Halcro, and more particularly at the 
Factor, how they came to be nestled in such 
a remote comer at such an hour of night. 

« Maister Magnus Troil,» said Triptolemus, 
when a second cup had given him spirits to 
tell his tale of woe, « 1 would not have you 
think that it is a little thing that disturbs me. 
I came of that grain that takes a sair wind to 
shake it. I have seen many a Martinmas and 
many a Whitsunday in my day, whilk are the 
times peculiarly grievous to those of my craft, 
and I could aye bide the bang ; but I think I 
am like to be dung ower a'thegither in this 
damned country of yours — Oude forgie me 
forswearing — 'but evil cooDttnunication , cor- 
rupteth good manners.)* 

H Now, Heaven guldens,* said the Udaller, 
«what is the matter with the man? Why, 
man, if you will put your plough into new 
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land, youimist look to have it hank on a stone 
now and then-*- Yon mnst set ns an example 
of patience, seeing yon come here for oar im^ 
proTement.» 

• And the de'il was in my feet when I did 
so,» said the Factor; «1 had better have set 
myself to improve the cairn on Glochnaben.» 

« But what is it, after all,» said the Udaller, 
«. that has befallen you ?— what is it that you 
coxnplaan of ?» 

ffOf every thing that has chanced to me 
since I landed on this island, which I believe 
was accursed at the very creation, » said the 
agriculturist, nand assigned as a fitting sta- 
tion for sorners, thieves, whores (I beg the 
ladies pardon), witches, bitches, and evil spi- 
rits. » 

« By my faith, a goodly catalogue, » said Mag- 
nus; (land there has been the day, that if I 
had heard yon give out die half of it, I should 
have turned improver myself, and have tried 
to anfend your manners with a cudgel. » 

« Bear with me,» said the Factor, « Master 
Fowde, or Master Udaller, or whatever else 
they may call you, and as you are strong be 
pitiful, ^nd consider the luckless lot of any 
inexperienced ^person who lights upon this 
earthly paradise of yours. He asks <for drink, 
they bring him sour whey — ^nadispacagement 
to your brandy, Fowde, which is exeellent' — 
You ask for meat, and they bring you sour 
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fish that Satan might choke upon — You call 
your labourers together and bid them work ; 
it proves Saint Magnus's day, or Saint Bonan's 
day, or some infernal saint or other — or else, 
perhaps, they have come over the bed with 
the wrong foot foremost, or they have seen 
an owl, or a rabbit has crossed them, or they 
have dreamed of a roasted horse— in short, 
nothing is to be done — Give them a spadei, 
and they work as if it burned their fingers ; 
but set them to dancing, and see when they 
will tire of funking and flinging, v 

<(And why should they, poor bodies, y said 
Claud Halcro, « as long as there are good fid- 
dlers to play to them?» 

' « Ay, ay, » said Triptolemus, shaking his 
head, «you are a proper person to uphold 
them in such a humour. Well, to proceed : — 
I till a piece of my best ground ; down comes 
a sturdy beggar that wants ^ kail-yard, or a 
planta-cruive, as you call it, and he claps down 
an inclosure in the middle of my bit shot of 
corn, as lightly as if he was baith laird and te- 
nant, and gainsay him wha likes, there he plants 
his kaiLplants ! I sit down to my sorrowful 
dinner, thinking to have peace and quietness 
there at least ; when in comes one, two, three, 
four, or half a dozen of skelping long lads, 
from some foolery or anither, misca' me for 
barring my ain door against them, a :d eat up 
half of what my sister s providence — and she 
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i$ aot over bountiful' — has provided for my 
dinner. Then in comes a witch with an ell- 
wand in her handy and she raises the wind or 
lays itv whichever she likes, majors up and 
down my house as if she was. mistress of it, 
and I am bounden to thank heaven if she car- 
ries not the broadside of it away with her !» 

« Still, » said the Fowde, « this is no answer 
to my question — how the foul fiend I come to 
find you at.moorings here ?» 

« Have patience, worthy sir,» repKed the af- 
flicted Factor, « and listen to what I have to 
say, for I fancy it will be as well to tell you the 
whole matter. You must know, I once thought 
that I had gotten a small God-send, that might 
have made all these matters eiisier. » 

« How ! a God-send! Do you mean a wreck, 
Master Factor?* exclaimed Magnus; « shame 
upon you, that should have set example to 
pther$!» 

«It was no wreck, » said the Factor; «but 
if you must needs know^ it chanced that as I 
raised an he»rth-stane in one of the old 
chaoibersAt Stourburgh (for my sister is mind- 
ed that there is little use in mair fire-places 
about a house but one, and I wanted the stane 
to knock bear upon) — whien^ what should I 
tiglH on but a horn full of old coins^ silver tbe 
maist feck of than, but wi^ a bit sprinkling of 
gold amang them too. Weel, I thought this 
was a dainty windfa", ^n^ so thought Babie, 

2. 
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and we were the mair willing to put up with 
a place where there were siccan braw nest- 
eggs — and we slade down the stane cannily 
over thh horn, which seemed to me to be the 
very cornucopia, or horn of abundance ; and 
for further security, Babie wad visit the room 
maybe twenty times in the day, and mysell at 
an orra time, to the boot of a' that. » 

«0n my word, and a very pretty amuse- 
ment, » said Claud Halcro, « to look over a horn 
of one*s own siller. I question if glorious 
John Dryden ever enjoyed such a pastime in 
his life — I am sure I never did.» 

« Yes, but you forget, Jarto Claud, » said the 
Udaller, «that the Factor was only counting 
over the money for my Lord the Chamberlain. 
As he is so keen for his Lordship^s rights in 
whales and wrecks, he would not surely forget 
him in treasure-trove. » 

« A-hem ! a>hem ! a-he— he — ^hem! » ejaculated 
Triptolemus, seized at the moment with an 
awkward fit of coughing, — « no doubt, my 
Lord's right in the matter would have been 
considered, being in the hand of one, though 
I say itj as just as can be found in Angus-shire. 
But mark what happened of late ! One day, 
as I went up to see that all was safe and snug, 
and just to count out the share that shoiild 
have been his Lordship's — for surely the la- 
bourer, as one may call the finder, is worthy 
of his hire — nay, some learned men say, that 
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when the finder, in point of trust and in point 
of power, representeth the dominus or lord 
superior, he taketh the whole ; but let that 
pass, as a kittle question in apicibm juris^ 
as we wont to say at Saint Andrew's — Well, 
sir and ladies, when I went to the upper 
chamber, what should I see but an ugsome 
ill-shaped, and most uncouth dwarf, that 
wanted but hoofs and horns to have made an 
utter devil of him, counting over the very 
faomfull of siller! I am no timorous man, 
Master Fowde, but judging that I should pro* 
ceed with caution in such a matter — for I had 
reason to believe that there was devilry in it 
— I accosted him in Latin (whilk it is maist 
becoming to speak to aught whilk taketh upon 
it as a goblin), and conjured him in nomine^ 
and so forth, with such words as my poor 
learning could furnish of a suddenty, whilk, 
to say truth, were not so many, nor altogether 
so purely latineezed as might have been, had 
I not been few years at college, and many at 
the pleugh. Well, sirs, he started at first, as 
one that heareth that which he expects not ; 
but presently recovering himself, he wawls 
on me with his grey een, like a wild cat, and 
opens his mouth, whilk resembled the mouth 
of an oven, for the de'il a tongue he had in it 
that I could spy, and took upon his ugly self, 
altogether, the air and beating of a bull-dog,« 
whilk I have seen loosed at a fair upon a mad 
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fttaig ; whereupon I - was something danated, 
and wkhdrew myself to .call upon sister. Babiei^ 
who fears • neither dog^norileviy, when tben» 
is in question the -little penny siller* And 
truly she raise to the fray as I hae seeathe 
Lindsays and OgiWies bristle up, when Donald 
Mac Donnoch, or the like, made a start down 
frae the Highlands on the braes of Islay. But 
an auld useless carUne, called Tronda Drons^r 
daughter (they might call her Drone the sail 
of her, without further addition), fltmg herself 
right ia my sister'« gate, and yelloched and 
skirled, that you would have thought her a 
whole generation of hounda; whereupon I 
judged it best to make ae. yoking of it, and 
stop the pleugh until I got my .sister's assist* 
ance ; whilk when I, had done, and we mountr 
ed the stair to the dpartme^t in which the 
said dwarf, devil, or other appariti<Hi, was to 
be seen, dwariP, horn,(and siller^ were as clean 
gane as if the cat had lickit the place where I 
saw them.» 

Here Triptolanus paused in his extraordi* 
nary narration, while the rest of the party 
looked upon each other in surprise, and the 
Udaller muttered to Claud Halcro — «6y all 
tokens, this must have been either the devil 
or Nichdlas Strmaapfer; and if it were him^ he 
,is m(H*e of a goblin, than e'er I gave him credit 
,for, and shall he apt to rate him as such in 
future.* Then addressing the Factor^ he ior 
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quired— K Saw ye nou^t how this dwarf of 
yours parted compauy?* 

a As I shall answer it^ no^w answered Trip- 
tolemuS) with a cautious look around him, as if 
daunted by tho recoUectiony « neither 1 nor 
Babie, who had her wits more about her, not 
having seen this unseemly vision, could per- 
ceive any. way by whilk he made evasion^ 
Only Tronda said she saw him flee forth of 
the window of the west .roundel of the auld 
hpuse, upon a dragon, as she averred. . But, 
as the dragon is held a fabulous animal, I suld 
pronounce her averment to rest upon deceptio 
visusi ». 

' « But may we not ask farther,^ said Brenda, 
stimulated by curiosity to know as much of her 
cousin Norna's family as was possible, nhow 
all this operated upon Master YeUowley,. so as 
to occasion -his being in this ptaoe at so un* 
seasonable aii*hour?» 

« Seasonable it must be, Mistress Brenda, 
since it brought us into your sweet company,* 
answered Claud Halcro, whose mercuric bnlin 
far outstripped: the slow ^conceptions of the 
agriculturist, and who became impatieot of 
being so long silent. « To say the truth, it 
was I, Mistress Brenda, who recommended to 
our friend the Factor, whose house I chanced 
to call at just after this mischance (and where, 
by the way, owing doubtless^ to the hurry of 
their spirits, I was^ but poorly received), to 
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make a visit to our other friend at Fitful-head, 
well judging from certain points of the story, 
at which mj other and more particular friend 
than either (looking at Magnus) may chance to 
form a guess, that they who break a head are 
the best to find a plaister. And as our friend 
the Factor scrupled travelling on horseback, 
in respect of some tumbles from our po- 
nies » 

• Which are incarnate devils, » said Tripto* 
lemus aloud, muttering under his breath, 
« like every live thing that I have found in 
Zetland. » 

« Well, Fowde,» continued Halcro, « I un- 
dertook to carry him to Fitful-head in my 
little boat, which Giles and I can manage as if 
it were an Admiral's barge full manned; and 
Master Triptolemus Yellowley will tell you 
how seaman-like I piloted him to the little 
haven, within a quarter of a mile of Noma's 
dwelling. M 

« I wish to heaven you had brought me as 
safe back again, » said the Factor. 

« Why, to be sure,» replied the minstrel, « [ 
«n, as glorious John says, — 

'A dariog pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger when the waves gt» high, 

I seek the storm — but, for a cahn unfit, 

Will steer too near the sands, to show my wit/» 

« I showed little wit in entrusting myself 
to your charge,* said Triptolemus; icand you 
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Still less vfhen you upset the boat at the throat 
of the Voe, as you call it, when even the poor 
bairn, that was mair than half drowtaed, told 
you that you were carrying too much sail ; and 
then ye wad festen the rape to the bit stick on 
the boatside, that ye might have time to play 
on the fiddle. » 

« What! 9 said the Udaller, «make fast the 
sheets to the thwart? a most unseamanlike 
practice, Claud Halcro.» 

ttAnd sae came of it,» replied the agricul- 
turist ; « for the neist blast, and we are never 
lang without ane in these parts, whomled us 
as a gudewife would whomle a bowie, and 
ne'er a thing wad Maister Halcro save but his 
fiddle. His puir bairn swam out like a water- 
spaniel, and I swattered hard for my life, wi' 
the help of ane of the oars; and here we are, 
comfortless creatures, that, till a good wind 
blew you here, had naething to eat but a 
mouthful of Norway rusk, that has mair saw- 
dust than rye-meal in it, and tastes liker tur- 
pentine than any thing else.9 

« I thought we heard you very merry, » said 
Brenda, « as we came along the beach. » 

ft Ye heard a fiddle. Mistress Brenda, » said 
the Factor; « and maybe ye may think there 
can be nae dearth. Miss, where that is skirling. 
But then it was Maister Claud Halcro's fiddle, 
whilk, I am apt to think, wad skirl at his 
father's deathbed, or at his ain, sae lang as his 
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fingers could pinch thairm. And it waii nae 
sma' aggravation to my misfortune to have him 
buipming a' sorts of springs, — ^Norse and Scots^ 
Highland and Lawland, English and Italian, 
in my lug, as if nothii^g hsMl happened that 
was amiss, and we all in such stress and per- 
plexity. » 

ft Why, I told you sorrow would never right 
the hoat. Factor,)* said the thoughtless min-^ 
strel, « and I did my best to make you merry ; 
if 1 failed, it was neither my fault nor my fid- 
dle's. I have drawn the bow across it before 
glorious, John Dryden himself.* 

ft I will heeur no stories about glorious John 
Dryden, » answered the Udaller, who dreaded 
Halcro's narratives as much as Triptolemus 
did his music. « I will hear nought of him^ 
but one story to every three bowls of punch, 
— it is our old paction, you know. But tell 
me instead, what said Noma to you about your 
errand ?»» 

« Ay, there was anither fine up-shot, » said 
Master Yeilowley. « She wadna look at Us, or 
listen to us; only «he bothered our aicquaint- 
ance, Master Halcro here, who thought he 
could have sae much to say wi' her, with 
about a score of questions about your family 
^nd household estate. Master Magnus Troil ; 
and .when she had gotten a' she wanted out x>f 
him, I thought she wad hae dung, him ower . 
the craig, like an enlpty pea-cod. » 
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; <i And for yourself?* said tke Udaller. 
« She wadna Usten to my story, nor hanr sae 
much as a word that I had to say^w answered 
Triptolemus; «and sae much for them that 
seek to witches and femiliar spirits.* 

. ft You needed not to have had recourse to 
Nomads wisdom, Master Factor^* said Minna, 
not unwilling, perhaps^ to stop his railing 
against the friend who had so lately rendered 
her service; athe youngest child in Orkney 
could have told you, that fairy treasures, if 
they are not wisely employed for the good of 
others, as well as of those to whom they- are 
imparted, do not dwell long with their pos- 
sessors. 9 

' « Your humhle servant to command. Mis- 
tress Minnie,* said Triptolemus; « I thank ye 
for the hint,-^^nd I am blithe that you have 
gotten, your wits— I beg pardon, I meant your 
health — ^into the ham-yard again. For the 
treasure, I neitherusednorabused.it, — they 
that ^live in the house with my sister Babie 
wad find it hard to do either^ — and as for 
speaking of it, whilk they say muckle offends 
them whom we in Scotland call Good Neigh- 
bours, and you call Drows, the face of the 
auld Norse kings on the coins themselves 
might h0ve spoken as much about it as ever I 
did.» 

ft The .Factor,* said Claud Halcro, not un- 
willing to seize the opportunity of revengii^ 
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himself on Triptolemus, for disgracing; his 
seamanship and disparaging his music, — « the 
Factor was so scrupulous, as to keep the thing 
quiet eren from his master, the Lord Cftiam- 
berlain; but now that the matter has ta^en 
wind, he is likely to have to account to his 
mast^ for that which is no longer in his pos- 
session; for the I^rd Chamberfein will be in 
no hurry, I diink, to believe the story of the 
dwarf. Neither do i think (winking to the 
Udaller), that Noma gave credit to a word of 
so odd a story ; and I dare say that was the 
reason that she received us, I must needs say, 
in a very dry manner. I rather think she 
knew that Triptolemus, our friend here, had 
foiind s(N»e other hiding hole for the money, 
and that the story of the goblin was all his own 
invention. Por my part, I will never believe 
there was such a dwarf to be seen as the 
creature Master Yellowley describes, until I 
set my own eyes on him.» 

« Then you may do so at this moment, » said 

the Factor; «for, by (he muttered a deep 

asseveration as he sprung on his feet in great 
horror), there the creature is U 

All turned their eyes in the direction in 
which he pointed, and saw the hideous mis- 
shapen figure of Pacolet, with his eye^ fixed 
and glaring at them through the smoke. He 
had stolen open their conversation unper- 
ceived, until the Factor's eye lighted upon 
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him in the manner we have described* There 
wa» something so ghastly in his sudden and 
unexpected appearance, that eren the Udaller, 
to whom his form was femiliar, could not 
help starting. Neither pleased with himself 
for haying testified this degree of emotion, 
however slight, nor with the dwarf who had 
given cause to it, Magnus asked him sharply, 
what was his business there ? Pacolet replied 
by producing a letter, which he gave to the 
Udaller, uttering a sound resembling the word 
Shogh. 

« That is the Highlandman's language, « said 
the Udaller — « did'st thou learn that, Nicholas, 
when you lost your own?» 

Pacolet nodded, and signed to him to read 
his. letter. 

«Tliat is no such easy matter by fire«light, 
my good friend,» replied the Udaller; «but it 
may concern Minna, and we must try. » 

Brendaofferedherassistance,butthe Udaller 
answered, « No, no, my girl,— Noma's letters 
mast be read by those they are written to. 
Give the knave, Strumpfer, a drop of brandy 
the while, though he little deserves it at my 
Wds, considering the grin with which he 
sent the good Nantz down the crag this mom< 
iog, as if it had been as much ditchrwater.v . 

■ Will you be this honest gentleman's cup* 
bearer-^his Ganymede, iriend Yellowley, or 
shall I?« said Claud Halcro aside to the Factory 
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while Magnus Troil, having carefully Tviped 
his spectades, which he produced from a large 
copper-case, had disposed them on his hose, 
and was studying the epistle of Norna. 

tt I would not touch him, or go near him, 
for all the Carse of Gowrie,» said the Factor, 
Avhose fears were by no means entirely re- 
moved, though he saw that the dwarf was 
received as a creature of flesh and blood by 
the rest of the company ; « but I pray you to 
ask him what he has done with my horn of 
coin ?,» 

The dwarf, who heard the question, threw 
back his head, and displayed his enormous 
throat, pointing to it with his finger. 

ft Nay, if he has swallowed them there is no 
more to be said,» replied the Factor; « only I 
hope he will thrive on them as a cow on wet 
clover. He is dame Nomads servant, it 's like, 
— such man, such mistress ! But if theft and 
witchcraft are to go unpunished in this land, 
my Lord must find another factor ; for I have 
been used to live in a country where men^s 
'worldly gear was keepit front infang and out- 
fang thief, as well as their immortal souls from 
the claws of the de'il and his cummers, — sain 
and save us ! » 

The agriculturist was perhaps the less re- 
served in expressing his complaints, that the 
Udaller was for the present out of hearing, 
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haying drawn Claud Halcro apart into another 
comer of the hat. 

« And tell me, » said he, « friend Halcro, what 
errand took thee to Sumburgh, since I reckon 
it was scarce the mdte pleasure of sailing in 
partnership with yonder |>arnacle ?» 

« In faith, Fowde,» said the Bard, nand if 
you will have the truth, I went to speiak to 
Noma on your affairs. » 

ft On my affairs !» replied the Udaller; « on 
what affairs of mine?» 

ft Just touching your daughter's health. I 
heard that Noma reftised your message, and 
would not see Eric Scambester. Now, said I 
to myself, I have scarce joyed in meat, or 
drink, or music, or aught else, since Jarto 
Minna has been so ill; and I may say, literally 
as well as figuratively, that my day and night 
have been made sorrowful to me. In short, 
I thought I might have some more interest 
with old Noma than another, as Scalds and 
wise women were always accounted some- 
thing a-kin; and I undertook the jouney with 
the hope to be of some use to my old friend 
and his lovely daughter. » 

ft And it was most kindly done of yon, good 
warm-hearted Claud, » said the Udaller, shading 
him warmly by the hand, — « I ever said you 
showed the good old Norse heart amongst all 
thy fiddling and thy folly. Why, man, never 
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wince for the matter, but be blithe that thy 
heart is better than thy head« Well,— -and I 
warrant you got no answer from Noma ?» 

« None to purpose, v replied Claud Halcro; 
« but she held me cloee to question about Min- 
na's illness too, — and I told her how I had 
met her abroad the other morning in no very 
good weather, and how her sister Brenda said 
she had hurt her foot;^-in short, I told her 
all and every thing I knew.» 

«And something more besides, it would 
seem,» said the Udaller; k for I, at least, never 
heard before that Minna had hurt herself. » 

cr O, a scratch ! a mere scratch !» said the old 
man ; a but I was startled about it — terrified 
lest it had been the bite of a dog^ or some 
hurt from a venomous thing. I told all to 
Noma, however. » 

a And what,» answered the Udaller, «did 
she say, in the way of reply ?» 

ft She bade me begone about my business, 
and told me that the issue would be known at 
the Kirkwall Fair; and said just the like ^ 
this noodle of a Factors-it was all that eithar 
of us got for our labour, » said Halcro. 

ft That is strange, » said Magnus. ftMy kins- 
woman writes me in this letter not to fail 
going thither with my daughters. This Fair 
runs strongly in her head; — one would think 
she intended to lead the market, and yet she 
has nothing, to buy or to sell there which I 
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know of. And so yeu came awfty asi wi#e tt€ 
yoa ^entj and aii^amp^d ydor bott at' the 
motnh o£ the Voe ?» 

« Why^ how could I hotp i€?tf Mttd the pOi^t. 
4rl had set th« hoy to.ateer^ and n^ tb^r Aaw 
came suddenly off ahofeil GOidd tidt let ^ 
the tack and play on the fiddle at the same 
time. But it is all well enough, — salt-water 
nerer harmed Zetlander, so he could get out 
of it ; and, as Heaven would have it, we were 
within man's depth of the shore, and chancing 
to find this skio, we should have done well 
enough, with shelter and. fire, and are much 
better than well with your good cheer and 
good company. But it wears late, and Night 
and Day must be both as sleepy as old Mid- 
night can make them. There is an inner crib 
here, where the fishers slept, — somewhat fra- 
grant with the smell of their fish, but that is 
wholesome. They shall bestow themselves 
there, with the help of what cloaks you have, 
and then we will have one cup of brandy, and 
one stave of glorious John, or some little trifile 
of my own^ and so sleep as sound as cpb- 
biers. » 

«Two glasses of brandy, if you please, >' 
said the Udaller, « if our stores do not run 
dry ; but not a single stave of glorious John or 
of any one else to-night. » 

And this being arranged and executed agree, 
ably to the peremptory pleasure of the Udaller, 
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^he whole party consigned themselves to slum- 
ber for the night, and on the next day depart- 
ed for their several habitations, Claud Halcro 
having previously arranged with the Udaller 
that he wouldaccoiapany him and his daugh- 
ters on their proposed visit to Kirkwall. 
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CHAPTER iV. 

By this hand, thoa thinX'st me at far in the devirs book as 
thoa and FaUtaff, for obduracy and persistency. . Let the end 
try the man. . . . Albeit I could teH to thee, (as to one it pleases 
me, for fault of a better, to call my friend), I could be sad, and 
sad indeed too. 

Henry JV. Pari ij. 

We must now change the scene from Zetland 
to Orkney, and request our readers to accom- 
pany u& to the ruins of an elegant, though 
ancient structure, called the -EarFs palace. 
These remains, though much dilapidated, still 
exist in the neighbourhood of the massive and 
yenerable pile, which Norwegian devotion de- 
dicated to St Magnus the Martyr, ami, being 
contiguous to the Bishop^s Palace, which is 
also ruinous, the place is impressive, as exhi* 
biting vestiges of the mutations both in Church 
and State which have affected Orkney, as well 
as countries more exposed to such convul- 
sions. Several parts of these ruinous build- 
ings might be selected (under suitable modi- 
fications) as the model of a Gothic mansion, 
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providiug architects would be contented rather 
to imitate what is really beautiful in that spe- 
cies of building, than to make a medley of the 
caprices of the order, confounding the military, 
ecclesiastical, and domestic styles of all ages at 
random^ with additional fantasies and combi- 
natiolis of their own device, « all formed out 
of the builder^s brain. » 

The EarFs Palace forms three sides of an 
oblong square, and has, even in its ruins, the 
air of an elegant yet massive structure^ uniting^ 
as Was usual in the ri^sidenoe of feudal princes, 
the character of a palace and of a castle. A 
great baaqueting^haU communicating with 
several large rounds, or projecting turret- 
rooms, and having at either end an inaneaie 
chimney/ testifies the ancient Northern hospi- 
tality of the Earls of Orkney, and communis 
cates^ ahUQst in the modern fashion, with « 
gallery^ Qt withdrawing-room, of correspond- 
ing dimensions, and having, like the hall, it»^ 
projecting turrets. The lordly hall itself is 
lighted by a fine Gothic window of shafteid 
stone at one e&d, and is entered by a s^Micious 
and elegant staircase, consisting of three flights 
of stone steps. The exterior ornanie&ts aoui 
proportions of the ancient building are also 
very handsome ; but, being totally unprotected^ 
this remnant of the pomp and grandeur of 
Earls, who assumed the license as well as the 
(Ugnity of petty sovereigns^ is now &st crtim*^ 
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bling to decay, and has suffered considerably 
since the date of our story. * 

With folded arms and downcast looks^ the 
pirate Cleveland was pacing slowly the ruitttd 
hall which we have just described, a place of 
retirement which he had probably chosen bs^ 
cause it was distant from public resort. Ilis 
dress was considerably altered from that whick 
be usually wore in Zetland, and seemed a sort 
of uniform, richly laced, and exhibiting no 
small quantity of embroidery; a hat with a 
plume, and a small sword, yery handsomely 
mounted, then the constant companion of 
every one who assumed the rank of a gentle- 
man, showed his pretensions to that character. 
But if his exterior was so fenr improved, it 
seemed to be otherwise with his health and 
spirits. He was pale, and bad lost both the 
fire of his eye and the vivacity of his step; and 
his whole appearance indicated melancholy of 
mind, or suffering of body, or a combination 
of both evils. 

As develand thus paced these ancient ruins, 
a young man, of a light and slender form, 
whose showy dress seemed to have been 
studied with care, yet exhibited more extra- 
vagance than judgment or taste, whose manner 
was a janty affectation of the free and easy 
rake of the period, and the expression of whose 
countenance was lively, with a cast of effron- 
tery, tripped up the staircase, entered the 
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hall, and presented himself to Oleyeland, who 
merely nodded to him, and, pulling his hat 
deeper over his brows, resumed his solitary 
and discontented promenade. 

The stranger adjusted his own hat, nodded 
in* return, took snuff, with the air of a petit 
mattrey from a richly chased gold box, offered 
it'to Cleveland as he paced, and being repulsed 
rather coldly, replaced the box in his pocket, 
folded his arms in his turn, and stood looking 
with fixed attention on his motions whose 
solitude he had interrupted. At length Cleve- 
land stopped short, as if impatient of being 
longer the -subject of his observation, and said 
abruptly, «Why can I not be left alone for 
half an hour^ and what the devil is it that^ou 
want?» 

ft I am glad you spoke first, » answered the 
stranger, carelessly; « I was determined to know 
whether you were Clement Cleveland, or Cle- 
ment-s ghost, and they say ghosts never take 
the first word, so I now set it down for your- 
self in life and limb; and here is a fine old 
hurly-house you have found out for an owl to 
hide himself in at mid-day, or a ghost to re- 
visit the pale glimpses of the moon, as the 
divine Shakspeare says. » 

« Well, well,» answered Cleveland, abrupt* 
ly, nyour jest is made, and now let us have 
your earnest.') 

« In earnest, then, Captain Cleveland,i» re- 
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plied his companion, « I think you know me 
for your friend. » • 

« I am content to suppose so,» replied Gteve 
land. 

ft It is more than supposition,*) replied the 
young man ; « I have proved it — proved it 
both here and elsewhere. » 

((Well, weU,» answered Cleveland, «I ad- 
mit you have been always a friendly fellow — 
and what then?» 

a Well, well--and what then?» replied the 
other ; <r this is but a brief way of thanking 
folks. Look you, Captain, here is Benson, 
Barlowe, Dick Fletcher, and a few others of 
us who wished you well, have kept your old 
comrade Captain Goffe in these seas upon the 
look-out for you, when he and Hawkins, and 
the greater part of the ship's company, would 
fain have been down on the Spanish Main, 
and at the old- trade* » 

« And I wish to God that you had all gone 
about your business, » said Cleveland, « and left 
me to my fate.» 

« Which would have been to be informed 
against and hanged. Captain, the first time that 
any of these Dutch or English rascals, whom 
you have lightened of their cargoes, came to 
set their eyes upon you, and no place more 
likely to meet with sea-fering men, than in 
these islands. And here, to screen you from 
such a risk, we ha^ye been wasting our precious 
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time ber^9 till folks are grown verj peery ;aiui 
when we have no more goocl« or moi^iey to 
spend amongst them, the fellows will be for 
grabbing the ship.» 

« Well then, why do you not sail off with- 
out me?» said Qeveland — « There has been 
fair partition, and all have had their share-*— 
let all do as they like. I have lost my $faip, 
and, halving been once a captain, I will not go 
to sea under command of Goffe or any other 
man. Besides, you know well enough that 
both Hawkins and he bear me iltwill for keep- 
ing them from sinking the Spanish brig, with 
the poor devils of negroes on board. » 

M Why? what the foul fiend is the matter with 
thee?» said his companion; « Are you Clement 
Cleveland, our own old true-hearted Glem of 
the Gleugbf and do you Calk of being afraid of 
Hawkins and Goffe, and a score of such fellows, 
when you have myself, and Barlow, and Dick 
Fletcher at your h»ck? When was it we de- 
serted you, either in council or in fight, that 
you should be afraid of our flinching now? 
And as for serving under Goffe, I hope it is no 
new thing for gentlemen of fortune who are 
going on the account, to change a captain now 
and then. Let us alone for that, captain you 
shall be; for de^ rock me asleep if I serve 
under that fellow Goffe, who is as very a bloods 
hound as ever sucked bitch^ — ^no, no, Itbank 
y6u*---my captain must have a little of the gen- 
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tleman about him, howsoever. Besides, you 
know, it was you >vho first dipped my hands 
in the dirty water, and turned me from a 
stroller by land, to a rover by sea.i* 

«Alas, poor Bunceiy said Cleveland, "yOu 
owe me Uttle thanks for that service. » 

« That is as you take it,» replied Bunce; « for 
my part, I see no harm in levying contributions 
on the public either one way or toother. But I 
wish you would forget that name of Bunce, and 
call me Altamont, as I have often desired you 
to do. I hope a gentleman of the roving trade 
has as good a right to have an alias as a stroller, 
and I never stepped on the boards but what I 
was Altamont at the least. » 

ft Well then. Jack Altamont, » replied Cleve- 
land, ft since Altamont is the word-^ — v 

a Yes, but Captain, Jack is not the word, 
though Altamont be so. Jack Altamont !^ — 
why, 'tis a velvet coat with paper lace — Let it 
be Frederick, Captain ; Frederick Altamont is 
all of a piece. » 

ft Frederick be it then, with all my heart, » 
said Cleveland; « and pray tell me, which of 
your names will sound best at the head of the 
Last Speech, Confession, and Dying Words of 
John Bunce, alias Frederick Altamont, who 
was this morning hanged at Execution-dock, 
for the crime of Piracy upon the High Seas?» 

ft Faith, I cannot answer that question, with- 
out another can of grog. Captain ; so if you will 
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go down with me to Bet Haldane^s on the quay, 
I will bestow some thought on the nmtter, with 
the help of a right pipa of Trinidado. We 
will have the gallon bowl filled with the best 
stuff you ever tasted, and I know some smart 
wenches who will help us to drain it. But you 
shake your head — you 're not i' the vein? — 
Well then, I will stay with you;, for by thi$ 
hand, Clem, you shift me not off. Only I will 
ferret ^pu out of this burrow of old stones, 
and. carry you into sunshine and fair air.-«- 
Where shall we go?» 

a Where you will, 9 said Cleveland, a so that 
you keep out of the way of our own rascals, 
and all others. » 

ft Why, then,» replied Bunce, « you and I will 
go up to the Hill of Whiteford, which over-^ 
looks the town, and walk together as jgravely 
and honestly as a pair of well employed attor*- 
neys.v 

As they proceeded to leave the ruinous 
castle, Bunce, turning back to look at it, thus 
addressed his companion : 

ft Hark ye. Captain, doest thou kqow who 
last inhabited this old cock-loft?* 

« An Earl of the Orkneys, they ^ay,i» replied 
Cleveland. 

ft 4nd are you avised what death he died o,f?» 
said Bunce ; « for I have heard that it was of a 
tight neck -collar -^.9 hempen fever, or the 
Ifke.w 
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«The people hare do 8ay^» replied Cleve- 
land, <i that his lordship, dome hundred years 
ago, hfitd the mishap to become acquainted with 
the nature of a loop and a leap in the air. » 

• Why, la ye there now i» said Bnnee ; « there 
was some credit in being hanged in those days« 
and in such worshipful company. And what 
might his lordship have done to deserve such 
promotion?* 

« Plundered the Kege subjects, they say, » re^ 
plied Glevriand^ « slain and wounded thea^ 
fired upon his Majesty's flag, and so fortb.» 

«Near a-kin Co a gentleman rover, then,* 
smd Buttce, making a theatrical bdw towards 
the €id building; «a(nd, tbei^fore, my miost 
potent^ gi^ve, and reverend l^gnior Earl, I 
crave leave to call yon my loving cousin, and 
bid you -most heartily adieu. I leav^^ yim in 
the good company of rats and mice, and so 
forth, and I carry with me im honest gentle^ 
man, who, having of late had no more heart 
than a mouse, is now desirous to run away 
from his pt ofession and (iriends hke a rat, add 
would therefore be a most fitting deniiMrn of 
yomr earkhip's psdace.ir 

« I wonld advise you not to speak so lodd, 
my good friend, Frederick Altamont, or John 
Bunce,» said Cleveland; «when youwevs on 
the stage, you might safely rant as loud as you 
listed i bat, in your present profession, of which 
you are so fond, every man speaks under ^or^- 

3, 
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rection of the yard-arm, and a running noose, n 
The comrades left, the little town of Kirk- 
wall in silence, and ascended the Hill of White* 
ford, which raises its brow of dark heath, nn- 
inlerrupted by inclosures or cultivation of any 
kind, to . the northward of the ancient Burgh 
of Saint JVfagnus. The plain at the foot of 
the hill was already occupied by. numbers of 
persons who were engaged in making prepara- 
tions for the Fair of Saint OUa, to be held upon 
the ensuing day, and which forms a general 
rendezvous to all the neighbouring islands of 
Orkney, and is even frequented by many per- 
sons, from the more distant archipelago of Zet- 
land. It is, in the words of the Proclamation, 
« a free Mercat and. Fair, holden at the good 
Burgh of Kirkwall on the third of August, being 
Saint OUaw's day,» and continuing for an in- 
definite space thereafter, extending from three 
days to a week, and upwards. The Fair is of 
great antiquity, and derives its name from 
Olaus, Olave, Ollaw, the celebrated monarch 
of Norway, who, rather, by the edge of his 
sword than any milder argument, introduced 
Christianity into those isles, and was respect- 
ed as the patron of Kirkwall some time before 
he shared that honour with Saint Magnus the 
Martyr. . 

. k was no part of . Cleveland's purpose to 
mingle in the busy scene which was here going 
on; and, turning their route to the left, they 
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soon ascended into undisturbed solitude, save 
where the grouse, more plentiful in Orkney, 
perhaps, than in any other part of the British 
dominions, rose in covey, and went off beforie 
them. Having continued to ascend till they 
had well nigh reached the summit of the co- 
nical hill, both turned round, as with one con- 
sent, to look at and admire the prospect be- 
neath. 

The lively bustle, which extended between 
the foot of the hill and the town, gave life and 
variety to that part of the scene ; then was seen 
the town itself, out of which arose, like a great 
mass, .superior in proportion as it seemed to 
the whole burgh, the ancient Cathedral of 
Saint Magnus, of the heaviest order of Gothic 
architecture, but grand, solemn, and stately, 
the work of a distant age, and of a powerful 
hand. The quay, with the shipping, lent ad- 
ditional vivacity to the scene; and not only the 
whole beautiful bay, which lies betwixt the 
promontories of Inganess and Quantemess, at 
the bottom of lyhtch Kirkwall is situated, but 
all the sea, so far as visible, and in particular 
the whole strait betwixt the island of Shapinsha 
and that called Pomona, or the Mainland, was 
covered and enlivened by a variety of boats 
and small vessels, freighted from distant islands 
to convey passengers or merchandize to the 
Fair of Saint 011a w. 

Having attained the point by which this fiur 
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and bu&y prospect was most completely com* 
manded, each of the stcangersy in seaman fai- 
shion, had recourse to his spy-glassy to assist tfate 
naked eye in considering the bay of Kirkwall, 
and the nnmerous Tessels by which it was 
travi^sed. But the attention of the two comr 
panions seemed to be arrested by different ah- 
jects. That of BniK^e, or Altamont, as he chose 
to call himself, was riveted to the armed slodp, 
where, conspicuous by her square rigging and 
length of beam, with the English jack and peur 
non, which they had the precaution to keep 
flyings she lay among the merchant yessels, as 
distinguished from thenk by the trim neatacn 
of her appearance, as a trained soldier amongst 
a crowd of downs. 

n Yonder she lies,» said Bnnce; »! wish to 
God she was in the bay of Hcmduras — yon cap- 
tain, on the quarterdeck,. I your Ueolenant, and 
Fletcher quarter-master, and fifty stout fettows 
under us — I ^ould not wish to see these 
blasted heaths and rodws again for one while ! 
~And captain you shall soon be. The old 
brute Goffe gets drank as a lord erery day, 
swaggers, and shoots^ and cuts among the 
crew ; and besides, he has quarrelled with the 
people here so damnably, that they will scarce 
let water or provisions g^ on board of us^ and 
we expect an open breach every day.» 

As Bunce received no answer, he turned 
short round on his ccm^anion, and, perceivings 
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his attention otherwise engaged, exdaimed,'-'- 
« What the devil is the matter with yon? or 
what can you see in sill that trumpery smsdt* 
craft, which is only loaded with stock'^fish and 
hng, and smoked geese, and tubs of butter 
that is worse than tatlow^-^the cargoes of the 
whole lumped together would not be worth 
the flash of a pistol-^^^No, no, give me such a 
chase as we might see from the mast-head off 
the island of Trinidado. Your Don, rolling as 
deep in the water as a grampus, deep leaden 
with rum, sugar, and bales of tobacco, and att 
the rest ingots, moidoo^es, and gold dust; then 
set all sail, clear the deck, stand to quarters, up 
with the Jolly Boger * -^we near her-^we make 
her out to be well manned and armed. » 

« Twenty gims on her lower deck,* said 
Clevdbnd* 

« Forty, if you will,y retorted Buace, « and 
we have but ten mouuted-^nerer mind. The 
Don blaaes away-^ne^er maud yet, my iMWe 
lads-^run her alongside, and on board with 
you — to work, with your grenadoes, your cut- 
lasses, pole-axes, and pistols — The Don cries 
Biiserecordia, and we share the cargo without 
CO /tcenejo &eigniot^9 

« By my fiuthyN said CleveUmd, « thou takest 
so kindly to the tiade,^ that all the world nuiy 

* The pirates gave this name to the black flag, which, with 
maoy horribte derice* to enhance its terrors, was' their lavourite 
ensign. 
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see that ho honest man was spoiled when you 
were made a pirate. But you shall not prevail 
on me to go farther in the devil's road with 
you; "for you know yourself that what is got 
over his back is spent — you wot how. In a 
week, or a month at most, the rum and the 
sugar is out, the bales of tobacco have become 
smoke, the moidores, ingots, and gold dust, 
have got out of our hands, into those of the 
quiet, honest, conscientious folks who dwell 
at Port Royal and elsewhere^ — wink hard on 
<mr trade as long as we have money, but not a 
jot beyond. Then we have cold looks, and it 
mcay be a hint is given to the Judge Marshal; 
for when our pockets are worth nothing, otir 
honest friends, rather than want, will make 
money upon our heads. Then comes a high 
gallows and a short baker, and so dies the 
Gentlemmi Rover. I tell thee I will leave this 
tkude;and when I turn my glass from one of 
these barks and boats to another, there is not 
the vvorst of them which I would not row for 
life, rather than continue to be what I have 
been. These poor men make the seaa means 
of honest livelihood and friendly communica- 
tion between shore and shore, for the mutual 
benefit of the inhabitants; but we have made 
it a road to the ruin of others, and to our own 
destn|Ction here and in eternity. — I am de- 
termined to turn honest man, and use this life 
ho longer !» 
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• And where will yoar honesty take up its 
abode, if it please you?v said Bunce.— « You 
haye broke the laws of every nation, and the 
hand.of the law will detect and crush you wher- 
ever you may take refuge. — Cleveland, I speak 
to you more seriously than I am wont to do. 
I have had my reflections too, and they have 
been bad enough and bitter enough, though 
they lasted but a few minutes, to spoil me 
weeks of joviality. But here is the matter, — 
what can we do but go on as we have done, 
unless we have a direct purpose of adorning 
the yard-arm ?» 

« We may claim the benefit of the procla- 
mation to those of our sort who come in and 
surrender,!! said Cleveland. 

«Umph!» answered his companion, drily; 
« the date of that day of grace has been for 
some time over, and they may take the penalty 
or grant the pardon at their pleasure. Were 
I you, I would not put my neck in such a ven- 
ture. » 

ft Why, others have been admitted but lately 
to £aivour, and why should not I ?» said Cleve- 
land. 

a Ay,» replied his associate, « Harry Glasby 
and some others have been spared; but Glasby 
did what was called good service, in betraying 
his comrades, and retaking the Jolly Fortune ; 
and that I think you would scorn, even- to be 
revenged of the brute Goffe yonder. » 
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« I wotild die a thousand times sOcmer,)* said 
Cleveland. 

« I will be sworn for it,» said Buoce; wand 
the others were forecastle fellows— petty lar* 
ceny rogues^ scarce worth the hemp it would 
have cost to hang them. But your name has 
stood too high amongst the gentlemen of for* 
tune for you to get off so easily. You are the 
prime buck of the herd, and will be marked 
accordingly. V 

cr And why so, I pray yon?y said Gleve^sd; 
« you know well enough my aim, Jack.» 

a Frederick, if you please, » said Bunce* 

a The devil take your folly \ — Pr'ythee keep 
thy wit, and let us be grave for a moment«» 

f( For a moment — be it so',» said Bunee ; « but 
I feel the spirit of Altamont coming fsist upon 
ine,-*^! have been a grave man for ten minutes 
«dready.» 

« Be so then Cor a little longer, » said Cleve* 
land ; « I know, Jack, that you really love me; 
and since we have come thus far in this talk, I 
wiU trust you estirely. Now tell me why 
should I be refused the benefit of thisgvackMXB 
proclamation ? I have borne a rough outside, 
as thou knowest; but, kt time of need, I can 
show the number of lives which I have been 
the meane of saving, the property which I 
have restored to those who owned it, when, 
without my intercession, it would have been 
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wantonly destroyed. In short, Bunce, I can 

show » 

« That you were as gentle a thief as Robin 
Hood himself, said Bunce, « and for that rea- 
son, I, Fletcher, and the better sort amongst 
us, love you, as one who saves the character of 
us Gentlemen Rovers from utter reprobation. 
— ^Well, suppose your pardon made out, what 
are yon to do next? — what class in society will 
receive you? — with whom will you associate? 
Old Drake, in Queen Bess's time, could plunder 
Peru and Mexico without a line of commission 
to show for it, and, blessed be her memory, he 
was knighted for it on his return. And there 
was Hal Morgan, the Welchman, nearer our 
time, in the days of merry King Charles, brought 
all his gettings home, had his estate and his 
country-house, and who but he. But that is 
all ended now — once a pirate, and an outcast 
for ever. The poor devil may go and live, 
shunned and despised by every one, in some 
obscure sea-port, with such part of his guilty 
earnings as courtiers and clerks leave him-— 
for pardons do not pass the seals for nothing; 
—and when he takes his walk along the pier, 
if a stranger asks, who is the down-looking, 
swarthy, melancholy man, for whom all make 
way, as if he brought the plague in his person, 
the answer shall be, that is such-a-one, the 
pardoned pirate!— No honest man will speak 

VOL. III. A 
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to hmx,-^^nQ wonutn cif repute will give hint 
her hand.n 

ft Your picture is too highly coloured, Jack,» 
said Cleveland, suddeoly interrupting his 
friead ; « there are women — there is one at 
least, that would be true to her lover, even 
if he were what you have described.* 

Bunce was silent for a moment, and looked 
fixedly at his friend. «By my soulU he said 
at length, » i begin to think myself f| conjuror. 
Unlikely as^ it all was, I could not b^Ip suspect- 
ing from the beginning that tliere was a girl in 
the case. Why, this is worse than Prince Vol- 
^cius in love, ha! ha I ha! » 

« Laugh as you wil],» said Clereland, « it is 
true; — there is a maiden who is contented to 
love me, pirate as I am ; and I will fairly own 
to you. Jack, that though 1 have often at times 
detested our roving life, and myself for foU 
lowing it, yet I doubt if I could have found 
resolution to make the break which I have 
now resolved on, but for her sake.» 

« Why, then> 6od-a-merey 1« replied Bunce, 
« there is no speaking sense to a madman; 
and lave in one of your trade, Captain, is little 
better than lunacy. The girl must be. a rare 
creature, for a wise man to^ risk hanging for 
her. But hark ye, may she not be a little 
touched as -well as yourself ?^*-^and is it not 
sympathy that has done it? She is, I under- 
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Stand, not one of our ordinary cockatrices, 
but a girl of cooduc^t and charact«r> 

ft Both are a» undoubted as that she is the 
mo^t beautiful and bewitching'creature vrhom 
the eye ever opened upon,* ansv^ered Cleve- 
land. 

« And she loves thee, knowing thee, most 
noble Captain, to be a commander among those 
gentlemen of fortune whom the vulgar call 
pirates?* 

« Ev«n so — I am assured of it, » said Cleve- 
land. 

« Why, then,» ans^vered Bunce, « she is 
either mad in good earnest, as I said before, or 
^he does not know what a pirate is*. » 

41 You are right in the last point, » replied 
Cleveland. « She has been bred in such re- 
mote simplicity, and utter ignorance of what 
is evil, that she compares our occupation with 
that of the old Northmen, who swept sea and 
haven with their victorious galleys, established 
colonies, conquered countries, and took the 
name dl Sea-Kings. » 

« And a better one^ it is than that of pirate, 
and comes much to the same purpose, I dare 
say,» said Bunce. « But this must be a mettled 
wench! — why did you not bring her aboard? 
methinks it was pity to baulk hef fancy. » 

« And do you think, » said Cleveland, « that 
1 could so utterly f4ay the part of a fellen 
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spirit as to avail .myself of her enthusiastic 
error, and.briog ao angel of beauty and inno- 
cence acquainted with such a hell as exists on 
board of yonder infernal ship of ours ? — I tell 
you, my friend, that were all my former 
sins doubled in weight and in dye, such a vil- 
lany would have outglared and outweighed 
them all.» 

« Why, .then, Captain Cleveland,* said his 
confidant, « methinks it was but a fool's part 
to come hither at .all. The news must one 
day have gone abroad, that the celebrated 
pirate, Captain Cleveland, with his good sloop 
the Revenge, had been lost on the Mainland 
of Zetland, and all bands perished; so you 
would have remained hid both from friend 
and enemy, and might have married your 
pretty Zetland er, and converted your sash and 
scarf into fishing-nets, and your cutlass into a 
harpoon,and swept the seas for fish instead of 
florins. » 

tt And so I had determined, >» said the Cap- 
tain ; « but a Jagger, as they call thein here, 
like a meddling, peddling thief as he is, 
brought down intelligence to Zetland of your 
lying here, and I was fain to set off, to see if 
you were the consort of whom I had told 
them, long before I thought of leaving the 
roving trade. » 

« Ay,» said Bunce, « and so far you judged 
well. For as you had heard of our being at 
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Kirkwall, so we should have soon learned that 
you were at Zetland ; and some of us for 
friendship, some for hatred, and some for fear 
of your playing Harry Glasby upon us, would 
have come down for the purpose of getting 
you into our company again. » 

« I suspected as much,» said the Captain, 
« and therefore was fain to decline the cour- 
teous offer of a friend, who proposed tobririg 
me here about this time. Besides, Jack, i 
recollected that, as you say, my pardon will 
not pass the seals without money, my own was 
waxing low — no wonder, thou knowest I was 
never a churl of it— And so » 

« And so you came for your share of the 
cobs ?» replied his friend — ^« It was wisely 
done; and we shared honourably — pso far 
Goffe has acted up to articles, it must be al- 
lowed. But keep your purpose of leaving 
him close in your breast, for I dread his play- 
ing you some dog's trick or other ; for he cer- 
tainly thought himself sure of your share, and 
will hardly forgive your coming alive to dis- 
appoint him.» 

a I fear him not,» said Cleveland, « and he 
knows that well. I would I were as well clear 
of the consequences of having been his com- 
rade, as I hold myself to be of all those which 
may attend his ill-will. Another unhappy job 
I may be troubled with — I hurt a young fel- 
low, who has been my plague for some time, 
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in a0 unhappy brawl that chanced the moraing 
IleftZetJand^v 

« Is ha dead ?» asked Buace : « It is a more 
serious question here than it would be on fiie 
Grand Caimains or the Bahama Isles, and 
where a brace or two of fellows mav he shot 
in a morning, and no more heard of or asked 
about them than if they were so many wood- 
pigeons. But here it may be otherwise ; so I 
hope you have not made your friend im- 
mortal. » 

a 1 hope not,» said the Gaptaini « though 
my anger has been fatal to thosie who have 
given me less provocation. . To say the truth, 
I was sorry for the lad notwithstanding, and 
especially as I was forced to leave him in mad 
keeping, tt 

« In mad keeping?* said Bunce ; « why, 
what means that?» 

• « You shall hear,» replied his friend. « In 
the first place, you are to know, this young 
man came suddenly on me while I was trying 
to gain Minna's ear for a private interview be- 
fore 1 set sail, that I might explain my purpose 
to hw:. Now to be broken in on by the ac- 
cursed rudeness of this young fellow at such 
a moment » 

« The interruption deserved death,* said 
Bunce, « by all the laws of love and honoor !» 

a A truce with your ends of plays. Jack, and 
listen one moment — ^The brisk youth thought 
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proper to retort, when I commanded him to 
be gone. I am not, thou knowest, very pa- 
tient, and enforced my commands with a blow, 
which he returned as round ly« We struggled* 
till I became desirous that we should part at 
any rate, which I could only effect by a stroke 
of my poniard, which, according to old use, 
1 have, thou knowest, always about me. I 
had scarce done this when 1 repented; but 
there was no time to think of any thing save 
escape and concealment, for if the house rose 
on me, I was lost ; as the fiery old man, who' 
is head of the family, would have done justice 
on me had I been his brother^ I took the 
body hastily on my shoulders to carry it down 
to the sea-shore, with the hasty purpose of 
throwing it into a riva^ as they call them, or 
chasm of great d^pth, where it would have 
been long enou^ in being discovered. This 
done, I intended to jump into the boat which 
I bad lying ready, and set sail for Kirkwall. 
But as I walked hastily towards the beach with 
my burthen, the poor young fellow groaned,. 
and so apprized me that the wound had not 
been instantly fatal. I was by this time well 
concealed amongst the rocks, and, far from de- 
siring to complete my crime, I laid the young 
man on the ground, and was doing what I 
could to staunch the blood, when suddenly 
an old woman stood before me. She was a 
person whom I had frequently seen while iu 
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Zetland^ and to whom they ascribe the cha- 
racter of a sorceress, or, as the negroes say, 
an Obi woman. She demanded the wounded 
man of me, and 1 was too much pressed for 
time to hesitate complying with her request. 
More she was about to say to me, when we 
heard the voice of a silly old man, belonging 
to the family, singing at some distance. She 
then pressed her finger on her lip as a sign of 
secrecy, whistled very low, and a shapeless, 
deformed brute of a dwarf coming to her as- 
sistance, they carried the wounded man into 
one of the caverns with which the place 
abounds, and I got to my boat and to sea with 
all expedition. If that old hag be , as they say, 
connected with the King of the Air, she fa- 
voured me that morning with a turn of her 
calling ; for not even the West Indian torna- 
does, which we have weathered together, 
made a wilder racket than the squall that drove 
me so far out of our course, that, without a 
pocket-compass, which . I chanced to have 
about me, I should never have recovered the 
Fair Isle for which we run, and where I found 
a brig which brought me to this place. But 
whether the old woman meant me weal or 
woe, here we came at length in safety from the 
sea, and here I remain at land, in doubts and 
difficulties of more kinds than one. » 

«0 the devil take the Sumburgh-head,» 
5aid Bunce, or whatever they call the rock , 
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that you knocked our clever little Revenge 
against !» 

« Do not say I knocked her on the rock^n 
said Cleveland; «have I not told you fifty 
times, if the cowards had not taken to their 
boat, though I showed them the danger, and 
told them they would be all swamped, which 
happened the instant they cast off the painter, 
she would have been afloat at this moment? 
Had they stood by me and the ship, their lives 
would have been saved ; had I gone with them, 
mine would have been lost : who can say which 
is for the best ?« 

« Well,» replied his firiend, « I know your 
case now, and can the better help and advise. 
I will be true to you, Clement, as the blade to 
the hilt ; but I cannot think that you should 
leave us. As the old Scottish song says, ^ Waes 
my heart that we should sunder.'— -But come, 
ypii will aboard with us to day, at any rate ?» 

a I have no other place of refuge, » said 
Cleveland, with a sigh. 

He then once more ran his eyes over the 
bay, directed his spy-glass upon several of the 
vessels which traversed its surface, in hopes, 
doubtless, of discerning the vessel of Magnus 
Troil, and then followed his companion down 
the hill in silence. 



CHAPTER V. 

I ttriTC like to the veMel in the tide^way, 
Which, lacking fiavouring breeze, hath not the power 
To stem the poverful current. — Even »o. 
Resolving daily to forsake my vices, 
Habit, strong circumstance, renew'd temptaitioBt 
SiMreep rae to sea agaio.*^0 heavenly breath, 
Fill thou my sails, and aid the feeble vessel, 
Whieh ne*er can reach the blessed port without th^e ! 

T is Odds when Evens me«C. 

Cleveland, with his confidant Bunce, de* 
scended the hill for a time in sileaoe« until at 
length the latter renewed their conversation. 
a You have taken this fellow's wound more 
on your conscience than you need, Captain — I 
have known you do more and think less on't.w 
. « Not on such slight provocation, Jack, v re- 
plied Cleveland. « Besides, the lad saved my 
life; and say that I requited him the favour, 
still we should not have met on such evil 
terms ; but I trust that he may receive aid 
from that woman, who has certainly strange 
skill in simples. » 

a And over simpletons. Captain, » said his 
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friend, « in which class I must e'en put you 
down, if you think more on this subject. That 
you should be made a fool of by a young wo- 
mau, why, it is many an honest man's case;**^ 
but to puzzle your pate about the mummeries 
of an old one, is far too great a folly to indulge 
a friend in. Talk to me of your Minna, since 
you so call her, as much as you will ; but you 
have no title to trouble your faithful squire- 
errant with your old mumping magician. And 
now here we are once more amongst the 
booths and tents, which these good folks are 
pitching — let us look and see whether we may 
not find some fun and frolic amongst them. 
In merry England, now, you would have seen, 
on such an occasion, two or three bands of 
strollers, as many fire-<eaters and conjurors, as 
many shows of wild beasts ; but amongst these 
grave folks, there is nothing but what savQurs 
of business and of commodity — no, not so 
much as a single squall from my merry gossip 
Punch and his rib Joan.» 

As Bunce thus spoke, Cleveland cast his eyes 
on some very gay clothes, which, with other 
articles, hung out upon one of the booths, that 
had a good deal more of ornameht and exterior 
decoration than the rest. There was in front 
a small sign of canvas painted, announcing the 
variety of goods which the owner of the booth, 
Bryce Snaelsfoot, had upon sale, and the rea- 
sonable prices at which he proposed to offer 
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them to the public. For the further gratifica- 
tion of the spectator, the sigh bore on the op- 
posite side an emblematic device, resemblihg 
our first parents in their vegetable garments, 
with this legend — 

m Poor sinners whom the snake decetves, 
Are fain to cover them "tvith leaves. 
Zetland hath no leaves, 'tis tpue. 
Because that trees are none, or few; 
But vre have flait and tails of woo' 
For linen cloth and wadmaal blue; 
And we have many of foreign knadu. 
Of finer waft than woo' or flax. 
Ye gallanty Lambmas lads ' appear, 
And bring yonr Lambmas sisters here, 
Bryce Snaelsfoot spares not cost or care. 
To pleasure every gent'C pair.* 

While Cleveland was perusing these goodly 
rhymes, which brought to his mind Claud 
Halcro, to whom, as the poet laureat of the 
island, ready with his talent alike in the ser- 
vice of the great and small, they probably 
owed their origin, the worthy proprietor of 
the booth, having cast eye upon him, began 
with a hasty and a trembling hand to remove 
«ome of the garments, which, as the sale only 
commenced upon the ensuing day, he had ex- 

* It was anciently a custom at Saint OUaw's Fair at Kirkwall, 
that the young people of the lower class, and of either sex, asso- 
ciated in pairs for the period of the Fair, during -which (he cou- 
ple were termed Lambmas brother and sister. It is easy to con- 
ceive that the exclusive familiarity arising out of this custom was 
liable to abuse, the rather that it is said little scandal iras at- 
tached to the indiscretions which it occasioned. 
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posed either for- the purpose of airing them> 
or to excite the admiration of the spectators. 

«By my Avord, Captain, » whispered Bunce 
to CleTeland, « you must have had that fellow 
under your clutches one day, and he remem* 
bers one gripe of your talons, and fears another. 
See how fast he is packing his wares out of 
sight so soon as he set eyes on you.v 

nHis wares !» said Cleveland, on looking 
more attentively at his proceedings ; « By hea-* 
ven, they are my clothes which I left in a chest 
at Jarlshof, when the Bevenge was lost there. 
— Why, Bryce Snaelsfoot, thou thief, dog, and 
villain, what means this? Have you not made 
enough of us by cheap buying and dear selling, 
that you have seized on my trunk and wearing- 
apparel ?» 

Bryce Snaelsfoot, \vho probably would other- 
wise not have been willing to see his friend the 
Captain, was now by the vivacity of his attack 
obliged to pay attention to him. He first 
whispered to his little foot page, by whom, as 
we haye already noticed, he vvas usually at- 
tended, «Bun to the town-couacil-house, Jarto, 
and tell the provost and bailies they maun 
send some of their officers speedily, for here 
is like to be wild wark in the fair.» 

So having said, and having seconded his 
commands by a push on the shoulder of his 
messenger, which sent him spinning out of the 
shop as fisist ^s heels could carry him, Bryce 
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Snaelsfoot t^imed to his old acquaintance, and 
with that amplification of words and exaggera- 
tion of manner, which in Scotland is called 
a making a phrs^e,» he ejacubted — « The Lord 
be gnde to us ! the worthy Captain Cleveland, 
that we were all sae griered about, returned 
to relieve our hearts again! Wat have, my 
cheeks been for you (here Bryce wiped his 
eyes), and blithe am I now to see yon re- 
stored to your sorrowing friends* » 

ft My sorrowing friends, you rascal !» said 
Cleveland ; a I will give you better cause for 
sorrow than ever you had on my account, if 
you do not tell me instantly where you stole 
all my clothes. » 

« Stole U ejaculated Bryce, casting up his 
eyes to heaven ; « now the Powers be gude to 
usl-^^the poor gentleman has lost his reason 
in that weary gale of wind. » 

« Why, you insolent rascal ! » said Cleyetand, 
grasping the cane which he carried, « do yon 
think to bamboozle me with your impudence ? 
As you would have a whole head on your 
shoulders, and your bones in a> whole skin one 
minute longer, tell me where the devil yon 
stole my wearing-apparel. » 

Bryce Snaelsfoot ejaculated once more a re- 
petition of the word « Stole ! now Heaven be 
gude to us ! » but at the same time conscious 
that the Captain was likely to be sudden in 
execution, cast an anxious look to the towna, to 
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seethe loitering aid of the civil power advance 
to his rescue. 

• I insist on an instant answer,* said the 
Captain, with upraised weapon, (tor else I 
will beat you to a mummy, and throw out all 
your firippery upon the common. » 

Meanwhile, Master John Bunce, who con- 
sidered the whole affeir as an excellent good 
jest, and not the worse one that it made Cleve- 
land very angry, seized hold of the Captain's 
arm, and, without any idea of ultimately pre- 
venting him from executing his threats, inter- 
fered just so much as was necessary to protract 
a discussion so amusing. 

ft Nay, let the honest man speak, » he said, 
N messmate ; he has as fine a cozening face as 
ever stood on a knavish pair of shoulders, and 
his are the true flourishes of eloqaence, in the 
course of which men snip the cloth an inch 
too short. Now, I wish you to consider that 
you are both of a trade, — he measures bales by 
the yard, and you by the sword, — and so I 
\\ ill not have him chopped up till he has had a 
fair chase. » 

«You are a fool!» said Cleveland, endea- 
irouring to shake his friend off, — « Let me go ; 
for by Heaven I will be foul of him ! » 

ff Hold him fast, » said the pedlar, « good 
dear merry gentleman, hold him fest ! » 

ftThen say something for yourself, » said 
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Bunce ; « use your gob-box, man ; patter away, 
or by my soul I will let bim loose on you ! » 

a He says I stole tbese goods, » said Bryce, 
wbo now s^w himself run so close, that plead- 
ing to the charge became inevitable. « Now, 
how could I steal them, when they are mine 
by fair and lawful purchase ?» 

a Purchase! you beggarly vagrant Iw said 
Cleveland ; « from whom did you dare to buy 
my clothes? or who had the impudence to 
sell them?» 

It Just that worthy professor, Mrs Swertha, 
the housekeeper at Jarlshof, who acted as 
your executor, » said the pedlar ; a and a grieved 
heart she had.» 

a And so she was resolved to make a heavv 
pocket of it, I suppose, » said the Captain; 
« but how did she dare to sell the things left 
in her charge?" 

« Why, she acted all for the best, good wo- 
man !» said the pedlar, anxious to protract the 
discussion until the arrival of succours ; « and 
if you will but hear reason, I am ready to 
account with you for the chest and all that it 
holds. » 

ft Speak out then, and let us have none of 
thy damnable evasions, » said Captain Cleve- 
land ; «if you show ever so little purpose of 
being somewhat honest for once in thy life, 1 
will not beat thee. » 

f Why you see, noble Captain, » said the ped- 



lar, — and then muttered to lumself, « plague 
on Pate Peterson's cripple knee, they will be 
waiting on him, hirpling useless body I » then 
resumed aloud'--*« the country, ye see, is in 
great perplexity — great perplexity indeed,-^ 
much perplexity truly. There was your ho- 
nour missing, that was loved by great and 
small— clean missing — no where to be heard 
pf—- a lost man-*— lunquhile- — dead— -defunct. » 

« You shall find me alive to your cost, you 
scoundrel I » said the irritable Captain. 

« Weel, but take patience, — ye will not hear 
a body speak, » said the Jagger. — « Then there 
was the lad Mordaunt Mertoun » 

It Ha ! » said the Captain, « what of him ?» 

a Cannot be heard of,» said the pedlar, 
« clean and clear tint,^ — a gone youth; — fidlen, 
it is thought, from the craig into the sea-^he 
was aye venturous. I have had dealings with 
him for furs and feathers, whUk he swapped 
against powder and shot and the like;'^nd 
now he has worn out from among us^— clean 
retired--<^utterly vanished, like the last puff of 
an auld wife's tobacco pipe*» 

« But what is all this to the Captain^s clothes^ 
my dear friend ?» said Bunce ; « I must preseruly 
beat you myself until you come to the point. » 

nWeel, weel, — 'patience, patience, p said 
Bryce, waving his hand; «you will get all 
time enough. Weel, there are two folks 
gane, as I said, forbye the distress at Burgh** 

4. 
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Westra about Mistress Minna's sad ailment-^— » 
« Bring not her into your buffoonery, sir^ 
rah^u said Cleveland, in a tone of anger, not 
so loud, but far deeper and more concentrated 
tban he had hitherto used ; « for if you name 
her with less than reverence, I will crop the 
ears out of your head, and make you swallow 
them on the spot !» 

a He, he, he/.» faintly laughed the Jagger; 
4 that were a pleasant jest ! you are pleased* to 
be witty. But to say naething of Burgh- Westra, 
there is the carle at Jarlshof, he that was the 
auld Mertoun, Mordaunt's father, whom men 
thought as &st bound to the place he dwelt in 
as the Sumburgh-head itsell, naething maun 
serve him but he is lost as weel as the lave 
about whom I have spoken. And there's 
Magnus Troil {wi' favour be he named) taking 
horse; and there is pleasant Master Claud 
Halcro taking boat, whilk he steers worst of 
any man in Zetland, his head running on ram- 
bling rhymes ; and the Factor btidy is on the 
stir — the Scots Factor, — him that is aye speak- 
of dikes and delving, and such unprofitable 
wark, which has naething of merchandize in 
it, and be is on the lang trot too; so that ye 
might say, upon a manner, the tae half of the 
mainland of Zetland is lost, and the other is 
running to and fro seeking it — ^awfu' times I v 
Captain Cleveland had subdued his passion; 
imd listened to this tirade of the worthy man 
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of merchandize, ivith impatience indeed, yet 
not without the hope of hearing somethjng 
that might concern him. But his companion 
was now become impatient in his turn ;^— 
« The clothes !» he exclaimed, «the clothes, 
the clothes, the clothes !» accompanying each 
repetition of the words with a flourish of his 
cane, the dexterity of which consisted in 
coming mighty near the Jagger s ears with- 
out actually touching him. 

The Jagger, shrinking from each of these 
demonstrations, continued to exclaim, « Nay, 
sir— good sir — worthy sir — for the clothes — 
I found the worthy dame in great distress on 
account of her old master, and on account of 
her young master, and on account of worthy 
* Captain Cleveland ; and because of the distress 
of the worthy Fowde's family, and the trouble 
of the gread Fowde himself, — and because of 
the Factor, and in respect of Claud Halcro, 
and on other accounts and respects. Also we 
mingled our sorrows and our tears with a 
bottle, ad the holy text hath it, and called in 
the Banzelman to our council, a worthy man, 
Niel Bonaldson by name, who hath a good 
reputation. « 

Here another flourish of the cane came so 
very near that it partly touched his ear. The 
Jagger started back, and the truth, or that 
.which he desired should be consfidered as 
suchy bolted from him without more circunv- 
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locution; as a cork, after much muleoessary 
buezing and fizadng, springs forth frcmi a bottle 
of spruce beer. 

« In brief, what the de'il mair would yon 
have of it?— the woman s<^d me the kist of 
clothes — they are mine by purchase, and that 
is what I will live and die upon*» 

<( In other words, » said Cleveland, «thts 
greedy old hag had the impudence to seU what 
was none of hers; and you, honest Bryce 
Snaelfoot, had the assurance to be the pur- 
chaser, n 

a Ou, dear Captain, » said the conscientious 
pedlar, « what wad ye hae had twa poor folk 
to do ? There was your»ell gane that aught 
the things, and Master Mordaunt was gane 
that had them in keepings and the things were 
but damply put up, where they were rotting 
with moth and mouldy and- 
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ft And so this old thief sold them, and you 
bought them, I suppose, just to keep them 
from spoiling, » said Cleveland. 

« Weel th«n,M said the merchant^ « I 'm think- 
ing, noble Captain, that wad be just the gate 
of it.»^ 

ft Well then, hark ye, you impudent scoun- 
drel, » said the. Captain, d do not wish to 
dirty my fingers with yau^ or to make any 
disturbaifce in this place- 



-N.» 



ft Good reason for that, Captain-^-ahalw said 
the Jagger, slily. 
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« I will break your bones if you speak an- 
other word,» replied Cleveland. « Take no- 
tice — I offer you foir terms — give me back the 
black leathern pocket-book with the lock upon 
ity and the purse with the doubloons, with 
some few of the clothes I want, and keep the 
rest in the deviPs name. » 

« Doubloons ! ! ! » -^-exclaimed the J agger, with 
an exaltation of voice intended to indicate the 
utmost extremity of surprise.— « What do ^ 
ken of doubloons? my dealing was for doublets, 
and not for doubloons — If there were dou- 
bloons in the kist, doubtless, Swertha will have 
them in safe keeping for your honour — the 
damp woiildna harm the gold, ye ken. v 

« Give me back my pocket-book and my 
goods, you rascally thief, » said Cleveland, «or 
without a word more I will beat your brains 
out !» 

The wily Jagger, casting eye around him, 
saw that succour was near, in the shape of a 
party of officers, * six in number; for several 
rencontres with the crew of the pirate had 
taught the magistrates of Kirkwall to strengthen 
their police parties when these strangers were 
in question. 

« Ye had better keep the thief to suit yoxrr- 
sell, honoured Captain, » said the Jagger, em- 
boldened by the approach of the civil power; 
N for wha kens how a' these fine goods and 
bonny-dies were come by?» 
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This was uttered with such provoking sly- 
ness of look and tone, that Cleveland made 
no further delay, but, seizing upon the Jagger 
by the collar, dragged him over his temporary 
counter, which was, with all the goods dis- 
played thereon, overset in the scuffle ; and, 
holding him with one hand, inflicted on him 
with the other a severe beating with his cane. 
All this was done so suddenly and with such 
energy, that Bryce Snaelsfoot, though rather 
a stout man, was totally surprised by the viva- 
city of the attack, and made scarce any other 
effort at extricating himself than by roaring 
for assistance like a bull-calf. The » loitering 
aid» being at length come up, the officers 
made an effort to seize on Cleveland, and by 
their united exertions succeeded in compel- 
ling him to quit hold of the pedlar, in order to 
defend himself from their assault. This he 
did with infinite strength, resolution, and 
dexterity, being at the same time well second- 
ed by his friend Jack Bunca, who had seen with 
infinite glee the drubbing sustained by the 
pedlar, and now combated tightly to sav^e his 
companion from the consequences: But as 
there had been for some time a growing feud 
between the town's people and the crew of 
the Rover, the former, provoked by the in- 
solent deportment of the seamen, had resolved 
to stand by each other, and to aid the civil 
power upon such occasions of riot as should 
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occur in future ; and so many assistants came 
up to the rescue of the constables, that Cleve- 
land, after fighting most manfully, was at 
length brought to the ground and made pri- 
soner. His more fortunate companion had 
escaped by speed of foot, so soon as he saw 
that the day must needs be determined against 
them. 

The proud heart of Cleveland, which, even 
in its perversion, had in its feelings something 
of original nobleness, was like to burst, when 
he felt himself borne down in this unworthy 
brawl — dragged into the toiVn as a prisoner, 
and hurried through the streets towards the 
Council-house, where the magistrates of the 
burgh were then seated in council. The pro- 
bability of imprisonment, with all its con> 
sequences, rushed also upon his mind, and 
he cursed an hundred times the folly which 
had not rather submitted to the pedlar's 
knavery, than involved him in so perilous an 
embarrassment. 

. But just as they approached the door of the 
Council-house, which is situated in the middle 
of the little town, the face of matters was 
suddenly changed by^ a new and unexpected 
incident. - • 

Bunco, who had designed by his precipitate 
retreat to serve as well his friend as himself, 
had hied him to the haven, where the boat of 
the Rover was then lying, and called the 
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coxswain and boat's crew to the assistance o£ 
Cleveland . They now appeared on the scene, 
fierce desperadoes, as became their calling, 
with features bronzed by the tropical sun 
under which they had pursued it. They 
rushed at once amongst the crowd, laying 
about them with their stretchers, and, forcing 
their way up to Cleveland, speedily delivered 
him from the hands of the officers, who were 
totally unprepared to resist an attack so furious 
aqd so sudden, and carried him off in triumph 
towards the quay, two or three of their 
number fsicing about from time to time to 
keep back the crowd, whose efforts to recover 
the prisoner were the less violent, that most 
of the seamen were armed with pistols and 
cutlasses, as well as with the less lethal 
weapons which alone they had as yet made 
use of. 

They gained their boat in safety, and jmnped 
into it, carrying along with them Cleveland, to 
whom circumstances seemed to offer no other 
refuge, and pushed off for their vessel, singing 
in chorus to their oars an old ditty, of which 
the natives of Kirkwall could only hear the 
first stanza : 



« Thas'said the RoTcr 
To his gallant crew, 

' Up with the hlack flag, 
Down with the blae !— 
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Fire on the main-top. 

Fire on the bow. 
Fire on the gun-deck. 

Fire down below.'* 

The wild chorus of their voices was heard 
long after the words ceased to be intelligible. 
— And thus was the pirate Cleveland again 
thrown almost involuntarily amongst those 
desperate associates, from whom he had so 
often resolved to detach himself. 



VOL. III. 




CBAPTBR VI. 

' Parental love^. myrlrMnd* kki power o'er. yMii»>ii« 
Aod if the charm which, like the falconer's hire, 
* Can bring from heaven the highest soaring spirits. — 
So, when famed Prospero doffd his magic robe, 
it was Miranda pluck'd it from his shoulders. 

Old Piny. 

Our wandering narrative must now retuni to 
MordauntMertoun. — We left him in the peril- 
ous condition of one who has received a 
severe wound, and we now find him in the 
situation of a convalescent, pale indeed, and 
feeble, from the loss of much blood, and the 
effects of a fever which had followed on the 
injury, but so far fortunate, that the weapon, 
having glanced on the ribs, had only occasion- 
ed a great effusion of blood, without touching 
on any vital part, and was now well nigh 
healed ; so efficacious were the vulnerary plants 
and salves with which it had been treated by 
the sage Noma of Fitful-head. 

The matron and her patient now sat together 
in a dwelling in a remote island. He had been 
transported during his illness, and ere he had 
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perfect consciousness, first to her singular 
habitation near Fitful-head, and thence to her 
present abode, by one of the fishing-boats on 
the station of Burgh-Westra. For such was 
the command possessed by Norna over the 
superstitious character of her countrymen, 
that she never failed to find faithful agents to 
execute her commands, whatever these hap- 
pened to be; and as her orders were generally 
given under injunctions of the strictest se- 
crecy, men reciprocally wondered at occur- 
rences which had in fact been produced by 
their own agency and that of their neighbours, 
and in which, had they communicated freely 
with each other, no shadow of the marvellous 
wpuld have remained. 

Mordaunt was now seated by the fire, in an 
apartment indifferently well furnished, having, 
a book in his hand, which he looked upon 
from time to time with signs ef ennui and 
impatience; feelings which at length so £eu* 
overcame him, that, flinging the volume on 
the. table, he fixed his eyes on ;he fire, ^nd 
assumed the attiti^de of one who is engaged 
in unpleasant meditation. 

Norna, who sat opposite to him« and.appear- 
ed busy in the composition of some dnig, or 
unguent, anxiously left her se^t, and approach? 
iag Mordaunt, felt his pulse, makipg at th^ 
same time the .most affectionate inquiries 
whether he felt any sudden p^iHf &n4 where 
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it was seated. The manner in which Mor- 
daunt replied to these earnest inquiries, al- 
though worded so as to express gratitude for 
her kindness, while he disclaimed any feeling 
of indisposition, did not seem to give satisfac- 
tion to the Pythoness. 

« Ungrateful boy!» she said, «for whom f 
have done so much ; you whom I have rescued, 
by my power and skill, from the very gates of 
death, — are you already so weary of mcj that 
you cannot refrain from showing how desi- 
rous you are to spend, at a distance from me, 
the very first intelligent days of the life which 
I have restored to thee ?» 

« You do me injustice, my kind preserver, » 
replied Mordaunt ; « I am not tired of your 
society ; but I have duties which recal me to 
ordinary life. » 

« Duties ! » repeated Noma ; « and what duties 
can or ought to interfere with the gratitude 
which you owe to me? — Duties ! your thoughts 
are on the use of your gun, or on clambering 
among the rocks in quest of sea-fowl. For 
these exercises your strength doth not yet fit 
vou, and yet these are the duties to which you 
are so anxious to return ?» 

«Not so, my good and kind mistress, w said 
Mordaunt. — « To name one duty out of many 
which makes me seek to leave vou, now that 
my strength permits, let me mention that of a 
son to his father. » 
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« To your father?* said Noma, i/vith a sort 
of laugh that had something in it almost 
frantic. « O ! you know not how we can, in 
these islands, at once cancel such duties ! And 
for your father, » she added, proceeding more 
calmly, « what has he done for you to deserve 
the regard and duty you speak of?r— Is he not 
the same, who, as you have long since told me, 
left you for so many years poorly nourished 
among strangers, without inquiring whether 
you were alive or dead, and only sending, 
from time to time, supplies in such feshion, as 
men relieve the leprous wretch to whom they 
fling alms from a distance? And, in these 
later years, when he had made you the com- 
panion of his misery, he has been by starts 
your pedagogue, by starts your tormentor, but 
never, Mordaunt, never your father. » 

« Something of truth there is in what you 
say,» replied Mordaunt; ftmy father is not 
fond ; but he is, and has ever been, effectively 
kind. Men have not their affections in their 
power; and it is a child's duty to be grateful 
for the benefits which he receives, even when 
coldly conferred. My father has conferred 
instruction on me, and 1 am convinced he 
loves me : he is unfortunate, and even if he 
loved me not » 

«And he does not love you,» said Norn^, 
hastily; uhe never loved any thing, or any 
one, save himself. — He is unfortunate, but well 
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are his misfortunes deserved. — O, Mordannt, 
you have 6ne parent only,— one parent, who 
Idves you as the drops of the heart-blood !»1 

« f know I have but one parent, > replied 
Mordaunt — « my mother has been long dead ; 
but your words contradict each other. » 

« They do not-" — they do not,» said Noma, in 
a parosrysm of the deepest feeling ; «you have 
but one parent, — your unhappy mother is not 
dead-*-I would to God that she were ! but she 
is not dead. Thy mother is the only parent 
that loves thee; and I— «I, Mordaunt, «» thrown 
ing herself on his neck, «am that most un- 
happy, — yet most happy mother.* 

She closed him in a strict and convulsive 
ehibrace, and tears, the first perhaps which 
she had shed for many years, burst in torrents 
as she sobbed on his neck. Astonished at 
what he heard, felt, and saw,— moved by the 
excess of her agitation, yet disposed to as^oribe 
this burst of passion to insanity, Mordaunt 
vainly endeavoured to tranquillize the mind 
of this extraordinary person. 

« Ungrateful boy!» she said; «who but a 
mother would have watched over thee as I 
have watched ? From the instant I saw thy fa- 
ther, when he little knew by whom he was 
observed, a space now many years bade, I 
knew him well, and under his charge I saw 
you then a stripling, while Nature, speaking 
loud in my bosom, assured me thou wert blood 
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of my blood, and bone i of my hone. Think 
how often you ha¥« wendered to $iie wa, 
when ledst expected, in your places of pastime 
and resort ! Tkink how ofttfn my eye hoiir 
vrntdied you on die ^iddy preciptoes, and 
nmttered those chaorms whash subdue the e^l 
densons'^virko shoiv^'tfaemselTes to tbei^limber 
on the giddiest point olP his {>ath« and force 
fainr to quit his hold I Did I /not hdng<aroU»d 
thy n^ck, in pledge of thyt safety y that^bain of 
gold whidb an filfin King ginre to the founder 
of our lace? Woidd I have giyen* that d«^ gift 
to^anyhnt tothb son of my bosfKOi ?<--»Moi:)daimt, 
my power has done diat for th^ thal^a mere 
mortal mother -would dread to think of.-^l 
have ooBJnred the'raiermaid at midnight that 
thy bark might be pvospeitous on the haaf ! — I 
have hufrhed the winds, 'and naries hsaLwe 
iapp^ their empty sails against the mast in 
inactivity, that you might saMy indulge yom^ 
spm^ upon the oragsln 

Mordaunt, perceivdng that she was growing 
yet' wilder in her toUi^ endeavoured ^o frame 
an answvr'whibh shbiiUl beat once induJ^nl^ 
soothing, and' caiciilaied'to afi»y: the rising 
warmth of her imaginatiesi. 

4i Dear Nonia^i* hesaid, «•! faa^reiiide^mwiy 
treasons to call you mbther^ who faavie bestowed 
so m^ny benerfits upon me, and froin me you 
shall ever receiYetfae affection aiid duty of a 
chiU. But the dhatn you meniaoned, it has 
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ve^nished from my neck — I have not seen it 
since the ruffian stabbed me. » 

« Alas ! and can you think of it at this mo- 
ment?!) said Noma, in a sorrowful accent. — 
« But be it so ; — ^and know it was I took it from 
thy neck, and tied it around the neck of her 
who is dearest to you, in token that the union 
betwixt you, which has been the only earthly 
wish which I have had the power to form, 
shall yet, even yet, be accomplished — ay, 
although hell should open to forbid the banns! » 

«Alas!» said Mordaunt, with a sigh, «you 
remember not the difference betwixt our situa- 
tion — Her fother is wealthy, and of ancient 
birth. V 

ft Not more wealthy than will be the heir of 
Noma of Fitful-head, » answered the Pytho- 
ness — « not of better or more ancient blood 
than that which flows in thy veins, derived 
from thy mother, the descendant of the same 
Jarls and Sea-Kings from whom Magqus boasts 
his origin. — Or doest thou think, like the pe- 
dant and fanatic strangers who have come 
amongst us, that thy blood is dishonoured be- 
cause my union with thy father did not receive 
the sanction of a priest? —Know, that we were 
wedded after the ancient manner of the Norse 
— our hands were clasped within the circle of 
Odin, with such deep vows of eternal fidelity, 
as even the laws of these usurping Scots would 
have sanctioned as equivalent to a blessing be- 
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fore the altat. To the offspring of such a 
union, Magnus has nought to object. It \vas 
weak — it was criminal on my part, but it con- 
veyed no infamy to the birth of my son. » 

The composed and collected manner in 
which Noma argued these points began to 
impose upon Mordaunt an incipient belief in 
the truth of what she said; and indeed she 
added so many circumstances, satisfactorily 
and rationally connected with each other, as 
seemed to confute the notion that her story 
was altogether the delusion of that insanity 
which sometimes showed itself in her speech 
and actions. A thousand confused ideas rushed 
upon him, when he supposed it possible that 
the unhappy person before him might actually 
have a right to claim from him the respect and 
affection due to a parent from a son. He could 
only surmount them by turning his mind to a 
different, and scarce less interesting topic, 
resolving within himself to take time for farther 
inquiry and mature consideration, ere he either 
rejected or admitted the claim which ISorna 
preferred upon his affection and duty. His 
benefactress, at least, she undoubtedly was, 
and he could not err in paying her, as such, 
the respect and attention due from a son to a 
mother ; and so far, therefore, he might gratify 
Noma without otherwise standing committed. 

a And do you then really think, my mother 
(since so you bid me term you),» said Mor- 
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daunt, « that the proud Magnus Troil may^ by 
any inducement, be prevailed upon to relio'^ 
qtiisb the angry feelings which he has of faite 
adopted towards me, aild to permit my ad* 
dresses to his daughter ^firenda?* 

« Brenda i » repeated SFoma-^f who talks of 
BreBda?-*it is of Minna diajt I spoketo youiv 

« But it wtis of ftrenda that I thbnght^v re- 
plied Mondaunt, tvof her that I now think, 
and of her ahme that I will ever think. » 

« Impossible, my )son U replied Noma. «l^u 
caimot be so dtdl of heart, so poor of spirit, as 
to prefer the idle mirth and honsewife sim* 
^ickyof the yomagersister, to the deep feeling 
and high mind of the noble^spinted Minna? 
Who would stoop to gather the lowly iriolet, 
that might hare tha ix»e for stretching out his 
hand?* 

« Some think the lowliest flJow>ers are the 
sweetest, » replied Mordaunt, « and in that £aith 
will f live and die.v 

« Yon dare not tell me so,» answered Noma, 
fiercely ; then instantly changing her tone, and 
taking his hand in the most affectionate man* 
ner, she proceeded: — «You must not-r— you 
%vill not tell me so, my dear son-^ou will not 
break a mother's heart in the very first hour 
in which she has onbraced her child !«-^ (lay, 
do not answer, but hear me. You must wed 
Minna — -I have bound around her neck a fatal 
amnlet, on which the happiness of both de- 
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pendg. The labours of my life have for years 
had this direction. Thus it must be, and not 
otherwise "-^Minna must be the bride of my 
$oni» 

a But is not Brenda equally near, equally 
dear to you?« replied Mordaunt. 

« As near in blood, » said Noma^ « but not so 
dear, no not half so dear in affection. Minua^s 
mild, yet high and contemplative spirit, rea- 
ders her a companion meet for one, whose 
ways, like mine, are beyond the ordinary 
paths of this world. Brenda is a thing of com> 
mon and ordinary life, an idle laugher and 
scoffer, who would level art with ignorance, 
and reduce power to weakness, by disbelieving 
and turning into ridicule whatever is beyond 
the grasp of her shallow intellect.^ 

« She is, indeed, » answered Mordaunt, 
ff neither superstitious nor enthusiastic, and I 
love her the better for it. Remember also, 
my mother, that she returns my affection, and 
that Minna, if she love any one, lovQS the 
stranger Cleveland. » 

«She does not' — she dares not,» answered 
Noma, « nor dares he pursue her further. I told 
him, when first he came to Buvgb-Westra, that 
I destined her for you.» 

« And to that rash annunciation,* said Mor- 
daunt, « I owe this man's persevering enmity^-- 
my wound, and well nigh the loss of my life. 
See, my mother, to what point your intrigues 
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have already conducted us, and in Hedven's 
naine prosecute them no farther. » 

It seemed as if this reproach struck Noma 
with the force at once and vivacity of light- 
ning; for she struck her forehead with her 
hand, and seemed about to drop from her seat. 
Mordaunt, greatly shocked, hastened to catch 
her in his arms, and, though scarce knowing 
what so say, attempted to utter some incohe- 
rent expressions. 

a Spare me. Heaven, spare me ! » were the 
first words which she muttered; «do not let 
my crime be avenged by his means. — Yes, 
young man,v she said, after a pause, « you 
have dared to tell what I darqd not tell myself. 
— You have pressed that upon me, which, if 
it be truth, I cannot believe, and yet continue 
to live. » 

Mordaunt in vain endeavoured to interrupt 
her with protestations of his ignorance how 
he had offended or grieved her, and of his 
extreme regret that he had unintentionally 
done either. She proceeded, while her voice 
trembled wildly, with vehemence. 

« Yes! you have touched on that dark sus- 
picion which poisons the consciousness of my 
power,— the sole boon which was given me in 
exchange for innocence and for peace of mind 1 
Your voice joins that of the demon which, 
even \vhile the elements confess me their mis- 
tress, whispers to me, ^ISorna, this is but de- 
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lusion — your power rests but in the idle belief 
of the ignorant, supported by a thousand petty 
artifices of your own.'— This is what Brenda 
says — this is what you would say; and fiailse, 
scandalously false as it is, there are rebellious 
thoughts in this wild brain of mine (touching 
her forehead with her finger as she spoke), 
that, like an insurrection in an invaded coun- 
try, arise to take part against their distressed 
sovereign. — Spare me, my son ! » she continued, 
in a voice of supplication, « spare me ! — the 
sovereignty of which your words would de- 
prive me is no enviable exaltation. Few would 
covet to rule over gibbering ghosts, and howl- 
ing winds, and raging currents. My throne 
is a cloud, my sceptre a meteor, my realm is 
( nly peopled with phantasies ; but I must either 
cease to be, or continue to be the mightiest as 
well as the most miserable of beings ! « 

« Do not speak thus mournfully, my dear 
and unhappy benefactress, » said Mordautit, 
much affected ; « I will think of your power, 
whatever you would have me believe. But for 
your own sake, view the matter otherwise. 
Turn your thoughts from such agitating and 
mystical studies — from such wild subjects of 
contemplation, into another and a better 
channel. F^ife will again have charms, and 
religion will have comforts for you.» 

She listened to him with some composure, 
as if she weighed his counsel, and desired to 
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^e guided by it; but as be ended, sbe sbo<A 
b^ head and exclaimed — 

« It cannot be. I must remain tbe dreaded — 
the mystical — ^the Beimkennar — tbe controller 
of tbe elements, or I must be no more. I bave 
no akemative, no middle station. My post 
roust be higb on yon lofty beadland, where 
never stood human foot save mine — or I must 
sleep at tbe bottom of the unfathomable ocean, 
its white billows booming over my senseless 
corpse. The parricide shall never also be 
denounced as the impostor. » 

«The parricide!* echoed, Mordaunt, step* 
jMng back in luurror. 

«Yes, my son!» answered Noma, with a 
stem composure, even more frightful than her 
former impetuosity, « withiji these fatal walls 
my father met bis death by my meams. In 
yonder chamber was be found a livid and life> 
less corpse. Beware of fili^ disobedience, for 
such are its fruits. » 

So saying, she arose and left the apartment, 
where Mordaunt remained alone to meditate 
at leisure upon tbe extraordinary communica- 
tion which he had received. He himself had 
been taught by his Cather a disbelief in the or- 
dinary superstitions of Zetland; and he now 
saw that Noma, however ingenious in duping 
others, could not altogether impose on herself. 
This was a strong circumstance in flavour of 
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her sanity of ixHeUect; but, oa the other hand^ 
hor imputing to hevself the guilt of parricide 
oeemed so ivild aad improbaUef aSy in M«rw 
daimt^s opinion^ to throw much doubt upon 
hfir other assertions. 

He had leisure enough to make up his mind 
on these particulars, for no one approached 
the soHtary dwelling, of which Noma, her 
dwsfff, and he himself, were the sole inhabit- 
ants. The island in which it stood is rude, 
bold, and lofty, or rather, indeed, consists 
entirely of three hills*^one huge mountain 
divided into three summits, with the chasms, 
rents, and Tallies which descend from its sum" 
miit %o thes^ while its crest, rising to great 
height, and shivered into rocks which seem 
akaost inaccessible, intercepts the mists as 
they driire frcm the Atlantic, and, often ob* 
seured: from, the human eye, forms the daili 
and 'lEUunoIiasfted retreat of hawks, eagles, Bo^d 
oiher birdsvof prey. 

The soil of the ishmd is wet, mossy, cold, 
and unproductive, presenting a sterile and de^ 
solate appearance, ejcceptiiig whare the sides 
nf. small rivulets, or mountain ravipes, ase 
firinged'with dwarf, bushes iof birch, hazel, and 
wild .cunrant, - same of them i so tall as to be 
diesominated tiieeis^, in that .Ueak. and bare 
country. 

But the view, from the sea4>eachy which was 
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Mordaunt's fiaYOurite walk, when his convales- 
cent state began to permit him to take exercise, 
had charms which compensated the wild ap- 
pearance of the interior. A broad and beau- 
tiful sound, or strait, divides this lonely and 
mountainous island from Pomona, and in the 
centre of that sound lies, like a tablet com- 
posed of emerald, the beautiful and verdant 
little island of Graemsay. On the distant main- 
land is seen the town or village of Stromness, 
the excellence of whose haven is generally 
evinced by a considerable number of shipping 
in the road-stead, and from the bay growing 
narrower, and lessening as it recedes, runs in«- 
land into Pomona, where its tide fills the fine 
sheet of water called the Loch of Stennis. 

On this beach Mordaunt was wont to wander 
for hours, with an eye not insensible to the 
beauties of the view, though his thoughts were 
agitated with the most embarrassing medita* 
tations on his own situation. He was resolved 
t'j leave the island as soon as the establishment 
of his health should permit him to travel ; yet 
gratitude to Noma, of whom he was at least 
the adopted, if not the real son, would not 
allow him to depart without her permission, 
even if he could obtain means of conveyance, 
of which he saw little possibility. It was only 
by importunity that he extorted from his host- 
ess a promise, that, if he would consent to 
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regulate his motion s according to her directions, 
she would herself convey him to the capital of 
the Orkney Islands^ when the approaching Fair 
of Saint Olla should take place there. 



5. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

Hark to the insult load, the bitter sneer. 
The fierce threat answering to the brutal jeer ; 
Oaths fly like pistol-shots, and vengeful words 
Clash with eaeh other like conflicting swords. — 
The robber's quarrel by such sounds is shown. 
And true men have some chance to gaiiT their own. 

Captivity t a Poem. 

When Cleveland, borne off in triumph from 
his assailants in Kirkwall, found himself once 
more on board the pirate-vessel, his arrival 
was hailed with hearty cheers by a consider- 
able part of the crew, who rushed to shake 
hands with him, and offer their congratula- 
tions on his return; for the situation of a 
buccaneer captain raised him very little above 
the level with the lowest of his crew, who, in 
all social intercourse, claimed the privilege of 
being his equal. 

When his faction, for so these clamorous 
friends might be termed, had expressed their 
own greetings, they hurried Cleveland for- 
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ward to the stem, where Goffe, their present 
commander, was seated on a gun, listening 
in a sullen and discontented manner to the 
shout which announced Cleveland's welcome. 
He was a man betwixt forty and fifty, rather 
under the middle size, but so very strongly 
made, that his crew used to compare him to a 
sixty-four cut down. Black-haired, bull neck- 
ed, and beetle-browed, his clumsy strength 
and ferocious countenance contrasted strongly 
with the manly figure and open countenance 
of Cleveland, in which even the practice of 
his atrocious profession had been unable to 
eradicate a natural grace of motion and gene- 
rosity of expression. The two piratical cap. 
tains looked upon each other for some time 
in silence, while the partizans of each gather- 
ed around him. The elder part of the crew 
were the principal adherents of Goffe, while 
the young fellows, amongst whom Jack Bunce 
was a principal leader and agitator, were in 
general attached to Cleveland. 

At length Goffe broke silence. — « You are 
welcome aboard. Captain Cleveland. — Smash 
my taffrail ! I suppose you think yourself com- 
modore yet ! but that was over, by G — , when 
you lost your ship, and be d — d ! » 

And here,. once for all, we may take notice, 
that it was the gracious custom of this com- 
mander to mix his words and oaths in nearly 
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equal proportions, which he was wont to call 
shotting his disconrse. As we delight not, 
howevpr, in the discharge of such ai^illerj*, we 

will only indicate by a space like this the 

places in which these expletives occurred ; and 
thus, if the reader will pardon a very poor 
pun ; we will reduce Captain Goffers volley of 
sharp'shot into an explosion of blank cat^ 
tridges. To his insinuations that he was 
come ou board to assume the chief commanti, 
Cleveland replied, that he neither desired, nor 
would accept, atiy such promotion, but wouM 
only ask Captain Goffe for a cast of the bokt, 
to put him ashore in one of the other islands, 
as he had no wish either to command Goffe, 
or to remain in a vessel under his orders. 

« And why not under my orders, brother?* 

demanded Goffe, very austerely; « Are 

you too good a man, —with your cheese- 
toaster and your gib there, ^to serve under 

my orders, and be d-^d to you, where there 
are so many gentlemen that are elder and bet- 
ter seamen than yourself? » 

« I wonder which of these capital seamen it 
was,» said Cleveland, coolly, «that laid the 
ship under the fire of yon six-^n battery, 
that could blow her out of the water, if they 
had a mind, before you could either cut or 
slip? Elder arid better sailors than 1 may 
like to serve under such a lubber, but T beg to 
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be excused for my own share, Captain — lhat*8 
all I have got to tell you.v 

« By G — , I think you are both raadlv 
said Hawkins, the boatswain—- « a meeting 
with sword and pistol may be devilish good 
fun in its way, when no better is to be had ; 
but who the devil that had common sense, 
amongst a set of gentlemen in our condition, 
would fell a^quarrelling with each other, to 
iet these duck-winged, wei>fooOed islanders 
have a chaise of knocking us all upon the 
bead?. * 

« Well said, old Ha^vkinslw said Derrick the 
quarteiHxiaster, who was an officer of very 
considerable importance among these rovers; 
« I say, if the two captains wont agree to Kve 
together quietly, and club both heart and 
bead to defend the vessel, why, d— n me, 
depose them both, say I, and diuse another in 
their stead U 

« Meaning yourself, I suppose. Master Qoar- 
ter*MasterI» said Jack Bunce; n but that cock 
wont fight.-^He that is to command gentle- 
men should be a gentleman himself, I think ; 
and I give my vote for Captain Clevellmd, as 
spirited and as gentleman-like a man as ever 
daflTd the world aside and bid it pass.v 

«What! jrou call yourself a gentleman, I 
warrant ?» retorted Derrick; nwhy,-* — yoor 
eyes ! a tailor would make a better out of the 
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worst suit of rags in your strolling wardrobe ! — 
It is a shame for men of spirit to have, such a 
Jack-a-dandy scarecrow on board !» 

Jack Bunce was so incensed at these base 
comparisons, that, without more ado, he laid 
his hand on his sword. The carpenter, how- 
ever, and boatswain interfered, the former 
brandishing his broad axe, and swearing he 
would put the skull of the first who should 
strike a blow past clouting, and the latter 
reminding them, that, by their articles, all 
quarrelling, striking, or more especially fight- 
ing on board, was strictly prohibited; and 
that if any gentleman had a quarrel to settle, 
they were to go ashore, and decide it with 
cutlass and pistol in the sight of two of their 
messmates. 

' « I have no quarrel with any one, — !» 
said Goffe, sullenly. « Captain GlcYeland has 
wandered about among the islands here, amus- 
ing himself, — ■. ! and we have wasted our 

time and property in waiting for him, when 
we might have been adding twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars to the stock-purse. How- 
ever, if it pleases the rest of the gentlemen-ad- 
venturers, I shall not grumble about it, ! » 

« I propose,)) said the boatswain, « that there 
should be a general council called in the great 
cabin, according to our articles, that we may 
consider what course we are to hold in. this 
matter. » 
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A general assent foUowed the boatswain's 
proposal; for every one found his own ac- 
count in these general councils, in which each 
of the rovers had a free vote. By far the 
greater part of the crew only valued this fran- 
chise, as it iaUowed them, upon such solemn 
occasions, an unlimited quantity of liquor — a 
right which they failed not to exercise to the 
iittermost, by way of aiding their deliberations. 
But a few amongst the adventurers, who united 
some degree of judgment with the daring and 
profligate character of their profession, were 
wont, at such periods, to limit themselves 
within the bounds of comparative sobriety, 
and by these, under the apparent form of a 
vote of the general council, all things of mo- 
ment relating to the voyage and undertakings 
of the pirates were in fact determined. The 
rest of the crew, when they recovered from 
their intoxication, were easily persuaded that 
the resolution adopted had been the legitimate 
effort of the combined wisdom of the whole 
senate. 

Upon the present occasion, the debauch had 
proceeded until the greater part of the crew 
were, as usual, displaying inebriation in all its 
most brutal and disgraceful shapes — swearing 
empty and unmeaning oaths — venting the 
most horrid imprecations in the mere gaiety 
of their heart — singing songs, the ribaldry of 
which was only equalled by their profaneness. 
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and, from the middle of tins earthly hell> the 
two captains, together with one or two of dieir 
principal adherents, as also the carpenter and 
bontswain, who always took a lead on suc^ 
occasions, had drawn together into a pan- 
dasmoniinn, or privy council of their own, t^ 
consider what was to be done; for, as ike 
boatswain metaphorieally observed, they were 
in a narrow channel, and behoved to keep 
iM)unding the tide^way. 

When they began their consultatioits, the 
friends of Goffe remarked, to their great dis- 
pleasure, diat he had not observed the wholes 
some rtile to which we have just alluded; but 
that, in endeavouring to drown his mortifica* 
tion at the sudden appearance of Cleveland, 
and the reception he met with from the crew, 
the elder captain had not been able to do so 
without overflowing his reason at the same 
time. His natural sullen taciturnity had pre- 
vented this from being observed until the 
council began its deliberations, when it proved 
impossible to hide it. ^ 

^he first person who spoke was Cleveland, 
who said, diat, so tar from wishing the com* 
mand of the vessel, he desired no favour at 
any one's hand, except to land him upon some 
island or holm at a distance from Kirkwall, 
uid leave him to shift for himself. 

The boatswain remonstrated stron^y af^nst 
this resolution, it The lads,» he said, «all 
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knew Cleveland, and could trust his seaman- 
ship, as we]] as his courage ; besides, he never 
let the grog get quite uppermost, and was 
always in proper trim, either to sail the $hip 
or to fight the ship, whereby she was never 
without some one to keep her course when 
he was on board.— And as for. the noble Cap* 
tain Goffe,» continued the mediator, a he is 
as stout a heart as ever broke-biscuit, and that 
I will uphold him ; but then, when he has his 
grog aboard— I speak it to his face — he is so 
damned funny with his cranks and his jests, 
that there is no living with him. You all re- 
member how nigh he had run the ship on 
that cursed Horse of Copinsha, as they call it, 
just by way of frolic; and then you know how 
he fired off his pistol under the table, when 
we were at the great council, and shot Jack 
Jenkins in the knee, and cost the poor devil 
his leg, with his pleasantry. » 

« Jack Jenkins was not a chip the worse, » 
ssad the carpenter ; .« I took the leg off with my 
saw as well as any loblolly-boy in the land 
could have done — heated my broad axe, and 

seared the stump — ay, by- ! and made a 

a jury-leg that he shambles about with as 
well as ever he did — for Jack could never cut 
a feather.*^ 

nYou are a clever fellow, carpenter!* re- 

* A ship going fast through the sea is said to cut a feather, al* 
la^ng to the ripple vhich she throws off from her bows. 

VOL. III. 6 
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plied Ae boatswain, « a d — d cleyer fellow ! 
but 1 had i^ber you tried your saw and red- 
hot axe upon the i&hip's Itnee-timbers than on 
imoe^ sink me ! — But that here is not the t:ase 
— The question is, if we shall part with Captain 
Cleveland here, who is a man of thought and 
action, whereby it is my belief it would be 
heaving the pilot overbtmrd when the gale is 
Mowing on a lee-shore. And I must say, it is 
not the part of a true heart to leave his mates, 
who have been here waiting for him till they 
have missed stays. Our water is well nigh 
out, and we have junketed till provisions are 
low with us. We cannot sail without pro^ 
visio'ns — we cannot get provisions without the 
good will of the Kirkwall folks. If we remain 
here longer, the Halcyon frigate will be down 
upon us— she was seen off Peterhead two days 
since, — and we shall hang up at the yard-arm, 
to be sun-dried. Now, Captain Cleveland will 
get us out of the hobble, if any can. He can 
play the gentleman with these Kirkwall folks, 
and knows how to deal with them on fair 
terms, and foul too, if there be occasion for it. » 
« And so you would turn honest Captain 
Goffe a-grazing, would ye?» said an old wea- 
ther-beaten pirate, who had but one ey«; 
« what though he has his humours, and made 
my eye dowse the glim in his fancies and 
frolics, he is as honest a man as ever walked 
a quarter-deck, for all that; and d — make but 
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I Stand by faim so long as t'other lantern is 
lit!» 

« Why, you wonld not hear me out,)» said 
Hawkins; «a man might as well talk to so 
many negers ! — I tell you I propose that Cleve- 
land shall only he captain from one, post 
meridiem^ to five, .«• m. during which time 
Goffe is always drunk.v 

The captain of whom he last spoke gave 
sufiBcient proof of the truth of his words^ by 
uttering an inarticulate growl, and attempting 
to present a pistol at the mediator Hawkins. 

« Why, look ye now !» said Derrick, « there 
is all the sense he has, to get drunk on council- 
day, like one of these poor silly fellows ! » - 

« Ay,» said Buhce, « drunk as Davy's sow, in 
the fece of the field, the fray, and the senate !» 
« But nevertheless,^ continued Derrick, a it 
will never do to have two captains in the same 
day. I think week about might suit better — 
and let Cleveland take the first turn.* 

« There are as good here as any of th^oa,* 
said Hawkins; «howsomdever, I object no- 
thing to Captain Cleveland, and I think he may 
help us into deep water as well as another. » 

« Ay, » declaimed Bunce, « and a better figure 
he will make at bringing these Kiikwallers 
to order than his sober predecessor ! — So Cap- 
tain Cleveland for ever ! » 

« Stop, gentlemen, » said Cleveland, who had 
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hitherto been silent; «!> hope you will not 
chuse me Captain without my own consent ?» 

« Ayy by the blue vault of heaven will we,» 
said Bunce, « if it be pro bono publico h 

«But hear me, at least !» said Cleveland—r 
« I do consent to take command of the vessel, 
since you wish it, and because I see you will 
ill get out of the scrape without me.» 

« Why then I say, Cleveland for ever again!* 
shouted Bunce. 

« Be quiet, pr^ythee, dear Bunce ! — honest 
Altamont \» said Cleveland. — « I undertake 
the business on this condition; that when I 
have got the ship cleared for her voyage, with 
provisions, and so forth, you will be content 
to restore Captain Goffe to the command, as I 
said before, and put me ashore somewhere, to 
shift for myself — You will then be sure it is 
impossible I can betray you, since I will re- 
main with you to the last moment, w 

« Ay, and after the last moment too, by the 
blue vault ! or I mistake the matter, » muttered 
Bunce to him$elf . 

The matter was bow put to the vote ; and so 
confident were the crew in Cleveland's su- 
perior address and management, that the tem- 
porary deposition of Goffe found little opposi- _ 
lion even among his own partizans, who 
reasonably enough observed, «he might at 
least have kept sober to look after his own 
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business — E^en let him put it to rights again 
himself next morning, if he will. » 

But when the next morning came, the 
drunken part of the crew, being informed of 
the issue of the deliberations of the council, to 
which they were virtually held to have assent- 
ed, showed such a superior sense of Cleveland's 
merits, that Goffe, sulky and malcontent as he 
was, judged it wisest for the present to sup- 
press his feelings of resentment until a safer 
opportunity for suffering them to explode, 
and to submit to the degradation which so 
frequently took place among a piratical crew. 

Cleveland, on his part, resolved to take 
upon him, with spirit and without loss of time, 
the task of extricating his ship's company from 
their perilous situation. For this purpose, he 
ordered the boat, with the purpose of going 
ashore in person, carrying with him twelve of 
the stoutest and best men of the ship's com- 
pany, all very handsomely appointed (for the 
success of their nefarious profession had 
enabled the pirates to assume nearly as gay 
dresses as their officers), and above all, each 
man being sufficiently armed with cutlass and 
pistols, and several Having pole-axes and 
poniards. 

Cleveland himself was gallantly dressed in 
a blue coat, lined .with crimson silk, and laced 
with gold very richly, crimson damask waists- 
coat and breeches, a velvet cap, richly em- 
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broidered, with a white feather, white silk 

stockings, and red-hedled shoes^ which were 

the extremity of finery among the gallants of 

the day. . He had a gold chain several times 

folded round his neck, which sustained a 

whistle of the same metal, the ensign of his 

authority. Above all, he wore a decoration 

peculiar to those daring depredators, who, be* 

sides one, or perhaps two brace of pistols at 

their belt, had usually two adiKtional brace, of 

the finest mounting and workmanship, suspend- 

ed over their shoulders in a sort of sling or 

scarf of crimson ribband. The hilt and mounting 

of the Captain's sword corresponded in value 

to the rest of his equipment, and his natural 

good mien was so well adapted to the whole 

equipment, that when he appeared on deck, 

he was received with a general shout by the 

crew, who, as in other popular societies, 

judged a great deal by the eye. 

Cleveland took with him in the boat, amongst 
others, his predecessor in office, Goffe, who 
was also very richly dressed, but who, not 
having the advantage of such an exterior as 
Cleveland's, looked like a boorish clown in 
the dress of a courtier, or rather like a vulgar*- 
faced footpad decked in the spoils of some 
one whom he had murdered, and whose claim 
to the property of his garments is rendered 
doubtful in the eyes of all who look upon him, 
by the mixture of awkwardness, remorse, 
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cruelty, and insolence, which clouds his coun- 
tenance. Cleveland probably chose to take 
Goffe ashore with him, to prevent his having 
any opportunity, during his absence, to de- 
bauch the crew from their allegiance. In this 
guise they left the ship, and singing to their 
oars, while the water foamed higher at the 
chorus, soon reached the quay of Kirkwall. 

The command of the vessel was in tlie mean 
time entrusted to Bunco, upon whose alle- 
giance Cleveland knew that he might perfectly 
depend, and, in a private conversation with 
him of some length, he gave him directions 
how to act in such emergencies as might 
occur. 

These arrangements being made, and Bunce 
having been repeatedly charged to stand upon 
his guard alike against the adherents of Goffe 
and any attempt from the shore, the boat put 
off. As she approached, the harbour, Cleve- 
land displayed a white flag, and could observe 
that their appearance seemed to, occasion a 
good deal of bustle and alarm. People were 
seen running to and fro, and some of them 
appeared to be getting under arms. The 
battery was manned hastily, and the English 
colours displayed. These were alarming symp- 
toms, the rather that Cljeveland knew that, 
though there were no artillery-m^n in Kirk- 
wall, yet there were many sailors perfectly 
competent to the management of great gtins, 
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and willing enough to undertake such service 
in case of need. 

Noting these hostile preparations with a 
heedful eye, but suffering nothing like doubt 
or anxiety to appear on his countenance, Cleve- 
land run the boat right for the quay, on which 
several -people, armed with muskets, rifles, and 
fowling-pieces, and others with half-pikes and 
whaling-knives, were now assembled, as if to 
oppose his landing. Apparently, however, 
they had not positively determined what mea- 
sures they were to pursue ; for when the boat 
reached the quay, those immediately opposite 
bore back, and suffered Cleveland and his 
party to leap ashore without hindrance.' They 
immediately drew up on the quay, excepting 
two, who, as their Captain had commanded, 
remained in the boat, which they put off to a 
little distance; — a manoeuvre which, while it 
placed the boat (the only one belonging to 
the sloop) out of danger of being seized, in- 
dicated a sort of careless confidence in Cleve- 
land and his party, which was calculated to 
intimidate their opponents. 

The Kirkwallers, however, showed the old 
Northern blood, put a manly face upon the 
matter, and stood on the quay, with their arms 
shouldered, directly opposite to the rovers, 
and blocking up against them the street which 
leads to the town. 

Cleveland was the first who spoke, as the 
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parties stood thus looking upon each* other. — 
«How is this, gentlemen burghers?* be said; 
« are yon Orkney folks turned Highlandmen, 
that you are all under arms so early this morn- 
ing? or have you manned the quay to give me 
the honour of a salute, upon taking the com- 
mand of my ship?i» - ' 

The burghers looked on each other, and one 
of them replied to Cleveland — «We do not 
know who you are ; it was that other man,»--^ 
pointing to Goffe — « who used to come ashore 
as Cap tain. » 

« That other gentleman is my mate, and 
commands in my absence, » said Cleveland; — 
« but what is that to the purpose? Iwish to 
speak with your Lord Mayor, or whatsoever 
you call him. » 

« The Provost is sitting in council with the 
magistrates, » answered the spokesman. 

« So much the better, » replied Cleveland. — 
•Where do their Worships meet?» 

•r In the Council-touse, » answered the other. 
' wThen make way for us, gentlemen, if you 
please, for my people and I are going there. » 

There was a whisper among the town's- 
people ; but several were unresolved upon en- 
gaging in a desperate, and perhaps an unnie- 
cessary conflict, with desperate men; and the 
more determined citizens formed the hasty 
reflection that the strangers might be more 
easily mastered in the house, or perhaps in 
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the narrow streets which they had ta traverse, 
thaa when they stood drawn up and prepared 
for battle upon the quay. They suffered them, 
therefore, to proceed unmolested; and Cleve- 
land, moving very slowly, keeping his people 
close together, suffering no one to press upon 
the flanks of his little detachment, and making 
four men, who constituted his rear-guard, turn 
round and face to the rear from time to time, 
rendered it, by his caution, a very dangerous 
task to make any attempt upon them. 

In this manner they ascended the narrow 
street, and reached the Council-house, where 
the magistrates were actually sitting, as the 
citizen had informed Cleveland. Here the 
inhabitants began to press forward, with the 
purpose of mingling with the pirates, and 
availing themselves of the crowd in the nar- 
row entrance, to secure as many as they could, 
without allowing them room for the free use 
of their weapons. But this also had Cleve- 
land foreseen, and, ere entering the council- 
room, he caused the entrance to be clear^ed 
and secured, commanding four of his men to 
face down the street, and as many to confront 
the crowd who were thrusting each other for- 
ward from above. The burghers recoiled 
back from the ferocious, swarthy, and sun- 
burned countenances, as well as the levelled 
arms, of these desperadoes, and Cleveland, 
with the rest of his party, entered the council- 
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room, where the magistrates were sitting in 
council, with very little attendance. These 
gentlemen were thus separated effectually 
from the citizens, who looked to them for 
orders, and were perhaps more completely at 
the mercy of Clereland, than he, with his 
little handful of men, could be said to be at 
that of the multitude by whc»n they were sur- 
rounded. 

The magistrates seemed sensible of their 
danger; for they looked upon each other in 
some confusion, when Cleveland thus address- 
ed them : 

« Good morrow, gentlemen, — I hope there is 
no unkindness betwixt us. I am come to' talk 
with you -about getting supplies for my ship 
yonder in the road-stead — we cannot sail with- 
out them. » 

» Your ship, sir?v said the Provost, who was 
a man of sense and spirit, — « how do we know 
that you are her captain ?» 

«iLook at me,» said Cleveland, ^and you 
will, I think, scarce ask the question again.* 

The magistrate looked at him, and accord- 
ingly did not think proper to pursue that part 
of the inquiry, but proceeded to say — « And if 
you are her captain^ whence comes she, and 
where is she bound for? You look too much 
like a man-of-war^s man to be master of a trader, 
and we know that you do not belong to the 
British navy.» 
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« There are more men-of-war on the sea than 
sail uiider the British flag,» replied Cleveland; 
« but say that I were commander of a free-trader 
here, willing to exchange tobacco, brandy, gin, 
and such like, for cured fish and hides, why, I 
do not think I deserve so very bad usage from 
the merchants of Kirkwall as to deny me pro- 
visions for my money ?» 

tt Look yoii, Captain, » said the town -clerk, 
« it is not that we ane so very strait-laced neither 
— ^for when gentlemen of your cloth come this 
way, it is as weel, as I tauld the Provost, just to 
do as the collier did when he met the devil, — 
and that is, to have naething to say to them, if 
they have naething to say to us ; — and there is 
the gentleman,)! pointing to Goffe, « that was 
captain before you, and may be captain after 
you» — («The cuckold speaks truth in that,« 
muttered Goffe)— « he knows well how hand- 
somely we entertained him, till he and his men 
took upon them to run through the town like 
hellicat devils. — I see one of them there ! — that 
was the very fellow that stopped my servant- 
wench on the street, as she carried the lantern 
home before me, and insulted her before my 
facelw 

a If it please your noble mayorship's honour 
and glory, V said Derrick, the fellow at whom 
the town -clerk pointed, «it was not I that 
brought-to the bit of a tender that carried the 
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lantern in the poop — it ^as quite a different 
sort of a person. » 

« Who was it then, sir?» said the Provost. 

« Why, please your majesty's worship, » said 
Derrick, making several sea-bows, and describ- 
ing as nearly as he could the exterior of the 
worthy magistrate himself, « he was an elderly 
gentleman,— dutch -built, round in the stem, 
with a white wig and a red nose — ^very like 
your majesty, I think ;» then turning to a com- 
rade, he added, «Jack, don't you think the 
fellow that wanted to kiss the pretty girl with 
the lantern t'other night was very like his wor- 
ship?}! 

« By God, Tom Derrick, » answered the party 
appealed to, « I believe it is the very man!* 
• « This is insolence which we can make you 
repent of, gentlemen I » said the magistrate, 
justly irritated at their effrontery; « you have 
behaved in this town, as if you were in an 
Indian village at Madagascar. You yourself, 
Captain, if captain you be, were at the head of 
another riot, no farther since than yesterday. 
We will give you no provisions till we know 
better whom ^e are supplying. And do not 
think to bully us; when I shake this handker- 
chief out at the window, which is at my elbow, 
your ship goes tb the bottom. Remember she 
lies under the guns of our battery.* 

ff And ^ow many of these guns are honeyi* 
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combed, Mr Mayor ?j» said GleTebmd. He pat 
the question by chance; but instantly perceived 
from a sort of confusion which the .I^ovost in 
vain endeavoured to hide, that the artillery of 
Kirkwall was »ot in the best order. « Come, 
come, Mr Mayor, » he said, « bullying will qo 
down with us as little as with you. Your guns 
yonder will do more harm to the poor old saiir 
ors who are to work them, than to our sloop; 
and if we bring a broadside to bear on the town, 
why, your wives' crockery will be in some dan- 
ger. And then to talk to us of seamen being a 
little frolicsome ashore, why, when are they 
otherwise? You have the Greenland whalers 
playing the devil among you every now and 
then; and the very Dutchmen cut capers in 
the streets of Kirkwall, like porpoises before a 
gale of wind. I am told you are a man of 
sense, aud I am sure you and I could settle this 
matter in the course of a five mijanite's palaver. » 

a Well, «ir,» said the Provost, « I wiJl hear 
what you have to say, if you will walk this 
way. » 

Cleveland accordingly followed him into a 
small interior apartment, and, when there, ad- 
dressed the Provosi; thus : « I will lay aside my 
pistols, sir, if you a^e afraid of them. » 

u Damja your pistols, » answered the Provost; 
« I have served the king, and fear the smell of 
powder as Uttle as you do.» 

^ Sq much the better, » said Cleveland, « for 
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you will fcear me the more coolly. — ^Now, sir, 
let us be what perhaps you suspect us, or let us 
be any thing else, what, in the name of Heaven, 
can you get by keeping us here^ but blows and 
bloodshed? For which, believe me, we are 
much better provided than you can pretend to 
be. The point is a plain one — ^you are desi- 
roufitoberid of us — ^wcare<lesiroustobe gone. 
Let us hav-e the means of departure, and we 
le«¥e you instantly. » 

« Look ye, Captain, » said the Provost, « I 
thirst for no man's blood. You are a pretty 
fellow, as there were many among the hue- 
euiecflre in iupy time — but there is no harm in 
wishing you a better trad^. You' should have 
die stores a»d welcome, for your money, so 
you would make these seas dear of you. But 
then, here lies the rub. The Halcyon frigate 
is expected here in these parts immediately; 
when -she hears of you she will be at you; for 
there is nothing the White Lapelle loves better 
than a rover — you are seldom without a cargo 
of dollars. Well, he comes down, gets you 
under his stern, — » 

a Blows us into the air, if you please, « said 
Glevcdand. 

« Nay, that nmst be as y(m please, Captain,* 
said the Provost; '•but then, what is to come 
of the good town of Kirkwall, that has been 
psK;king and peeling with the King's enemies? 
The burgh will be l^id under a round fine, and' 
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it may be that the Provost may not come off so 
easily.* 

« Well, then,* said Cleveland, « I see where 
your pinch lies.. Now, suppose that I run 
round this island of yours, and get into the 
roadstead at Stromness? We could get what 
we want put on board ther^e, without Kirkwall 
or. the Provost seeming to have any hand in iit; 
or, if it should be ever^ questioned, your want 
of force, and our superior strength, willmskke 
a sufficient apology. » 

« That may be,w said the Provost; .«but if I 
suffer you to leave your present station, and go 
elsewhere, I must have some security that you 
will not do harm to th^ country. » 

« And we,» said Cleveland, « must have sopue 
security on our side, that you will not detain 
us, by dribbling out our time till the Halcyon 
is on the coast. Now. I am myself perfectly 
willing to continue on shore as a hostage, on 
the one side, providing you will give me your 
word not to betray me, and send some magis- 
trate, or person of consequence, aboard the 
sloop, where his safety will be a guarantee for 
mine.w 

The Provost shook his head, and intimated 
it would be difficult to find a person willing to 
place himself as hostage in such a perilous con- 
dition ; but said he would propose the arrange* 
ment to such of the council as were fit to be 
trusted with a matter of such weight. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



1 left my poor plou^to go ploagkiog the deep ! 

DlBBlN. 



When the Provost and Cleveland had returned 
into the public council-room, the former re- 
tired a second time with such of his brethren 
as he thought proper to advise with; and, while 
they were engaged in discussing Cleveland's 
proposal, refreshments were offered to him 
and his people. These the Captain permitted 
his people to partake of, but with the great- 
est precaution against surprisal, one party re- 
lieving the guard, whilst the others were at 
their food. 

He himself, in the mean while, walked up 
and down the apartment, and conversed upon 
indifferent ^ibjects with those present, like a 
person quite at his ease. 

Amongst these individuals he saw, some- 
what to his surprise, Triptolemus Yellowley, 
who, chancing to be at Kirkwall, had been sum* 
moned by the magistrates, as representative, 

6. 
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in a certain degree, of the Lord Chamberlain, 
to attend council on this occasion. Cleveland 
immediately renewed the acquaintance which 
he had formed with the agriculturist at Burgh- 
Westra, and asked him his present business in 
Orkney. 

<t Just to look after some of my little plans, 
Captain Cleveland. I am weary of fighting 
with wild beasts at Ephesus yonder, and I just 
cam ower to see how my orchard was thriving, 
whilk I had planted four or five miles from 
Kirkwall, it may be an year bygane, and how 
the bees were thriving, whereof I had imported 
nineskeps, for the improvement of the country, 
and for the turning of the heather-bloom into 
wax and honey. » 

« And they thrive, I hope,» said Cleveland, 
who, however little interested in the matter, 
sustained the conversation, as if to break the 
chilly and embarrassed silence which hung 
upon the company assembled. 

« Thrive ! » replied Triptolemus ; « they thrive 
like every thing else in this country, and that is 
the backward way.» 

a Want of care, I suppose, » said Cleveland. 

« The contrary, sir, quite and clean the con- 
trary,* replied the Factor; « they died of ower 
muckle care, like Lucky Christie's chickens. — 
I asked to see the skeps, and cunning and joy- 
ful did the fallow look who was to have taken 
care of them — * Had there been ony body in 
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charge but mysell/ he said, ' ye might have seen 
the skeps, or whatever you ca' them ; but there 
vrad hae.been as mony solan-geese as flees in 
them, if it had na been for my four quarters ; 
for I watched them so closely, that I saw them 
a^ creeping out at the httle holes one sunny 
morning, and if I had not stopped the leak on 
the instant with a bit of clay, the de'il a bee, or 
flee, or. whatever they are, would have been 
left in the skeps, as ye ca' themP — In a word, 
sir, he had clagged up the hives, as if the puir 
things had had the pestilence, and my bees 
were as dead as if they had been smeaked — and 
so ends my hope, generandi gloria mellisj as -Vii>- 
gilius hath it.>i : . •* . c 

tt There is an end of your mead, th'eh,»» re- 
plied Cleveland; « but what is your chance of 
cyder? — How does the orchard thrive?* 

« (X Captain ! this same Solomon of the Orca^ 
dian Ophir — I am sure no man need to sejnd 
thither to fetch either talents of gold or talents 
of sense! — I say, this wise man had watered 
the young apple-trees, in his great, tenderness^ 
with hot water, and they are perished, root 
and branch ! But what avails grieving?— And 
I wish you would tell me, instead, what is all 
the din that these good, folks are making about 
pirates? and what for are all these ill-looking 
men, that are armed like so mony Highland* 
men, assembled in the judgment-thamber?— ^ 
for lam just come from the other side of the 
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island, and I have heard nothing distinct about 
it. — And, now I look at you yoursell. Captain, 
I think you have mair of diese foolish pistolets 
about you than should suffice an honest man 
in quiet times !» 

tt And so think I too^» said the pacific Triton, 
old Haagen, who had been an unwilling fol* 
lower of the daring Montrose ; « if you had 
been in the Glen of Edderachyllis, when 
we were sae sair worried by Sir John 
Worry » 

ft You have forgot the whole matter, neigh- 
bour Haagen,ii said the Factor; « Sir John Urry 
was OH your side^ and was ta'en widi McHit- 
rose; by the same token, he lost his head 1» 

« Did he?» said the Triton. — « I believe you 
may be right; for he changed sides mair than 
anes, and wha kens whilk he died for. — ^Bat 
always he was there, and so was I ; — a fight 
there was, and I never wish to see another!* 

The entrance of the Provost here interrupt- 
ed their desultory conversation. — « We have 
determined, » he said, « Captain, that your ship 
shall go round to Strc»nness, or ScaIpa<-flow, to 
take in stores, in order that there may be no 
more quarrels between the Fair folks and your 
seamen. And as you wish to stay on shore to 
see the Fair, we intend to send a respectable 
gentleman on board yoinr vessel to pilot her 
round the Mainland, as the navigation is but 
ticklish. » 
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« Spoken like a sensible and quiet magistrate, 
Mr Mayor,* said Cleveland, « and no otherwise 
than as I expected. — ^And what gentleman is 
to honour our quarter-deck during my ab- 
sence ?» 

«We have fixed that too, Captain Cleve- 
land, » said the Provost; « you may be sure we 
were each more desirous than another to go 
upon so pleasant a voyage, and in such good 
cxmipany; but being Fair time, most of us have 
someafBairs inhand— I myself, in respect of 
my office, cannot be well spared — the eldest 
bailie^s wife is lying-in — the treasurer does 
not agree with the sea— two bailies have the 
gout — ^the other two are absent from town — 
and the other fifteen members of council are 
all engaged on particular business.* 

« All that I can tell you, Mr Mayor,* said 
Cleveland^ raising his voice, ftis, that I ex- 
pect » 

« A moment's patience, if you please, Cap- 
tain,* said the Provost, interrupting him — kSo 
that we have come to the resolution that our 
worthy Mr Triptolemus Yellowley, who is 
Factor to the Lord Chamberlain of these is- 
lands, shall, in respect of his official situation, 
be preferred to the honour and pleasure of 
accompanying you** 

«Me!» said the astonished Triptolemus; 
« what the devil should I do going on your 
voyages ?-*my business is on dry land !* 
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H The gendemen want a pilot^v said the Pro- 
Yost, whispering him, « and there is no eviting 
to give them one.v 

« Do they want to go bump on shore, 
then?» said the Factor — « how the devil should 
I pilot them, that never touched rudder in my 
hfe?» 

(cHush! — hush!— be silent !» said the fro- 
Tost; « if the people of this town heard ye say 
such a word, your utility, and. respect, and 
rank, and every thing else, is clean gone !^— No 
man is any thing with us island folks, unless 
he can hand, reef, and steer ! — besides, it is 
but a mere form ; and we will send old Pate 
Sinclair to help you. You will have nothing 
to do but to eat, drink, and be merry all 
day. }i 

« Eat and drink !» said the. Factor, not able 
to comprehend exactly why this piece of duty 
was pressed upon liim so hastily, and yet not 
very capable of resisting or extricating. himself 
from the toils of the more knowing Provost—^ 
« Eat and -drink! — ^that is all very well; but, to 
speak truth, the sea does not agree with me 
any more than with the treasurer ; and I have 
always a better appetite for eating and drink- 
ing ashore. » 

« Hush, hush, hush !» again said the Provost, 
in an under tone of earnest expostulation; 
« would you actually ruin your character out 
and out? — A Factor of the High Chamberlain 
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of the Isles of Orkney and Zetland, and not 
like the sea ! — you might as well say you are a 
Highlander, and do not like whisky !» 

« You must settle it somehow, gentlemen,* 
said Captain Cleveland; «it is time we were 
under way — ^Mr Triptolemus Yellowley, are 
we to be honoured with your companypn 

« I am sure. Captain Cleveland, » stammered 
the Factor, « I ^vould have no objection to go 
any where with you^^only » 

«He has no objection, » said the Provost, 
catching at the first limb of the sentence, with- 
out awaiting the conclusion. 

a He has no objection,»* cried the treasurer. 

« He has no objection, » sung out the whole 
four bailies together; and the fifteen council- 
lors, all catching up the same phrase of assent, 
repeated it in chorus, with the additions of — 
« good man» — « public spirited » — « honour- 
able gentleman»^ — « burgh eternally obliged » 
— « where will you find such a worthy Fac- 
tor ?» and so forth. , ' 

Astonished and confused at the praises with 
which he was overwhelmed on all sides, and 
in no shapq' understanding the nature of the 
transaction that was going forward, the astound- 
ed and overwhelmed agriculturist became in- 
capable of resisting the part of the Xirkwall 
Curtius thus insidiously forced upon him, and 
was delivered up by Captain Cleveland to his 
party, with the strictest injunctions to treat 
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him with honour and attention. GofFe and 
hi& companions began now to lead him off, 
amid the applauses of the whole meeting, af- 
ter the manner in which the victim of ancient 
days was garlanded and greeted by shouts, 
when consigned to the priests, for the purpose 
of being led to the altar as a sacrifice for the 
commonweal. It was while they thus con- 
ducted, and in a manner forced him out of the 
council-chamber, that poor Triptolemus, much 
alarmed at finding that Gleyeland, in whom he 
had some confidence, was to remain behind 
the party, ^ried, when just going out at the 
door, the effect of one remonstrating bellow. 
— « Nay, but. Provost ! — Captain I — Bailies !— 
Treasurer ! — Councillors ! — if Captain Cleve<r 
land does not go aboard to protect me^ it is 
nae bargain, and go I will not, unless I am 
trailed with c2y:t-ropes ! » 

His protest^was, however, dvowned in the 
unanimous chorus of the magistrates and 
councillors returning him thanks for his pub^ 
lie spirit — wishing him a good voyage — and 
praying to Heaven for his happy and speedy 
return. Stunned and overwhelmed, and think- 
ing, if he had any distinct thoughts at all, that 
remonsurance was vain, where friends and 
strangers seemed alike determined to carry 
the point against him, Triptolemus^ without 
further resistance, suffered himself to be con- 
ducted into the street, where the pirate's boat^s 
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crew, assembling apound him, began to move 
slowly towards thejquay, many of the towns- 
folks following out of curiosity, but without 
any attempt at interference or annoyance; for 
the pacffic compromise which the dexterity of 
the first magistrate had achieved was unani- 
mously approved of as a much better settle- 
ment of the disputes betwixt them and the 
strangers, than might have been attained by 
the dubious issue of an appeal to arms. 

Meanwhile, as they went slowly along, Trip- 
tolemus had tiihe to study the appearance, 
countenance, and dress of those into whose 
hands he had been thus delivered, and began 
to imagine that he read in their looks not only 
the general expression of a desperate character, 
but some sinister intentions directed particu- 
larly towards himself. He was alarmed by the 
truculent looks ofc GofFe, in particular, who, 
holding his arm with a gripe which resembled 
in delicacy of touch the crompression of a 
smith's vice, cast on him from the outer corner 
of his eye oblique glances, like those which 
the eagle throws upon the prey which she has 
clutched, ere yet she proceeds to plume it. At 
length Yellowley's fears got so far the better 
ofhis prudence, that he fairly asked his terrible, 
conductor, in a sort of crying whisper, « Are 
you going to murder me, Captain, in the fece 
of the laws baith of God and man?» 

«Hold your peace, if you are wise,» said 

VOL. HI. 7 
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iAofSey^rfho had Us own reasone for desiring 
ta4n€neaM the panic of ))u9 oapcive ; « we have 
not murdered ar man these three months, and 
-why* shaaldrj(0u pm>uaint mind 'afi^S*' . , 
''■■ • Yo«k' aref' bnt> jokuag^ i hope, {[ood Hcqrthy 
Gaptain,tt replied Tripifeolemua.-« This is>worse 
thisin witched, 'dwarfs^ dirking of ^wl^Ies, and 
cowf^ng <rf cobles, put ^Ir j together! --this is 
an away-ganging crop, with a vengeance !«-r- 
What good, in 'HeaTen'snamey would murder- 
ing me do to you?»' 3 - .. / . 

«We>migli^. have) some pleasure in. it, at 
least, » saidGoffe. — r« Look- these fellows, in the 
face^ and see if you see one among them that 
would not rathnr kill a-manthanJet it alone? 
— Sut we will speak more of thal^ when you 
have- first had a taste of the hiU>oes*-r*unIess, 
indeed, you come down with a handsome 
round handful of Chili boards ^ for your ran* 
som«» 

(«'As I shall live by bread, Captain,* answer* 
ed the Factor, « that misbegotten dwarf has 
carried off the wh<de homfulof silver U 

« A cat-and-nine-tails will make you find it 
again, » saidGoffe, gruffly;. « flogging ^nd pick- 
ling is an excellent receipt to bring. a man's 
wealth' into his mind — ^twisting a bow-string 
round his^ skull. till the eyes start a little is a 
very good way too.* 

« Captain, » replied Telle wley, stoutly, « I 

' Commonly called by landsmen Spanish dollars. 
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have no sioney — seldom can improvers have. 
<^We turn pasture to tillage, and barley into 
aits, and heather into greensward, and the poor 
yarpha, as the benighted creatures here call 
their peatbogs, into baittle grassJand>; but we 
seldom make any thing of it that comes back 
to our ain pouch.-^-^The. carles and the cart- 
avers make it all, Bsxd the carles and the cart- 
avers eat it all, and the de'il clink doun with it ! » 

«Well, well,» said Goffe, « if you be really 
a poor fellow, as you pretend, F U stand your 
friend ;» then inclining his head so as to reach 
the ear of the Factor, who stood on tip-toe 
with anxiety, he said, « If you love your life, 
do not enter the boat with us ! » 

« But how am I to get away from you, while 
you hold me so fast by the arm, that I could 
not get off if the whole year's crop of Scotland 
depended on it?» 

«Harkye, you gudgeon,* said Goffe, «just 
when you ccmie to die water's edge, and .when 
the fellows are jumping in and taking their 
oars, slue yourself round suddenly to the lar- 
board — I will let go your amH<-and then cut 
and run for your life!» 

Triptolemus did as he was desiired^ Goffe's 
willing hand relaxed the g^sp as he. had pro- 
mised, the agriculturist trundled off like a 
foot-ball that has just received a stiroDg im- 
pulse firom the foot^of one of the plajrers, and, 
with eeterity which surpric^jhis^elC as well 
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as all beholders, fled throughthetown of Kirk- 
wall. Nay, such was the impetus of his re- 
treat, that, as if the grasp of the pirate was still 
open to pounce upon him, he never stopped 
till he had traversed the whole town, and at* 
tained the open country on the other side. 
They who had seen him that day — his hat and 
wig lost in the sudden effort he had made to 
bolt forward, his cravat awry, and his waistcoat 
unbuttoned, — and who had an opportunity of 
comparing his round spherical form and short 
legs with the portentous speed at which he 
scoured through the streets, -might well say, 
that if Fury ministers arms, Fear confers 
wings. 

There was no pursuit after the agriculturist; 
and though a musket or two were presented, 
for the purpose of sending a leaden messenger 
after him, yet Goffe, turning peace-maker for 
once in his life, so exaggerated the dangers 
which would attend a breach of the truce with 
the people of Kirkwall, that he prevailed upon 
the boat's crew to forbear any active hosti- 
lities, and to pull off for their vessel with all 
dispatch. 

The burghers, who regarded the escape of 
Triptolemus as a triumph on their side, gave 
the boat three cheers, by way of an insulting 
farewell; while the magistrates, on the other 
hand, entertained great anxiety respecting the 
probable consequences of this breach of articles 
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between them and the pirates ; and, could they 
have seized upon the fugitive very privately, 
instead of complimenting him with a civic 
feast in honour of the agility which he dis- 
played, it is likely they might have delivered 
the run*away hostage once more into the hands 
of his foemen. But it was impossible to set 
their fece publicly to such an act of violence, 
and therefore they contented themselves with 
closely watching Cleveland, whom they de- 
termined to make responsible for any aggres- 
sion which might be attempted by the pirates. 
Cleveland, on his part, easily conjectured that 
the motive which Goffe had for suffering the 
hostage to escape was to leave him answerable 
for all consequences, and, relying more on the 
attachment and intelligence of his friend' and 
adherent Frederick Altamont, alias Jack Bunce, 
than on any thing else, expected the result 
with considerable anxiety, since the magis- 
trates, though they continued to treat him with 
civility, plainly intimated they would regulate 
his treatment upon the behaviour of the crew, 
though he no longer commanded them. 

It was not, however, without some reason 
that he reckoned on the devoted fidelity of 
Bunce; for no sooner did that trusty adherent 
receive from Goffe, and the boat's crew, the 
news of the escape of Triptolemus, than he 
immediately concluded it had been favoiured 
by the late Captain, in order that, Cleveland 
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being either put to death or consigned to hope- 
less imprisonment, Goffe might be called upon 
to resume the con^mand of the vessel. 

« But the drunken old boatswain shall miss 
his xnarky* said Bunce to his confederate Flet-^ 
cher; «» or else I am contented to quit the 
name of Aitamont,tad be called Jack Bunce, 
or Jack Dunce, if you like it better, to the end 
of the chapter. » 

Availing himsdf accordingly of a sort of 
nautical eloquence, which his enemies termed 
slack-jaw, Bunce set before the crew, in a most 
animated manner, the disgrace which they aU 
sustained by their captain remaining, as he 
was pleased to term it, in the bilboes, without 
any hostage to answer for his safety, and suc^ 
needed so far, that, besides exciting a good 
deal of discontent agsdnst Goffe, he brought 
the crew to the resolution of seizing the first 
vessel of a tolerable appearance, and declaring 
that the ship, ere w^ and cargo, should be dealt 
with according to the usage which Cleveland 
should receive on shore. It was judged at the 
same time proper to try the faith of the Orca- 
dians, by removing from the road-stead of 
Kirkwall, and going round to that of Strom- 
ness, where, according to the treaty betwixt 
Provost Torf and Captain Cleveland, diey were 
to victual their sloop. They resolved, in the 
mean time, to entrust the command of the 
vessel to a council, consisting of Goffe, the 
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boatswain, and Bunce himself^ until Cleveland 
should be in a situation to resume bis com- 
mand, f 

These resolutions having been proposed and 
acceded to, they weighed anchor, and got their 
sloop under way, without experiencing any 
opposition or annoyance from the battery, 
which relieved them of one important appre- 
hension incidental to their situation. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Clap on more sail, pursue, up with your fights, 
Give fire<— she is my prize, or ocean whelm them all. 

Shakspeabb. 

A VERT handsome brig, which, with several 
other vessels, was the property of Magnus 
Troil, the great Zetland Udaller, had received 
on board that Magnate himself, his two lovely 
daughters, and the facetious Claud Halcro, 
who, for friendship's sake chiefly, and the 
love of beauty proper to his poetical call- 
ing, attended them on their journey from Zet- 
land to the capital of Orkney, to which Noma 
had referred them, as the place where her 
mystical oracles should at length receive a 
satisfactory explanation. They passed at a 
distance the tremendous cliffs of the lonely 
spot of earth called the Fair Isle, which, at an 
equal distance from either Archipelago, lies in 
the sea which divides Orkney from Zetland, 
and at length, after some baffling winds, made 
the Start of Sanda. Off the headland so 
named, they became involved in a strong 
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current, well known by those who frequent 
these seas, a3 the Roost of the Start, which 
carried them considerably out of their course, 
and, joined to an adverse wind, forced them to 
keep on the east side of the island of Stronsa, 
and, finally, compelled them to lie by for the 
night in Papa Sound, since the navigation in 
dark or thick weather, amongst so many low 
islands, is neither pleasant nor safe. 

On the ensuing morning, they resumed their 
voyage under more favourable auspices, and 
coasting along the island of Stronsa, whose 
flat, verdant, and comparatively fertile shores 
formed a strong contrast to the dun hills and 
dark cliffs of their own islands, they doubled 
the cape called the Lambhead, and stood away 
for Kirkwall. 

They had scarce opened the beautiful bay 
betwixt Pomona and Shapinsha, and the sisters 
were admiring the massive church of Saint 
Magnus, as it was first seen to rise from amongst 
the inferior buildings of Kirkwall, when the 
eyes of Magnus and of Claud Halcro were 
attracted by an object which they thought 
more interesting. This was an armed sloop, 
with her sails set, which had just left the an- 
chorage in the bay, and was running before 
the wind by which the brig of the Udaller 
was beating in. ^ 

« A tight thing that, by my ancestor's bones, » 
said the old Udaller ; « but I cannot make 'out 
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of what country, as she 6li#ws no colours. 
Spanish built, I should think her.i» 

A' Ay, ay,» said Claud Halcro, « she has all 
the look of it. IShie runs b(^f(»re the wind that 
we must battle with, which is the wonted way 
of the world. Ais glmous J^hn saj^s, 

• r 

' With roomy deck, and gnot of biif^ty strength. 

Whose low-laid mouths each mounting billow laves, 
Oeep in her draught, and warlike in her length. 
She seems a sea-wasp flying on the waves/* 

Brenda could not help telling Halcro, when 
he had spouted this stanza, with great enthu- 
siasm, « that though the desctiptit^n was morb 
like a fii^st-i^e than a sloop, yet the siimle 
of the sea-Wasp served but indtfiBerently for 
either. » 

•cA sea-wdsp,i» said Magnus, looking with 
some $iirpriae„as the sloops-shifting het course, 
suddenly, bore down on them. . a Egad, I wish 
b1^ may aot show us presently that .she has a 
sting.tt^ 

-What the Udaller said in jest was fulfilled 
in esHme$t| for, without hoisting colours, or 
hailing, two shots were discharged from the 
sloop, one of which ran dipping and dancing 
uponthjp water, just a-head of the Zetlander's 
bows, while the .other went through his main- 
saiL Magnus caught up a speaking-^trumpet 
and hailed the sloop, to demand what she was, 
and what was the meaning of this unprovoked 
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ag|g[re$sion. He was only answered by the 
stem command, a Down top-sails instantly, 
and lay your mainsail to the mast-^you shall 
see who we are presently. » 

There was no means within the reach of pos- 
sibility by which obedience could be evaded, 
where it would instantly hav^ been ehforced 
by a broadside; and with much fear on the 
part of the sisters and Claud Halcro, mixed 
with anger and astonishment on that of the 
Udaller, the brig lay-to to await the commands 
of the captors. The sloop immediately lower- 
ed a boat, with six armed hands, conukianded 
by Jack Bunce, which rowed directly for their 
prize. As they approached her, Claud Halcro 
whispered to the Udaller, « If what we hear 
of buccaneers be true, these men, with their 
silk scarfs and vests, have the very cut of 
them.w 

«My daughters! my daughters !» muttered 
Magnus to himself, with' such tin agony as 
only a father could feel — ttGk) down below, 
and hide yourselves, giris, while 1 ■ ■■■» 

He threw down his speaking-trumpet, and 
seized on a handspike, while his daughters, 
more ,afraid of the consequences of his fiery 
temper to himself than of any thing else, 
hung round him, and begged him to make no 
resistance. Claud Halcro united his entreaties» 
adding, « It wei^e best to pacify the fellows with 
fiur words. — ^They might,* he said, « be Dun- 
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kirkers, or insolent man-of-war's men on a 
frolic. » 

« No, no,» answered Magnus, « it is the sloop 
which the Jagger told us of. But I will take 
your advice — I will have patience for these 
girls' sakes ; yet » 

He had no time to conclude the sentence, 
for Bunce jumped on board with his party, 
and drawing his cutlass, struck it upon the 
companion-ladder, and declared the ship was 
theirs. 

« By what warrant or authority do you stop 
us on the high seas?» said Magnus. 

« Here are half a dozen of warrants, » said 
Bunce, showing the pistols which were hung 
round him, according to a pirate-fashion al- 
ready mentioned, chuse which you like, old 
gentleman, and you shall have perusal of it 
presently. » 

« That is to say, you intend to rob us ?» said 
Magnus. — w.So be it — we have no means to 
help it — only be civil to the women, and take 
what you please from the vessel. There is 
not much, but I will and can make it worth 
more, if you use us well. » 

« Civil to the women !» said*Fletcher, who 
had also come on board with the gang — « when 
were we else than civil to. them! ay, and kind 
to boot? — Look here, Jack Bunce! — what a 
trim-going little thing here is! — ^By G— , she 
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shall make a cruize with us, come of old 
Squaretoes what willU 

He seized upon the terrified Brenda with 
one hand, and insolently pulled back with the 
other the hood of the mantle in which she had 
muffled herself. 

a Help, father! — ^help, Minna !» exclaimed 
the affrighted girl, unconscious at the mo- 
ment that they were unable to render her as- 
sistance. 

Magnus again uplifted the handspike, but 
Bunce stopped his hand. — « Avast, father !» 
he said, « or you will make a bad voyage of 
it presently — And you, Fletcher, let go the 
girl!* 

« And d — n me! why should I let her go?>» 
said Fletcher. 

a Because I command you, Dick,» said the 
other, ff and because I ^il make it a quarrel 
else. — And now let me know, beauties, is 
there one of you bears that queer heathen 
name of Minna, for which I have a certain sort 
of regard ?» 

tt Gallant sir!» said Halcro, « unquestion- 
ably it is because you have some poetry in your 
heart.* » 

« I have had enough of it in my mouth in my 
time,» answered Bunce; « but that day is gone 
by, old gentleman— however, I shall soon find 
cut which of these girls is Minna. — Throw 
back your mi^fflipgs from your faces, and don^t 
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be afraid, my bright Lindaxairas, no one here 
shall meddle with you to do you wrong. — On 
my soijil, two pretty weQches — I wish I were 
at. sea inaja egg-shell, and a rock under my lee- 
bow, if I would wish a better leaguer-lass than 
the worst of them ! Hark you, my girls, which 
of you WQuld like to swing in ^ rover^s ham- 
mock! — you should have gold for the gather- 
ing !» 

• The terrified girls clung close together, and 
gre!W pale at the bold and familiar language of 
^e desperate libertine. 

...a Nay, dont be frightened, » said he; « no 
one shall serve under the noble Altamont but 
by her own free choice — ^There is no pressing 
amongst gentlemen of fortune. And do not 
lopk so shy upon me neither, as if I spoke of 
what you ,9evQr thought of before. One of 
you,, at^ least, has heard of Captain Gleyeland, 
theP,0Yei:.», , 

Brenda gre\v still paler, but the blood mount- 
ed at once in Minna's cheeks, on hearing the 
name of her lover thus unexpectedly intro- 
duced ; for the scepj^ was in itself so confound- 
ing, that the idea of the vessel's being the 
consort of which Cleveland had spoken at 
Burgh-We§tra had occurred to no one save 
the Udaller. 

ft I see how it is,» said Bunce, with a familiar 
nod, « and I will hold my course accordingly. 
You need not fee afraid of any injury, father,* 



he adcLecl, addressing Magnus familiarly; « and 
though I have made many a pretty girl pay 
tributa in iny time, yet yours shall go ashore 
^itiiQ^t either wroocig or iransam.» - 

« If you will assure ifte'of that,.» said Mag* 
Qu$, « ypu are as wekome to t];ie brig and 
cargo as ever 1 made man welcome to a can 
of punch. » 

« Aad it is no. had thing that *same can of 
punch,» said Bunce^ « if we had any one here 
that cou]d mix it vVelt.* 

«I will do ity» said Claud Halcro, «with 
auy man that ever sqiieezed iemon^-^Erick 
Scambester, the.punch-maker of Burgh-Westra, 
bring alone excepted. » » 

« And you are within a' gr^pneFs length of 
him too, V said the Udaller. — «6o 4own below, 
my girl&,» he added, «and. send, i^p the rsAre 
old man and the punch bowL» 

« The punch-bowl ! » said^ Fletcher ; I say 
the bucket, d-r-n me ! — ^Talk of bowls in the 
cabin of a paltry merchantman, but not to gen* 
tlemen strollers— rovers, I would say,» cor^ 
recting himself, as he observed that Bunce 
looked sour at the mistake. 

« And I say these two pretty girls shall stay 
on deck and fill my can,« said Bunce; a I de- 
serve some attendance at least for all my gene- 
rosity.* 

« And they shall fill mine too,» said Fletcher 
•^» they shall 6U it to t|ie brim, and I will have 
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a kiss for every drop they spill — broil me if I 
won't ! » 

« Why then I tell you you shan't !» said 
Bunce; « for 111 be d— ^ if any one shall kiss 
Minna but one, and that's neither you nor I; 
and her other little bit of a consort shall 'scape 
for company; — there are plenty of willing 
wenches in Orkney. And so, now I think on 
it, these girls shall go down below and bolt 
themselves into the cabin, and we will have 
the punch up here on deck, alfresco^ as the 
old gentleman proposes. » 

« Why, Jack, I wish you knew your own 
mind,» said Fletcher; « I have been your mess- 
mate these two years, and I love you ; and yet 
flay me like a wild bullock, if you have not 
as many humours as a monkey 1 — And what 
sliall we have to make a little fun of, since 
you have sent the girls down below ?» 

« Why, we will have Master Punch*Maker 
here,» answered Bunce, « to give us toasts and 
sing us songs— And in the mean time, you 
there, stand by sheets and tacks, and get her 
under way ! — and you, steersman, as you would 
keep your brains in your skull, keep her under 
the stem of the sloop. — If you attempt to play 
us any trick, I will scuttle your sconce as if it 
were an old calabash ! » 

The vessel was accordingly got under way, 
and moved slowly on in the wake of the sloop, 
which, as had been previously agreed upon, 
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held her course not to return to the Bay of 
Kirkwall, but for an excellent roadstead called 
Inganess Bay,- formed by a promontory wbich 
extends to the eastward two or threa miles 
from the Orcadian metropolis, and where the 
vessels might conyeniently lie at anchor, wbile 
the rovers maintainedany communication with 
the magistrates whieh the new state of things 
seemed to require. 

Meantime Claud Halcro had exerted his u(- 
most talents in compounding a bucket- full of 
punch fbi* the use of the pirates, wbich they 
drank out of large cans; the ordinary seamen, 
as wdl as Bunco dnd Fletcher, whp acted as 
officers, dipping them into the bucket, with 
veiy little ceremony^ as they came and. w^nt 
upon their duty. Magnus, who was particu- 
larly apprehensive that liquor migbl; awaken 
the brutal passions of these desperadoes, was 
yet so much astonished at the quantifies wbich 
he saw them drink, without producii^g any 
visible effect upon their reason, that he could 
not help expressing his surprise to BuQce him* 
self, who, wild as he w^s, yet appeared by far 
the most ci^il and conversable of his party, and 
whom he was, perhaps, desirous to conciliate, 
by a compliment of which all boon-topers know 
the value. 

' « Boffes of Saint Magnus Uisaidthe Udaller, 
« I used to think I took off my can like a gentle- 
Itian; but to see your men swallow, Captain, 

7- 
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one would think their stomachs were as bot- 
tomless as the hole of Laifeli in Foulah, which 
1 have sounded myself withaline of an hundred 
fathoms. 9 

« In our way of life, 9ir,» answered Bunce, 
« there is no stint tilt the duty calls, or the 
puncheon is drank out.» 

«By my word, sip,» said Gla^ud Halcro, «1 
beheve there is not one of yoiur people but 
could drink out the mickle bicker of Scapa, 
which was always offered to the Bishop of 
Orkney brimful of the best hummock that evei^ 
was brewed.)* 

«If drinking could make them bishops, » 
said Bunce, a I should have a reverend crew 
of» them ; but, as they have no other clerical 
qualities about them, I do not propose that 
they shall get drunk to-day; so we will cut our 
drink with a song.» 

«And I'll sing it, by !» said or swore 

Dick Fletcher, and instantly struck up the old 
ditty— 

« It was a ship, and a ship of fame, 
Lauoch'd off the stocks, bound for the main. 
With a hundred and fifty brisk young men, 
All picked and chosen every one.» 

ft I would sooner be keel-hauled than hear 
that song over again, « said Bunce; « and con- 
found your lantern jaws, you can sqeeeze no- 
thing else out of them.» 

«By— : — n said Fletcher, «I will sing my 
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song, whether yon like it or ao; » and again he 
sung, with the doleful tone of a north-easter 
whistling through sheet and shrouds, 

■ Captain Glen was our captain's name ; 
A yery gaHant and brisk young man ; 
As bold a sailor 's ere went to sea. 
And we were bound for High Barbary.» 

a I tell you again, » said Bunce, « we will have 
none of your screech-owl music here ; and I 'J I 
be d — d if you shall sit here and make that in- 
fernal noise. » 

« Why then, I 'H tell you what,» said Fletcher, 
getting up, ft 1 11 sing when I walk about, and 
I hope there is no harm in that, Jack Bunce. » 
And so, getting up from his seat, he began to 
walk up and down the sloop, croaking out his 
long and disastrous ballad. 

ft You see how I manage them,» said Bunce, 
with a smile of self-applause — « allow that fel- 
low two strides on his own way, and you make 
a mutineer of him for life. But I tie him strict 
up, and he follows me as kindly as a fowler s 
spaniel, after he has got a good beating. — And 
now your toast and your song, sir, » addressing 
Halcro; or rather your song without your 
toast. I have got a toast for myself. Here is, 
success to all roving blades, and confusion to 
all honest men! » 

« I should be sorry to drink that toast, if i 
could help it,» said Magnus Troil. 

ft What, you reckon yourself one of the ho- 
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nest folks, I warrant, n said BunGe.**^«.TeIl me 
your trade, and I ^11 tell you what I think of it. 
As for the punch-maker here, I kne^v him at 
first glance to be a tailor, who has, therefore, 
no more pretensiiyns to be honest than not to 
be mangy. But you are some High Dutch 
skipper, I warrant me, that tramples on the 
cross when he is in Japan, oxkd denies his 
religion for a day's gain. >» 

« No,» replied the Udaller, « I am a gentle- 
man of Zetland, v 

« O, what,» retorted the satirical Mr Bunce, 
•tyou €^e come from the happy climate where 
gin is a groat a bottle, and where there is day- 
light for ever ?» 

ft At your service, Captain, » said the UdaUer, 
suppressing with much pain some disposition 
to resent these jests on his country, sJthough 
under every risk, and at,all disadvantage. 

« At my service 1 » said Bunce* — «^ Ay, if there 
was a rope stretched from the wreck to the 
beadi, you would be at my service to cut the 
hawser, makefloatsome andjetsome of ship and 
cargOj and'Well if you did not give me a rap on 
the head with the back of the cutty-axe ; and 
you call yourself honest? But never mind—* 
here goes the aforesaid toast-^^^and do you sing 
me a song. Master Fashioner; and look it be 
as good as your punch. » 

Halcro internally pitying for the powers of 
a new Timotheus, to turn his strain and check 
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his pride, as glorious John had it, began a 
heart-soothing ditty with the following lines: 

« Bfaidem freak at frirett rose. 
Listen to thi^ lay of mine.* . 

« I will hear nothing of maidens or roses, » 
said Bunce; it puts me in mind what sort of a 
cargo we have got on board ; and, by -*— *, I 
will be true to my inesslnate and my captain 
as long as I can. — Akid now I think bn't, 111 
have no more punch either — that last cup 
made innovation, and I am hot to play Gas^io 
to-night — and if I dritik hdt, Hobdby tilse 
shall.* 

So saying, he manfolly kicked over the 
bucket, which, notwithstanding the repeated 
applications made to it, wa$ still half foil, got 
up from his seat, shook himself a little to rights, 
as he expressed it, cocked his hat, and walking 
the quarter-deck with an air of -dignity,- gave, 
by word and signal, the oi*ders for bringing 
the ships to anchor, which were readily obey^ 
by both, Gofife being then, in all probabiHty, 
past any rational state of ^terfen^ence. 

The Udaller, im the mean time, condoled 
with Halcro on their situation. *It is bad 
enough, » said the tough old Norseifian; nfdr 
these are irank rogues — and yet, were it not jRor 
the girls, I should hot fear them. That youiig 
vapouring fellow, Mrho seems to command, is 
not such a bom devil as he might have been.» 
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« He has queer humours, though, h said Hal- 
cro ; « and I wish we were loose from him. To 
kick down a bucket half full of the best punch 
ever was made, and to cut me short in the 
sweetest song I ever wrote, — I promise you, I 
do not know what he may do next — ^it is next 
door to madness. » 

Meanwhile the ships being brought to an- 
chor, the valiant XiieutenantBunce called upon 
Fletcher, and resuming his seat by his unwill-: 
ing passengers, he told them they should see 
what message he was about to send to the 
wittols of Kirkwall, as they were something 
concerned in it. « It shall run in Dick's name,» 
he said, « as well as in mine. I love to give 
the poor young fellow a little countenance 
now and then — don^t I, Dick, you d — d stupid 
ass?» 

a Why, yes, Jack Bunce, 9 said Dick, m I can't 
say but as you do; only you are always bul* 
locking one about something or other too — 
but, howsomdever, d'ye see » 

« Enough said — belay your jaw, Dick,» said 
Bunce, and proceeded to write his epistle, 
which, being read aloud, proved to be of the 
following tenor : « For the Mayor and Aldermen 
of Kirkwall — Gentlemen, As, contrary to your 
good faith given, you have not sent us on 
board a hostage for the safety of our captain 
remaining on shore at your request, these 
come to tell you, we are not thus to be trifled 
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with. We have already in our possession a 
brig, with a family of distinction, its owners 
and passengers; and as you deal with our cap- 
tain, so will we deal with them in every respect. 
And as this is the first, so assure yourselves it 
shall not be the last damage which we will do 
to your town and trade, if you do not send on 
hoard our captain, and supply us with stores 
according to treaty. 

ff Given on board the brig Mergoose of 
Burgh- Westra, lying in Inganess Bay. Witness 
our hands, commanders of the Fortune's Fa- 
vourite, and gentlemen adventurers.* 

He then subscribed himself Frederick Alta- 
mont, and handed the letter to Fletcher, who 
read the said subscription with much difficulty ; 
and admiring the sound of it very much, swore 
he would have a new name himself, and the 
rather that Fletcher was the most crabbed 
word to spell and conster, he beheved, in the 
whole dictionary. He subscribed himself ac- 
cordingly Timothy Tugmutton. 

« Will you not add a few lines to the cox- 
combs ?y saidBunce, addressing Magnus. 

a Mot I,» returned the Udaller, stubborn in 
his ideas of right and wrong, even in so formi* 
dable an emergency. « The magistrates of 
Kirkwall know dieir duty, and were I they — » 
But here the recollection that his daughters 
were at the mercy of these ruffians, blanked 
the bold visage of Magnus Troil, and checked 
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the defiance whicfek \^» just about to issue tvom 
his lips. 

« D— n me,» said Bunce, who easily conjec- 
tured >vhat was passing in the mind of his pri- 
soner — « that pause would have told well on 
the stage — ^it would have brought down pit, 
box, and gallery, egad^ as Bayes has it.» 

« I will hear nothing of Bayes,^^ said Cldiid 
Halcro (himself a little elevated); « it is all im- 
pudent satire on glorious John; but he tickled 
Buckingham off fbr it — ■- 

< In the first rank of thete did Zimri stand; 
A man so various *• 

« Hold your peace,* saiid Bunce, drowniiig 
the voice of the admirer of Dryden in loudclr 
and more vehement asseveration, a the Re- 
hearsal is the best farce ever vvras written — 
and I '11 make him kiss the gunner^s daughter 
that denies it. D — ^n me, I was the best Prince 
Rrettyman ever walked the boards — 

* Sometimes a fisber*s son, sometimes a prince.' 

But let us to business.— ^Hark ye, Old gentle^ 
man (to Magnus), you have a sort of sulkiness 
dbout you, for which some of .my profession 
would cut your ears oiit of your head, and 
broil them for your dinner with red pepper. 
I have known Goffe do so to a poor devil, for 
looking sour and dangerous tvhen he saw his 
sloop go to Davy Jones^ locker with his only 
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$on. OD tKi&rd • Bur I 'm a ftpi^t of another sort ; 
and if you or the ladie$ are ill usad^ it shall he 
the Kirkwull pe^p}^ s ifault, and not mine, and 
that's fair; apd so you lu|d h^ter let them know 
your condition^ and your circumstances, and 
so forthy— ^aloidiths^t's fair tq6.» 

Magiiusy thus, exhorted, took up the pen, 
and attempted to write;, but his high, spirit so 
struggled, with his paternal anxiety, that his 
hand refused its office. « 1 cannot help it,i> he 
said, after one or two ill^ihle attempts to write 
— «I cannot form a letter, if all our lives de- 
pended upoii it.» '., 

And he could liot, with his utmost efforts, 
so suppress the convulsing eujiotions which he 
experienced, |>ut that they agitated his whole 
frame. The willow which bends to the tem- 
pest c^etn* escapes better than the oak which 
resists it; and. so, in gr^at calamities, it some- 
times happens;, that light and frivolous spirits 
recover their elasticity, and presence of )nind 
sooner than thpsie of ^.a loftier character. In 
the present case, GlaudHalcro was fortunately 
able to perforin the task which ^he de<eper feel- 
ings of his friend and patron refused* He took 
the pen, and, in as few words as possible, ex^ 
plained the situation in which they were 
placed, and the cru/el risks tp which they were 
exposed, insinuating, at the same time, as de- 
licately as he coijJd express it, that, to the ma- 
gistrates of the country, the life sind honour of 
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IgVrilty ; takihg eare/h^Wev^y to qtmliff ^e hsi 

^ying ttmtMmge to tlif6 pimt^s. 

Bunce read ore^tkeleti«r« Mr4]i«bforliitttttdy 
met his &ppk*oi>atfoii; aody^Dti'^eein^tr the name 
6f daifd ttalcro at the l^c^lftbfii, b^-jeitelaittted) 
in great sarprise, and ttvdi mom^tketff^^'^n^ 
pfesmms of assetemtion than ^vre >ekus« to 
i^cord--^ Why^ you tfre ibe little (Mom diat 
plaf ed the (iddte t^ dtA Maaa^ir <kidabout's 
company, at Hogs Norton, tbe &^ speaaon I 
came out there! I thought i kn«w yoor oateh- 
ivonrd of 'gtoriou» >>o^.>i • 
* At another ^tkab this l«66|^ion might not 
havfe been Teiy ginieAil to Halcro « minsirel 
pride ; hnt, as matter6^tdod wjih him, Ae dis- 
covery of a goMen mine eould notiiaTelnade 
him more happy. lie Jndtanily rattemhered 
the very hopeM fa«mg pev#mner who caaAe 
out ih Don Sebastian, and jfidici<m^y added, 
that the mnse of glorions «h»bi»kad nevicr re* 
ceived mch e&cellent linfUpoit <dlirl«l|^ tha time 
that ke was first {he migiit have adda^v find 
only) violin, m- Mr 6ttdabont*» ^onpany* 

« Why, yeSj* -said Bunco, ^^i hdi^^yon ai« 
tight--l thMt i might have ahafaen 1^0 sMlae 
as well as BMth thf 8etl0ltoneiiliiei% Bn^ i 
\vas destined ilo fignre on odier l»6»KlS'(0trfk- 
ing his f oot upon the detli )» n«d I belieye I UHid t 
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6tidkIi]^ib«iDt tiU I find no board at all to 8up* 
port me. &it now, old acquaintance, I >ivill do 
something for you^-due yourself thU way a 
hii — ^I would haire you «olu6.» They Jeaued 
0¥^r the laffcail, while Bunce whispered with 
more seriousness than he usually showed, « I 
am sorry for this honest old heart of Norway 
pine — blight me if I am not'— and for the 
daughters too-— besides, I have my own reasons 
for befriending one of them. I can be a wild 
fellow with a willing lass of the game; but to 
audi decent and. innocent creatures-— d —a me, 
J. am Scipio at Numantia, and. Al&mnder in the 
tent of Darius* You remember how I touch 
off Alexander (here be started into heroics), 

< Tltai Irom the irave I rise 10 mv£ my We; 
AH draw your swords, with wings of ligktoing move. 
When I rash on, sure none-wtll dare to May — ■ 
TMhtma^ QiUim«id«iopry iko^ tiMiny/* 

. iCIaiid Halcro failed, not Xa bestow the neces- 
sai^ commendations on his dedamatioj;!^ de* 
darii^ that, in his opinion as iw honest man, 
he had always thoi:(gbt.Mr Aitamont';s S^^i^g 
that speech feir. superior in tone .and energy to 
Betterton. 

BuDcejOrAltamont, wrung his band tenderly. 
m Ah, you flatter ipo, my dear frien4»» he said; 
« yet, ^hy had -uot ;the pkublic.some of your 
judjgment 1-7^1 ^uld not then have b^en at 
this pass. Heaven knows, my dear Mr Halcro, 
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-^Heaven knows* with whdt pleasure I could 
keep you on board with me, just that I might 
have one friend who loves as much to hear, as 
I do to recite, the choicest pieces of our finest 
dramatic authors. The most of us are beasts — 
and, for the Kirkwall hostage yonder, he uses 
me, egad, as I use Fletcher, I think, and huffs 
me the more the more I do for him. But how 
delightful it would be in a tropic night, when 
the ship was hanging on the breeze, with a 
broad and steady sail, for me to rehearse 
Alexander, with you for my pit, box, and 
gallery! Nay, for you are a follower of the 
muses, as I remember, who knows but you 
and I might be the means of inspiring, like 
Orpheus and Eurydice, a pure taste into our 
companions, and softeningtheirmanners, while 
we excited their better feelings ?» 

This was spoken with so much unction, that 
Claud Halcro began to be afraid he had both 
made the actual punch over potent, and mixed 
too many bewitching ingredients in the cup 
of flattery which he had administered; and that, 
under the influence of both potions, the senti- 
mental pirate might detain him by force, merely 
to realize the scenes which his imagination 
presented. The conjuncture was, however, 
too delicate to admit of any active effort, on 
HalcTo^s part, to redeem his blunder, and there- 
fore he only returned the tender pressure of 
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his friend's hand, and uttered the interjection, 
«a]as, » in as pathetic a tone as he could. 

Bunce immediately resumed; «(You are 
right, my friend, these are but vain visions, of 
felicity? and it remains but for the unhappy 
Altamont to serve the friend to whom he is 
now to bid farewell. 1 have determined to 
put you and the two girls ashore, with Fletcher 
for your protection; and so call up the young 
women, and let them be gone before the devil 
get aboard of me, or of some one else. You 
will carry my letter to the magistrates, and 
second it with your own eloquence, and assure 
them, that if they hurt but one hair of Cleve- 
land's head, there will be the devil to pay, and 
no pitch hot. » 

Relieved at heart by this unexpected ter- 
mination of Bunco's harangue, Halcro de- 
scended the companion ladder two steps at a 
timCj and, knocking at the cabin door, could 
scarce find intelligible language enough to say 
his errand. The sisters hearing, with unex- 
pected joy, that they were to be set ashore, 
muffled themselves in their cloaks, and when 
they learned that the boat was hoisted out, 
6ame hastily on deck, where they were ap- 
prized, for the first time, to their great hor- 
ror, that their father was still to remain on. 
board of the pirate. 

a We will remain with him at every risk,)» 
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said Miiiiid*--« we iboaj be of seme as^idtaii^e 
to him, were< it bur for an kistatit — we w91 
live funi die vritli lmai.» 

« We wiR sid hiiiir more surely, » said 
Breoda, who comprebetMted tfie nature of 
Iheir situatiotf better than Minna, « by inter- 
esting the pe^ie of KirkwaH to grant these 
gendemen^id denurtids.y 

« Spoken Kke an ^ngel of sen^e and beauty, w 
said Bunce; ^and now away With yoo; fbr, 
d — ^n me, if this is not like baring a lighted 
Itnstoek in the powder-room— if you speak 
another word more, confoand me if 1 know 
how [ shall bring tnyself to part with yott.» 

ff Go, in God's name, my daughters,* said 
Magnus. « I am in God^s hands J and when 
yott are gone i shall care Ktde for myself — 
and I shall think and say, as long as I liine, that 
this good gentleman deserves a better trade. 
—Go— "go — away with' ybu»-^for they yet 
lingered in unwilKngnesr to leave him. 

« Stay not to kiss,» said Bunce, « for fear i 
be tempted to ask my share. Into the boat 
with you^^et stop an instant.* He drew the 
three captives apart — « Fletcher, » said he, 
ff will answer for the rest of the fellows, and 
wiH see you safe off the sea-beach. But how 
to answer for Fletdier, I know not, except 
by trusting Mr Halcro with this littlls gua- 
rantee. » 

He offered the minstrel a small double-bar- 



r€H#4 pMol, irfIim^ hfi f#id, vki« ItOa^fMl mik a 
|fflic« of ball^. M^m observed Qalci^'s l^ii4 
tremble a$ h« «lrel^h€i4 it ^u^ to tphQ the 
wekpovu • GiTe ii to me^ 4irt»> «b^ 8«i4» HiluDg 
k irbm'die imtlaw^; 1^amA itiii^t to io«? for 
defending my sister and myself. » 

« Vsray^ Jmvo» t » ^lui^led: Si4lioc^;* « T)#re 
$pok6« Weocb v^Orthy of Cle?^iu^ ibchKii^ 
ofRoterSi.ii * 

« GleinelmdU T«|Mbttd.Mtaing, « ^o you 
then koowiiMit GlwekuEid, 'whom ^qw hskVe 
twice n«»«l?. 

Bunchy :« than knowt-bdn^Plfate I do ^be besi 
and 9teute$t fellow ever i^f^fiedi be$wixt "stem 
and starn ? Wb^a be ia out of ibe bilboes^ as 
pleasQ Heaven be^uAl^soan -ba^rj rec&on to 
see you come on boatd of 1:^, and reign tbe 
quedn of ev«ry sjaa vra ^att over^-^Yoio have 
got ^ little f^ndnai; I lUppo^ yaq.kiiow 
bow to use it«: If Ftetcbar bobavt^* Mt tq yo^^ 
yoa need on^yiy draw^p tbi^ ptacoof iioti ^tb 
youif tbvnnbt ^^m^andif be per#istsi» it is but 
^fQ0kit^ yow' pretty fate-^fiagal* tbua^ and I 
sltfdl lose tbe nipst dUtifial «»es4ri)a<te tblit ever 
mail bad-r.ibough^.d-'-ft iba dog, bo will 4e^ 
»ar«e bb» daaib il<bo dJI^G^iayaiay ordor^i .And 
new, into tbo boatHrbut aia^^/one kias Jor 
Qev^nd'^. <aafca. » i 

&«nda^ In deidily ijermr, ^ endured his cour* 
tesy, but Minna, stepping back with disdain, 
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offered her hiand. Bunoe la«if;hed, btit kissed, 
with a theatrical air, the- Ciir hand which she 
extended as a ransom for her lips, and at 
length the sisters and flaltro wei^e placed in 
the boat, which rowed off under Fletcher s 
command. 

Bunce stood on the quarter-deck, solilo- 
quizing after the manner of his original pror 
fession. « Were this told at Port Royal now, 
or at the Isle of Proyidenee, or in the Petits 
Guaves, I wonder what they would say of me? 
Why, that I was a good-natured milk*sop— 41 
Jack-a-lent — an ass.**-Well, let them. I haye 
done enough of 'bad to think about it ; it is 
worth while doing one good action, if it were 
but for the rarity of the thing, and to put one 
in good humour with one'is self.* Then turn- 
ing to Magnus Troil, he proceeded — « By 

these are bona robas, these daughters 

of yours. The eldest would make her fortune 
on the London boards. What a dashing atti- 
tude the wench had with her, as she seized the 
pistol — d — ^n me, that touch would have 
brought the house down. Wluit a Boxalana 
the jade would hare made ! (for, in his ora- 
tory, Bunce, like Sancho^s gossip, Thomas 
Cecial, was apt to use the most energetic word 
which came to hand, without accurately con- 
sidering its propriety.) I would give my 
share of the next prize but to hear her spout 
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* Away,' begone, aii4l give a wfairhvind rooio-, < 

Or I will blow you up like dast. — A vaunt! 
Madness but meanly represents my rage/ 

And than, again,. that' little, soft, shy, tearful 
trembler, for Statira, to hear her recite 

* He speaks tbc kindest words, and looks such things. 
Vows with such passion, swears with so much grace. 
That 'tis a kind of heaven to be deladed by him/ 

What a play we might have run up ?-~I was a 
beast not to think of it before I sent them off 
— [ to be Alexander*- Claud Halcro, Lysima- 
chus — this old gentleman might have made a 
Clitus for a pinch. I was an idiot not to think 
ofit!» 

There was much in this effusion \>hich 
might have displeased the Udaller; but, to 
speak truth, he paid no attention to it. His 
eye, and, finally, his spy-glass, was employed 
in watching the return of his daughters to the 
shore. He saw them land on the beach, and, 
accompanied by Halcro, and another man 
(Fletcher doubtless), he saw them ascend the 
acclivity, and proceed upon the road to Kirk- 
wall, and he could even distinguish that Minna, 
as if considering herself as the guardian of 
the party, walked a little aloof from the rest, 
on the watch, as it seemed, against surprise, 
and ready to act as occasion should require. 
At length, as the Udaller was just about to 
lose sight of them, he had the exquisite satis- 
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fiictioQ to see the partjr halt^ and the pirate 
leave them, after a space }u$t loDg enough for 
a civil farewell, and proceed slowly back, 
on hisretiaraL to the bdach^ Blesflpg tlie^raat 
Being who had thus relieved hiBi^fronivtfare 
most agonizing fears which a father can feel, 
the worthy Vdatler, from that instant, stood 
resigned tQ bin owvl fat0, whs^tSsQever ihat 
might be. 



CHAPTER X. * 

CVrar the moimtaiiu and nadir 4w w»v«ff 
Orer the foaiitaiii& and ander the grafet^ 
Over ftoodt that arc deepest, 

Whitk Neptme •hey, 
Over rocks that are steepest. 
Love will find out the way. 
' . Old Sbng. 

Tbe psHTting of Fletcher from Glatid Hakro 
and tbe sisters of Burgh-Wesira, on the spot 
where it took place, was partly occasioned by 
a small party of armed men being seen at a 
distance in the act of advancing from Kirk- 
wall, an apparition hidden froon the Udaller^s 
spy-glass by the swell of the ground, but quite 
visible to the pirate, whom it determined to 
consnh his own safety by a speedy retnm to 
his boat. He was just turning away, when 
Minna occasioned the short delay which her 
fttther had obserred* 

« Stop,» she said ; I coiqmand y4ll!— Tet) 
your leader from me, that whatever the an<- 
swer may be from Kirkwall, he shall oarry his 
vessel, nevertheless, round to Strcminess; and, 
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being anchored there, let him send a boat 
ashore for Captain Cleveland when he shall 
see a smoke on the Bridge of Broisgar.n 

Fletcher had thought, like his messmate 
Bunce, of asking a kiss, at least, for the trouble 
of escorting these beautiful young women ; 
aftd, perhaps, neither the terror of the ap- 
prodShing Kirkwall men, nor of Minna^s wea- 
pon, might have prevented his being insolent. 
But the name of his captain, and still more, 
the unappalled, dignified, and commanding 
manner of Minna Troil, overawed him^ He 
made a sea-bow, promised to keep a sharp 
look-^ut, and, returning to his boat, went on 
board with his message. ^ 

As Hedcro andthe sisters proceeded to ad- 
vance, towards the. party whom they saw on 
the Kirkwall road, and who, on their part, had 
halted as if to observe them, Brenda, relieved 
from. the fears of Fletcher's presence, whicli 
had hitherto kept her silent, exclaimed, « Mer- 
ciful Heaven I — Minna,. in what hands have 
we left our dear father ?» 

ft In the hands of brave men,» said Minna, 
steadily — ^^a I fear Q.ot-fofhim.* 
^ aA& -brave as you please, » said Claud Halcro, 
ft but very dangerous rogues for all that. — I 
know thtflfellov^ Altamont, as he calls himself, 
though that is* not his right name neither, as 
deboshed a dogas ever made a bam ring with 
blood and blank verse. He began with Bam- 
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well, and every body thought he would end 
with the gallows, like the last scene in Venice 
Preserved.* 

« It matters not,« said Minna — «the wilder 
the waves, the more powerful is the voice that 
rules them. The name alone of Cleveland 
ruled the mood of the fiercest amongst them.» 

« .1 am sorry for Cleveland,}) said Brenda, 
« if such are his^companions, — but I care little 
for him in comparison to my father. » 

« Reserve your compassion for those who 
need it,» said Minna, « and fear nothing for 
our father — God knows, every silver hair on 
his head is to me worth the treasure of an un- 
sunned mine ; but I know that he is safe 
while in yonder vessel, and I know that he 
will be soon safe on shore. » 
.. « I would I could see it,» said Claud Hal- 
cro ; « but I fear the Kirkwall people, suppos- 
ing Cleveland to be such as I dread, will not 
dare to exchange him against the Udaller. The 
Scots have very severe laws against theft-boot, 
as the v call it. » 

« But who are those on the road before us?» 
said Brenda ; « and why do they halt there so 
jealously?" 

a They are a patrol of the militia, » answered 
Halcro. « Glorious John touches them off 
a little sharply, — but then John was a Jaco- 
bite,— 
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'Montlu vidMrntbuidi, maintaiii'd at yait ei|»eiicc. 

In peace a charge, in war a weak defence ; 

Stoat oiice a monlli, they march, a bhtfteriny hand. 

And ever, but in time of need, at hand.* 



I £mcy thef Jbaked just now, taking u$, a$ tliey 
saw us on the brow of the hill, for a party of 
the sloop's meuyjaud, now they can distoogaish 
that you wear petticoats, they are moving on 
again.* 

They came on ^acc^rdinglyy and proved to 
be, as Qaud Halcro bad ^uggestedf a patrol 
sent out to watch the motions of the jpdiratf es, 
and to preyent their attempti^f. desoeiKts to 
damage the country. 

They heartily congratutaled Clai:^! Balcro, 
who was well known to more than ooe of 
them, upon his escape from captivity,;, and 
the commander of the party, while offering 
every assistance to the Jadae^, could nqt help 
condoling widi th^m xm the qinsumstaoces in 
which their father stood, hinting, choiJigh in a 
delicate and doubtful maniier, the difficulties 
which might he in the way of his liberation. 

When they arrived at KirkwaD, and obtained 
an audience of the Provost and one or two of 
the magistrates, these difficulties were .more 
plainly insisted upon.^-^aTJbLe Halcyon irigate 
is upon the coast^w ^aid the Provost,; « she was 
seen off Duncansbay-head; and tho«ighI have 
the deepest respect for Mr Troil, of Bui|gh* 
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W€i«^) yet I shall be aoswenible W law if I 
|9i4^as0 fnaHi pi«$ou the os^pcain of this sust- 
]^€i0Nii$ vessel, on aocouiH c^ the ;6afety of any 
tOiliYidual who may he uiihs^)pily andaui^ed 
l>y Im detention. This niati is »0yt kaowm to 
be.rtke beartas^d soul of these h«c€aiieeBS» aad 
am I at liberty to se«id him aboard, ithat he «aay 
f)lu»der the oountry, or {perhaps <go fight the 
-Kiiiig'S>. ship?«^for he has. imp«d«a<:e enotigh 
fbrany^og.v 

:«<(i0unige »^iough for any tbrngy yo« mean, 
Jfr. P^ovo^tyn said Minns^ uMtils to i^estniin 
her displ^sure* 

« Why, yiou msty icaU it tfs yon please, Miss 
-Trojfl, q said the worthy mugisuatei; «bu|, in my 
opinion^ ihait £ort of <kniraige ithich proposes 
to.figbt singly i^nst. tw<> is little better than 
laUtnd^piracticml impudence. » 

« But our ^f£|ther ?» said Srend^ in a tc^e of 
the most eameat .^x^eaty-^—* our fettber^ — the 
'Iriet^, I may fsay tbe fath0r of his -eow^try-^ to 
whomso^naiByiocdk for Ido^ess, and ^ many 
for actual jSiipp<)tn*^wbos« loss would. be die 
.extinction of a beacon in ajtojcm^^wili you 
indeed weigh fthe risk which he runS| against 
such a trifling thing as letting an unfortunate 
man fixnn prisois^ to sed^ bis unb^pipf late 
.(dsewhek*e?» 

, « Miss. Br^a is right»« siaidGlaud Habere ; 
(c l»am»l<Mr let*a-be forJetia4>0, *ft the,bOys*ay; 
and. 4iever.fosb about a wancanl of Aibecation, 
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Provost, but just take afooFs counsel, and let 
the goodman of the jail forget to draw his bolt 
on the wicket, or leave a chink df a window 
oipen, or the like, arid we will be rid of the 
rover, and have the one best honest fellow in 
'Orkney or Zetland on the lee-side of a bowl af. 
punch with us in five liours.» ' 

The Provost replied in nearly the same 
terms as before, that he had the highest re- 
spect for Mr Magnus Troil of Burgh- WeBtra, 
but that he could not suffer his consideration 
for any individual, however respectable, to 
interfere with the discharge of his duty. 

Minna thien addressed her sister in a tone 
of calm and sarcastic 'dispteasure.—it You for- 
get, » she saidj wBrenda, that y6u are talking 
of the safety of a poor insignificant Udailer 
of Zetland to no less a person than the chief 
magistrate of the metropolis of Orkney— can 
you expect so great a person to cotidescend to 
such a trifling subject of consideration? It 
will be time enough for the ftx>Y<:)ist to think 
of coniplying with the terms' sent- to him — 
for comply with them at length he both niust 
and will — \vhen the church of Saint Magnus 
is beat down about his ears. >» 

«You may be angry with me, my pretty 
young lady, » said the good-humoured Provost 
Torfe, « but 1 cannot b^ dffended with you. 
The church of Saint Mdgntts has stood many 
a day, and I think will outlive both you 'and 
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me, mnoh more yonder ^ck of unhaaged 
dogs. And besides that your &ther is half an 
OrkoeyiDiia, and has hotb ests^ and friends 
iiBQiig US| I would, I give you my woi:d> do as 
muck for a Zetkind^r in distt-ess as I ^ould 
forat^y t>ney excepting one of pur own native 
Kivkwallers, who are doubtless to be prefer- 
red. And if you will take up your lodgings, 
h^re with my wife and myself, we will endea* 
vour to show you,« continued he, cthat you 
are as welcome in Kirkwall as ever you could 
be in Lerwick or Scalloway, v 

Minna deigned no .reply to this gpodrhu^ 
moured invitation, but Brenda declined it in 
civil terms, pleading (be necessity of taking 
up their abode with a wealthy widow of Kirk* 
wsdl, a reloution, who already expected them. 

HatcTQ made another attempt to move the 
Protost, but found him inexorable;-T.« Xhe 
collector Qf the cusSqi^s had already tbrec^^ 
ened,« he saidr ^ to inforln dga^nst him for en^ 
tering Jqtp; treaty, ori ^ be exiled it^ packii^ 
s»id peeUng wifh <hose strgngers^ even when 
it seemed the only meen^ of preventing : a 
bloody affray la the toi?ift; and, should' he 
now Wego the ndvapfag^ afforded by the im^ 
prisonmeni of Ckvelatidiwd €h^ escape ^ 
the Factor} be might mcur «o9iietbiii^ wihps^ 
than censure. » The burthen of the, whole 
was, ft that he was 'son*y fol^ Uie Udajjj^, he 
was $orry even for the lad Cleveland, vrl^o had 
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some sparks of honour about bim; but his 
duty was imperious, and must be obeyed. w 
The Provost then precluded fiirther argument, 
by observing, that another affair from Zetland 
called for his immediate attention. A gen** 
tleman named Mertoun, residing at Jarlshof, 
had made complaint against Snaelsfoot the 
Jagger, for having assisted a domestic of his 
in embezzling some valuable articles which 
had been deposited in his custody, and he 
was about to take examinations on the subject, 
and cause them to be restored to Mr Mertoun, 
who was accountable for them to the right 
owner. 

In all this information, there was nothing 
which seemed interesting ' Cd the sisters ex- 
cepting the word Mertoun, which went like a 
dagger to the heart of Minna, wh^n she re- 
collected the circumstances under which 
Mordaunt Mertoun had disappeared, and 
which, with an emotion less painful, though 
still of a melancholy nature, called a. faint 
blush into Brenda's cheek, and a slight degree 
of moisture into her eye. But it was soon 
evident that the magistrate spoke not of Mor- 
daunt, but of his father; and the daughters 
of Magnus, little interested in his detail, took 
leave of the Provost to go to their own lodg- 
ings. 

•When they arrived at their relation's, Min- 
lia made it her business to learn, by such in- 
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quiries as she could make without exciting 
suspicion, what was the situation of the un^ 
fortunate Cleveland, which she soon disco- 
vered to he exceedingly precarious. The 
Provost had not, indeed, conunitted him to 
close custody, as Claud Halcro had anticipa- 
ted, recollecting, perhaps, the favourable cir- 
cumstances under which he had surrendered 
himself, and loth, till the moment of the last 
necessity, altogether to break faith with him. 
But although left apparently at large, he was 
strictly watched by persons well armed and 
appointed for the purpose, who had directions 
to detain him by force, if he attempted to pass 
certain narrow precincts which were allotted 
to him. He was quartered in a strong room 
within what is called the King's Castle, and at 
night his chamber door was locked on the 
outside, and a sufficient guard mounted to 
prevent his escape. He therefore enjoyed 
6nly the degree of liberty which the cat, in her 
cruel sport, is sometimes pleased to permit to 
the mouse which she has clutched; and yet, 
such was the terror of the resources, the cou- 
rage, and ferocity of the pirate captain, that 
the Provost was blamed by the collector, and 
many other sage citizens of Kirkwall, for per- 
mitting him. to be at large upon any conditions.; 
It may be well believed that, under such 
circumstances, Cleveland had no desire to seek 
any place of public resort, conscious that he 
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was the objeet of a minced feeling of curiositj 
and teiTor. His feivotirite place of exercise, 
therefore, was the external aisles of the Ca- 
thedral of Saint Magnus, of which the eastern 
end alone is fitted up For public worship. This 
solemn old edifice, having escaped the ravage 
which attended the first convulsions of the 
Reformation, still retains some appealrance of 
episcopal dignity. This place of worship is 
separated by a screen from the nave and 
western limb of the cross, and the whole is 
preserved in a state of cleanliness and decen- 
cy, which might be well proposed as an exam^ 
pie to the proud piles of Westminster and 
Saint Paul's. 

It was in this exterior part of the Cathedral 
that Cleveland was permitted to walk, the ra- 
ther that his guards, by watchiog the single 
open entrance, had the means, with very little 
inconvenience to themselves, of preventing 
any possible attempt at escape. The place it- 
self was well suited to his melancholy drcnm* 
stances. The lofty and vaulted roof rises 
upon ranges of Saxon pillars, of massive size, 
four of which, still larger than the rest, once 
supported the lofty spire, which, long since 
destroyed by accident, has been rebuilded up- 
on a disproportioned and truncated plan. The 
light is admitted at the eastern end through a 
l^y, well-proportioned, and rickly-om»iMsnt- 
ed Gothic window, and the pavement is co- 
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yered with inscriptions, in different languages, 
disdngoisliing the graves of noble Orcadians, 
who hare at different times been deposited 
within the sacred precincts. 

Here walked Cleveland, mnsing over the 
events of a mis«spent life, which it seemed pro- 
bable might be brought to a violent and shame- 
fbl close, while he was yet in the prime of 
youth. « With these dead,* he said, looking 
on the pavement, « will I soon be nnmbered-^- 
but no holy man will speak a blessing-^ no 
friendly hand register an inscription -^ no 
proud descendant sculpture armorial bearings 
over the grave of the pirate Cleveland. My 
whitening bones will swing in the gibbe^irons 
on some wild beach or lonely cape, that will 
be esteemied fatal and accursed for my sake. 
The old mariner, as he passes the sound, will 
shake hit head, and tell of my name and ac- 
tions as a warning to his younger comrades. — 
But Minna ! -^ Minna ! -r- what will be thy 
thoughts' when the news reaches thee?*<^ 
Would to God the- tidings were, drowned in 
the deepest whirlpool betwnt Kkkwall and 
Burgh-Westpa ere they came to her earl — 
and O, would to Heaven that we had never 
met, since we never can meet again !» 

He lifted up his eyes as he spoke, and Mm- 
aa Troil stood before him. Her face was pale^ 
and her hair dishevelled, but her look was 
composed and firm, with its usual expression 
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of high-uiinded melancholy. She ' vvas still 
shrouded in the large mantle which she had 
assumed on leaving the vessel. Cleveland's 
first emotion was astonishment, his next was 
joy, not unmixed with awe. He would have 
exclaimed — he would have thrown himself at 
her feet, but she imposed at once silence and 
composure on him, by raising her finger, and 
saying, in a low but commanding accent-^aBe 
cautious — ^we are observed — there are men 
without — they let me enter with difficulty, t 
dare not remain long — they would think*-^ 
they might believe — O, Cleveland! 1 have ha- 
zarded every thing to save you !» 

aTo save me? — alas! poor Minna! m answeried 
Cleveland ; «to save me is impossible — enough 
that 1 have seen you once more, were it but to 
say, for ever farewell !» 

a We must indeed say farewell, « said Min- 
na, « for fate and your guilt have divided us^ 
forever. — Cleveland, I have seen your asso- 
ciates-^need I tell you more — ^need I say that 
I know now what a pirate is ?» 

«'You have been in the ruffians' power !» 
said Cleveland, with a start of agony — « Did 
they presume ■ » 

« Cleveland,!) replied Minna, athey presum- 
ed nothing — ^your name was a spell over them ; 
by the power of that spell over these ferocious 
banditti, and by that alone, I was reminded of 
the qualities I once thought my Cleveland's ! » 
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« Yes,* said GleTeland, proudly, ftiny name 
has and shall have power over them, when 
they are at the wildest ; and had they harmed, 
you by one rude word, they should have found 
-^ Yet what do I rave about — I am a prisoner !» 

« You shall be so no longer,* said Minna — 
« Your safety — the safety of my dear father, all 
demand your instant freedom. I have formed 
a scheme for your liberty, which, boldly exe- 
cuted, cannot fail. The light is Bedling with- 
out — muffle yourself in. my cloak, and you 
will easily pass the guards — I have given thein 
the means of carousing, and they are deeply* 
engaged. Haste to the Loch.of Stennis. and 
hide yourself till day dawns; then make a 
smoke on the point where the land, stretching 
into the Jake on each side, divides it nearly in' 
two at the bridge of Broisgar. Your vessel, 
which lies not far distant, will send a boat 
ashore-r-Do not hesitate an instant. » 

aBut you, Minna! — should this wild scheme 
succeed,* said Cleveland — « what is to become 
of you?* 

« For my. share in your escape, * answered 
the maiden, « the honesty of my own inten* 
tion — the honesty of my intention will vindi* 
cate me in the sight of Heaven, and the safety 
of my father, whose fate depends on yours, 
will be my excuse to man.* ' 

In a few words she gave him the history of 
their capture and its consequences. Cleve- 
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land cast up' lfi« eytsaiid raised hk htmds to 
heaven, in thankfulness for tlM escape of Ae 
sistet^ from his evil c€ii^panions,«nd then ha»* 
tily added, • But you are right, Minna, I must 
fly at all rates-*«*for your fether^s sake I must 
fly. Here, then, we part-«^et not, I trieist, for 
even* 

a For ever! 9 answered a voiee, that ^sound- 
ed as from a sepulchral vaidt. 

They started, looked around them,and then 
gazed on each odier. It seemed as if the edboes 
of the building had returned Cleveland V last 
words, but the pronunciatioii was toe empha* 
tically accented. 

«tYes, for ever!* said Noma of the Fitful- 
head, stepping forward from behind one of 
the massive Saxon pillars which support the 
roof of the cathedral,*— » Here meet the crim- 
son foot and the crimson hand-^r-weU for both 
that the wound is heded whence that crimson 
was derived^^well for both but best for him 
who shed it.^r^Heve, then, you meet-— -and 
meet for the last time ! » 

« Not so,» said Glev^nd, as if about to take 
Minna's hand'-«-«t» separate me from Minna, 
while I have life, .must be the work of herself 
alone. » 

nAwayU ssaidNcama, stepping betwixjtthem^ 
« away with such vain folly l-'^nourish no vain 
dreams of future meetings*^you part here^ and 
you part for ever. The hawk pairs not with 
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the dove-^uilr itmtches not with ii»ii<K^nce. 
Minna Troil, you look for the last time on this 
b<dd and.criminal'man; — Cleveland, you behold 
.Minna for the last tim^U . 

ft And dream you,« ^id Cleveland, indig- 
nantly, « that your. mummery imposes .upon 
me, and that I jam among the fools- who see 
more than trick in ybiir pretended art?* . 

aFok'bear, Cleveland, forbear,* «atd Minna, 
her hereditairy awe of Norna augmented by the 
circumstance of her sudden appearatice. .<$ O, 
fo^.ear^*^she is pov^'eifal — she is but too 
powerful. . And db you, O Noma, remember 
my father's safety is linked with Cleveland's. » 

«And it is well for Cleveland that I do re- 
member it,» replied the Pythoness— «(and chat, 
for the s^k^.of one, I am here to aid hoth^— you 
with your chil4i$h. purpose of passing one of 
bjs bulk and stature under the disguise of a 
few paltry folds of wadmaal^^ what would 
yonr device have procured him but instant re- 
stmint with bolt and shackle? I will save him^— 
I will. place him in' ^eciu^ty on board his. bark. 
But let him renounce th^se shores forever, aiid 
carry els^whete the terrors of hir sable flag, 
and his yetbl^^ker name; for if the' sun rises 
twice, and finds him still at anchor, -his blood 
be on his own head.-^Ay^ook to each other 
— Ipok the last lo^ok that I pel:«mit«to frailaffec- 
tion, and say, if. ye con say it; Farevvell- for 
ever.» 

VOL. III. 9 
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•GlevviatMl, 'gmspiog ^Msrliand, and kis^ng 
it ardently, said, but soiow thst slie only coiM 
hear it, «F«s«<vv«lI, fiiinna,lmt«uitf'!forW^*.v 

« And now, maiden; begonip,)^ said IQoraa, 
««nd leave- tlie rest p9 the Beimkennar.n 

a On6 iword move,u» said Minna, « and I <ibey 
.yoa--«-4;a]l me -but if i Jiave cau^ ariglift your 
ineat»iiig«^i6 Mopdauat Mertioun «afe and re- 
-eovered'?* 

'•« Recovered, and 8afe^« said 97omsl, ^else 
woe tn^dKinmid that .•shed hishlood^* 

Minna slowly 9ou^^ the deer of the^athe- 
dt^l, and Cnmed badi from titne to time, to 
luKik at the shadowy form <jf ;Norna, and the 
stately' and military figure of Cley^and, as 
they stood together ip the deepenifig gloom 
of theasneient oatbedval. When ^he looked 
back a second time, they were ki motion, tuad 
<21eT«laBrt[ ifoi]«w«d the matron, as with a sSow 
and solemn step she glided towards one of ^^ 
side aislds. Wlwn Minna looked kaek a third 
time^ thoir ligunes'^w^re no longer visihle. 
^hs ooBected herself, and watked on to the 
-eastern door, by whidi -she had entered, and 
listened^ fovjin mstailt, to the ^oard vAio talk- 
ed together on the outside. 

iftThe Zetland tgirl 'S«ay>s a long ^^irae with 
this pirate fellow,* said one* «*! wish they 
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have not more to $peak about than the ransom 
of her father. » 

« Ay, truly, » answered another, « the 
wenches will have more sympathy with a 
handsome young, pirate than an old bed-rid- 
den burgher. » 

Their discourse was here interrupted by 
her of whom they were speaking; and, as if 
taken in the manner, they pulled off their hats, 
made their awkward obeisances, and looked a 
little confused. 

Minna returned to the house where she 
lodged, mi|ch affected, yet on the whole, 
pleased with the result of her expedition, 
which seamed to put her ftither out of danger, 
and assured her at once of the escape of Cleve^ 
land, and of the safety of young Mordaunt. 
She hastened to communicate both pieces of 
intelligence to Brenda, who joined her in 
thankfulness to Heaven, and was herself well 
nigh persua4^ to believe in Noma's supema- 
iwal pretensions, so n^uch was she f^eased 
with the manner in wlu<^ ithey had been em- 
ployed. Soine time was, spent in exchanging 
their mutual congratulations, and mingling 
tears of hope, mixed with ^pprekaasion; 
Yfhej[kf at a late hour in die evening, they were 
iajterruptad by lpla|id Halerq, who, fall of a 
fidgetting sort of impoft^oe, ^ot unmingted 
with fear^ ob^^ \o acquaint them <hftt the pri- 
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soner, Cleveland, had disappeared from the 
cathedral, in which he had been permitted to 
walk ; and that th^ Provost, having been in- 
formed that Minna was accessary to his flight, 
was coming, in a mighty quandary ,. to make 
inquiry into the circumstances. , 

When the worthy magistrate arrived, Minna 
did not conceal from him her own wish that 
Cleveland should make his escapei as the only 
means which she saw of redeeming her father 
from imminent danger. But that she had any 
actual accession to his flight she positively de- 
ified, and stated, « that she had parted from 
Cleveland in the cathedral, more than two 
hour,s since, and then left him in company with 
a third person, whose name she did not con- 
ceive herself obliged to communicate. » 

ft It is not needful, Miss Minna Troil,» an- 
s\vered Provost Torfe ; fi for although no person 
but this Captain Cleveland and yourself. was 
seen to enter the kirk of Saint Magnus this day, 
we know well enough that your cousin, old 
UUa Troil, whom you Zetlahders call Noma of 
Fitful-head, has been cruizing up and down, 
upon sea and land, and air, for what I know, 
in bqats and ponies, and it may be on broom- 
sticks ; and^here has been her dumb Drow, too, 
comitig and g0i^g9 and playing the spy on every 
pne. And a good spy he is, for he can hear 
every thing, j^nd tells nothing again, unless to 
his mistress. And we know, besides, that she 
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can enter the kirk vrhen all the doors are fast, 
and has been seen there more than once, God 
save us from the evil one. And so, withoift 
farther questions asked, I conclude it was old 
Noma whom you left in the kirk with this 
slashing blade; and if so, they may catch theni 
again that can. I cannot but say, however, 
pretty Mistress Minna, that you Zetland folks 
seem to forget both law and gospel, when you 
use the help of witchcraft to fetch delinquents 
out of a legal prison ; and the least that you, or 
your cousin, or your father, can do, is to use 
influence with this wild fellow to go away as 
soon as possible, without hurting the town or 
trade, and then there will be little harm in 
what has chanced ; for, Heaven knows, 1 did 
not seek the poor lad's life, so 1 could get mv 
hands free of him without blame ; and far less 
did I wish that through his imprisonment any 
harm should come to worthy Magnus Troil of 
Burgh- Westra. » 

a I see where the shoe pinches you, Mr Pro- 
vost,* said Claud Halcro, a and I am sure I can 
answer for my friend Mr Troil, as well as for 
myself, that we will say and do all in our power' 
with this man Cleveland, to make him leave 
the coast directly. » 

n And I,» said Minna, « am^o convinced that 
what you recommend is best for all parties, that 
my sister and I will set off early to-morrow 
morning to the House of Stennis, if Mr Halcro 
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will give US his e.9CO]:t) to receive my fieither 
when he com^s ashore^ that we may accjuaint 
bim with your wish, and to use every influence 
to induce this unhappy man to leave the coun« 
try.w 

Provost Torfe looked upon her with some 
surprise. « It is not every young woman, » he 
said, « would wish to move eight miles nearer 
to a band of pirates. » 

« We run no ri8k,» said Claud Halcro, inter- 
fering, n The House of Stennis is strong ; and 
my cousin, whom it belongs to, has men and 
arms within it — the young ladies are as safe 
there as in Kirkwall, and much good may arise 
from an early communication betwixt Magnus 
Troil and his daughters. And happy I am to 
see that in your case, my good old friend — as 
glorious John says, 

* After much debate. 
The man preTail above the magistrate/* 

The Provost smiled, nodded his head, and 
indicated, as far as he thought he could do so 
with decency, how happy he should be if the 
Fortune's Favourite, and her disorderly crew, 
would leave Orkney without further interfe^ 
rence or violence on either side. He could not 
authorize their being supplied from the shore, 
he said; but, either for fear or favour, they 
were certain to get provisions at Stromness. 
This pacific magistrate then took leave of Hal* 
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cro and the two ladies, who proposed the next 
morning to transfer their residence to the House 
of Stennis, situated upon the hanks of the salt- 
water lake of the same name, and about four 
miles hy water from the Road of Stroraness, 
where the rovers' vessel was lying. 



( I 



CHAFFER XI. 



Fly, Fleance, fly! — Thou mayest escape. 

Macbeth. 



It was one branch of the various arts by which 
N orna endeavoured to maintain her pretensions 
to supernatural powers, that she made* herself 
familiarly and practically acquainted with all 
the secret passes and recesses, whether natural 
or ai tiUcial, Which she could hear of, whether 
by tradition or otherwise, and was, by such 
knowledge, often enabled to perform feats 
which were otherwise unaccountable. Thus, 
when she escaped from the tabernacle at Burgh- 
Westra, it was by a sliding-board which cover- 
ed a secret passage in the wall, known to none 
but herself and Magnus, who, she was well as- 
sured, would not betray her. The profusion 
also with which she lavished a considerable in- 
come, otherwise of no use to her, enabled her 
to procure the earliest intelligence respecting 
whatever she desired to know, and, at the same 
time, to secure all other assistance necessary to 
garry her plans into effect. Cleveland, upon 
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the present occasion^ had occasion to admire 
both her sagacity and her resources < 

Upon her applying some means of forcible 
pressure, a door, which was concealed under 
some rich wooden sculpture in the screen 
which divides the eastern aisle from the rest of 
the cathedral, opened, and disclosed a dark 
narrow winding passage, into which she enter- 
ed, telUng Cleveland, in a whisper, to follow, 
and be sure he shut the door behind him. He 
obeyed, and followed her in darkness and 
silence, sometimes descending steps, of the 
number of which she always apprized him, 
sometimes ascending, and often turning at 
short angles. The air was more free than he 
could have expected, the passage'being venti- 
lated at different parts by unseen and ingeni- 
ously contrived spiracles, which communicated 
with the open air. At length their long course 
ended, by Noma drawing aside a sliding pannel, 
which, opening behind a wooden, or box-bed, 
as it is called in Scotland, admitted them into 
an ancient, but very mean apartment, having a 
latticed window, and a groined roof. The 
furniture was much dilapidated ; and its only 
ornaments were, on the one side of the wall, a 
garland of faded ribbands, such as are used to 
decorate whale vessels ; and on the other, an 
escutcheon, bearing an earFs arms and coronet, 
surrounded with the usual emblemis of mor- 
tality. The mattock and spade, which lay in 
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ooe corner^ together with the affpeaaeamx of. 
an old man', who^ in a rusty black eoak^ dntl 
dottched hat^ sat reading ky a table, announced 
that they were in the hd^itation of the ohnrcb^ 
beadle, or sexton, and in the preface of that 
re6pe<^aUe functionary* 

When his attention was attracted by tbe 
noise of the sliding pannel^ }^ arose, and tmi-* 
fyiiftg much respect^ but no suqpride, to6k his 
shadowy hat from his thin grey locks, and 
stood uncovered in the presence of Nora^ 
with an air of profound humility. 

«Be &ithfu],» said Noma to the old man^ 
a and J^e ware you show not to any living a^or*- 
tal the secrdt path to the Sanctuary. i» 

The G^d man bowed in token of obedience, 
apd of thanks, for she put money in his hand 
as she spoke. With a faultering voice, he ex« 
pressed his hope that she would remember his 
son, who was on the Greenland voyage, that 
he might return fortunate and safe, as he had 
done last year, when he brought back the gar* 
land, pointing to that upon the wall; 

« My cauldron shall boil, andmy rhyme shidl 
be said in his behalf, » answered Noma. « Waits 
Pacolet without with the horses ?ir 

The old sexton assented, and the Pythoness, 
commanding Cleveland to follow her, went 
through a back door of the apartm^ent into a 
small garden, corresponding, in its desolate ap* 
pearance, to the habitation they had just ^piit* 
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ted. The low and broken wall easniy permitted 
them to paiMi into another and larger ^den, 
though not much better keprt^ and a gate, which 
was upon the latch, let them mto a kmg and 
winding lane, through which. Noma hating 
whispered to her companion that it was the 
only dangerous place on their road, they walk«> 
ed with a hasty pace. It was now nearly dark, 
and the inhabitants (^ the poor dwellings, on 
either haftd, bad betaken themselves to their 
honses. They saw only one woman, who wa« 
looking from her door, but blessed herself, and 
retired into her house with precipitation, when 
she saw the tall figure of Noma stalk past her 
with long strides. The lane conducted them 
into the country, where the dumb dwarf of 
Ncnma waited with three horses, ensconced be* 
hind the wall of a deserted shed. On one of 
these Noma instantly seated herself, Clevieiand 
mounted another, and, foHowed by Pacolet on 
the third, they moved sharply on through the 
darkness; the active and spirited animals on 
which they rode being of a breed rather taller 
than those reared in Zetland. 

After more than an hour's smart riding, in 
which Noma acted as guide, they stopped be* 
fore a hovel, so utterly desolate in appearance, 
that it resembled rather a cattle-shed than a 
cottage. 

ft Here you must remain till dawn, when 
your signal can be seen from your vessel, » said 
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Korna, consigning the horses to the care of 
Pacolety and leading the way into the wretched 
hovel, which she presently illuminated by light- 
ing the small iron lamp which ishe usually car- 
ried along with her. « It is a poor,* she said, 
« but a safe place of refuge ; for were we pur- 
sued hither, the earth would yawn and admit 
us into its recesses ere you were taken. For 
know, that this ground is sacred to the gods of 
old Valhalla. — And now say, man of mischief 
and of blood, are you friend or foe to Noma, 
the sole priestess of these disowned deities ?» 

« How is it possible for me to be your 
enemy ?» said Cleveland— « common grati- 
tude— — » 

ft Common gratitude, » said Noma, inter- 
rupting him, « is a common word — and words 
are the common pay which fools accept at the 
hands of knaves ; but Noma must be requited 
by actions — ^by sacrifices. » 

A Well, mother, name your request. » 

« That you never seek to see Minna Troil 
again, and that you leave this coast in twenty - 
four hours, » answered Noma* 

a Jt is impossible, » said the Captain; « I 
camnot be soon enough found in the sea-stores 
which the sloop must have.» 

« You can. I will take care you are fully 
supplied ; and Caithness and the Hebrides are 
not far distant — -you can depart if you will. » 
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ft And why should I,» said the Captain, « if 
I will not?» 

u Because your stay endangers others, » said 
Noma, c and will prove your own destruction. 
Hear me with attention. From the first mo- 
ment I saw you lying senseless on the sand 
beneath the cliffs of Sumburgh, I read that in 
your countenance which linked you with me, 
and those who were dear to me ; but whether 
for good or evil, was hidden from mine eyes. I 
aided in saving your life — in preserving your 
property. I aided, in doing so, the very youth 
whom you have crossed in his dearest affec- 
tions — crossed by tale^bearing and slander. » 

ft I slander Mertoun ! » exdaimed the Gap- 
tain. « By heaven, I scarce mentioned his 
name at Burgh-Westra, if it is that which you 
mean. The peddling fellow Bryce, meaning, 
I believe, to be my friend, because he found 
something could be made by me, did, I have 
since heard, carry tattle or truth, I know not 
which, to the old man, which was confirmed 
by. the report of the whole island. . But, for 
me, I scarce thought of him as a rival, else 
I had taken a more honourable way to rid my- 
self of him.» 

ft Was the point of your double-edged knife, 
directed to the bosom of an unarmed man, in- 
tended to carve out that more honoiuraUe 
way?» said Noima, sternly. 
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Cleveland vras conscience-stmclc;, and re- 
mained silent for an instant, ere he replied, 
m There, indeed, I was wrong ; but he is, I 
thank iieftTeii, reoovered, and welcome to an 
hononvable satiafaotion.» 

iiCleveland,* said the Pythoness, <i No ! The 
fiend who employs yon as his implemefit is 
pewerftti ; but with me shall not strive. You 
are of that ten^perament which the dark In- 
fluences desire as the tools of their agency; 
bold, haughty, and undaunted^ uiurestrained 
by prineiple, and bavug only in its room a 
wild sense of indomitable pride, which sach 
men eaU honour. Such you are, and as aneh 
ypur eourse thvough life has beenm<onward 
and uorestraitted, bloody and tempestuoiis* 
By me, faoweiner, it shall be controlled,* «she 
iQonchided, stretching out her slaffy as if in an 
attitude of determined authoiity'TT-Kay, even 
aMiougb the demon who pnesides over it 
should even <now arise in his.terrQrs.ji 

XUevelond laughed soomfuUy. « (Goad mo- 
ther,* he said, « reserve sudi language for the 
rude sailorthat implores you to heM>^ him £Bur 
wind!, or the poor fisherman that asks success 
to his nets and lines. I have been long ina^o 
cessible bgoth to fear and tb superstition. Call 
forth your deuHm, if youx^ommand oae, and 
place him before me. The man .that has spent 
years in company 'with inoaraate devils earn 
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sdarec dro^kd die pixsseDce of a dkemlM)died 
AemA.9 

This ^mB said wii&B careless and desperate 
JHttentess4>f spirit, ^hieh preved too power- 
fulij enei^getie «ven for the d«kiskm$ of 
Vorna'8 msaaky, and it "was ^ith a hollow 
andiareBHilaiis voice that she asked Cleveland 
t^^ft Far what, then, do yott hold me, if yon 
*de]iy Am power I have bought «o dearly?^ 

« You have wisdom, mother,* «aid Cleve- 
'land ;-*w-f(,at least you barve art, andart is power. 
Lhold you for oae who knows how to steer 
upon tihe euivent of 'events, but I deny your 
power to. change its <i>0W9e, Do tiot, theiee- 
£9re, waste words in cpioting terrors for which 
I lave no feeling, hut (ell vie at onoe, where^ 
£one you woyild hav« me depart?* 

c Beeouse i will have you see Minna no 
tnore,» Aifiswered iNorna^^« because |fii»pa ifi 
the destined SbriMie ^ him whom men eall 
Mordaunt Mevtoua -^ Because if you depart 
not within tweiH^^^our hours, utter destruc- 
tion aowaifts you* in these plain words, there 
16 no metaphysical d (fusion*-* Answer me as 

M in «i.piaiM iHords^ thenfii aQswered Cleve- 
land, fi I wiH Boi leave these islands — not, at 
lea^t^ liB i diave seen Miuaa Troil ; and nevM* 
fihall 'youriMoidauBt>po9se^ l)er while ilive.» 

« Hear him!» said Noraa-«-«hear a i^Oflal 
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man spurn; at thp means of prolonging his life ! 
— hear a sinful — a most sinful being,, refusie 
xhe time, which fate.yet affords for repentance, 
and jEor the , sal vatioia of an immortal soul !r-l- 
Behold him hOw he stands ^rect^ bold:and 
confident in his youthful strength- and coii- 
rage! My eyes, unused to .tears^^r-even'njy 
eyes, which have so little cause to weep for 
him,, are blinded with sorrow, to think what 
so. fair a form will be ere the second suii set ! » 
, « Mother, 91 said Cleydlancl, firmly, yet i^rith 
some touf;h of sorrow ia his voice,! 1 in part 
understaijid your threats. You kiwAv inore 
th^n we do of the course of the Halcyon — 
perhaps have the means (for I acknowledge 
you have shown wohderfnl skill of combiiia- 
tion in such, affairs) of> directing} her cruize 
our way* -Be it^so,r-^I will not depart, from 
my purpos:^ for that risk, if the frigate comes 
hither^ we havie still our shosfl water to trust 
to; and I think th/ey will scarce cut us out with 
boats, as if we w^re a Spanish zebeck. I am 
thetefpj^e resolyisd I will hoistonee more the 
flag under which I have cruised, avail our- 
selves of the thousand chances which. have 
helped us in greater odds, and, at the > worst, 
fight the:yesisjel to the .very lasit; and, when 
mpriijal man can do no more, it is but Snapping 
a pistol in the powder-room, and as we have 
livedo so will w« die.» 

There was ^ dead pause as Cleveland end- 
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ed ; and it was bFoken by his resuming, in a 
softer tone ^-^ <i You have heard my answer, 
mother; let us debate it no further, but part 
in peace. I wonld wittingly leave yon a re- 
membrance, that yott msy noc forget a poor 
fellow to whom yom* senr^ices have been 
luieful, and who parts with yoo in no unkind- 
ness, howeter unfriendly you are to his dear- 
est interests.-^Nay9 do not shun to accept such 
atrifle^v he shid, forcing upon Noroathe little 
silver enchased box which had been once the 
subject of strife betwiia Mertoun and him ; 
« it is not for the sake of the metal,iji?hich f 
know you value not, but simply as a m^o- 
rial that you have net him of whom many a 
strange tale will hereirfter be tdld in the 
seas which he has traversed* 

ft I accept your gift,» said Noma, <« in token 
that, if I have in aught been accessary to your 
fate^ it was as the involuntary and grieving 
agent of other powers. Well did you say we 
direct not the current of the. events, whieh'^ 
hurry us forward^ and render our utmost ef- 
forts unavailing; even as the wells of Tuftiloe^ 
can wheel the stoutest vessel rouood and 

' A well, in the language of those seat, denotes one of those 
whirlpools, or circular eddies, which wheel and boil with asto- 
nithiai; strength, and are ¥«rjf dangerous. Hence the dtstiaet- 
tioii, i» Qld lAglisb, betviit v^ells ai|^ vt^veg^ the latter signify- 
ing the direct onward course of the tide, and the former the 
smooth, glassy, oily-looking whirlpools, whose strength seems to 
tb« eye almost irresistible. 

9' 
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round, in despite. of either sail or steerage.—- 
Pacolet!>^ she exdaimed, in. a louder voice, 
«. what, ho! Pacolet!» 

A large stone, which lay at the side of the 
wall of the hovel, fell as she spoke, and to 
Cleveland's surprise, if not somewhat to his 
fear, the misshapen form of the dwarf was 
seen, like some overgrown reptile, extricat- 
ing himself out of a subterranean passage, 
the entrance to which the stone had covered. 

Norna, as if impressed by what Cleveland 
had said, on the subject. of her supernatural 
pretensions, was so far from ^adeavouring to 
avail herself of this opportunity to enforce 
them, that she hastened to explain the pheno- 
menon he had v?itnessed; 

« Such passages,}) she said, « to which the 
entrances are carefully, concealed, are fre- 
quently found in these islands— the places of 
retreat of the ancient inhabitants, where they 
sought refuge from the rage of the Normans, 
the pirates of that day* It was that you might 
avail yourself of this, in case of need, that I 
brought you hither. Should you observe signs 
of pursuit, you may either lurk in the bowels 
of the earth until it has passed by, or escape, 
if you will, through the farther entrance near 
the lake, by which Pacolet entered but now. 
— And now farewell ! Think on what I have 
siaid ; for as sure as you now move and breathe 
a living man, so surely is your doom fixed and 
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sealed, unless, within four-and-twenty hours, 
you have doubled the Burgh*head.» 

a Farewell, mother !» said Cleveland, as she 
departed, bending a look upon him, in which, 
as he could perceive by the lamp, sorrow was 
mingled with displeasure. 

The interview, which thus concluded, left a 
powerful effect even upon the mind of Cleve- 
land, accustomed as he was to imminent dan- 
gers and to hair-breadth escapes. He in vain 
attempted to shake off the impression left by 
the words of Noma, which he felt the more 
impressive, because they were in a great mea- 
sure divested of her wonted mystical' tone; 
which he contemned. A thousand times' he 
regretted that he had from time to time de- 
layed the resolution, which he had long 
adopted, to quit his dreadful and dangerous 
trade; and as often he firmly determined, 
that, could he but see Minna Troil once more, 
were it but for a last farewell, he would leave 
the sloop, as soon as his comrades were extri- 
cated from their perilous situation, endeavout* 
to obtain the benefit of the Ring's pardon, and 
distinguish himself, if possible, in some more 
honourable course of warfare. 

This resolution, to which he again and 
again pledged himself, had at length a seda- 
tive effect upon his mental perturbance, and, 
wrapt in his cloak, he enjoyed, for a time, that 
imperfect repose which exhausted nature de- 
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maitd^ CIS her tribute, even from those who 
are situated on the Terge of the most immi* 
nent danger. But, how far soever the guilty 
may satisfy his own mind, and stupify the 
feelings of remorse, by such a conditional re- 
pentance, we may well question whether it is 
not, in the sight of Heaven, rather a presump- 
tuous aggravation, than an expiation of his 
sins. 

When Cleveland awoke, the grey dawn was 
already mingling with the twilight of an Or- 
cadian night. He found himself on the verge 
of a beautiful sheet of water, which, close by 
the place where he had rested, was nearly di^ 
vided by two tongues of land that approach 
eaeh other from the opposing sidesof the lake, 
and are in some degree united by the bridge 
of Broisgar, a long causeway, containing open* 
ings to permit the flow and reflux of the tide. 
Belmul him, and fronting to the bridge, stood 
that remarkable semi-circle of huge upright 
stones, wluch has no rival in Britain, except* 
ing the inimilable monument at Stonehenge. 
These immense blocks of stone, all of them 
above twelve feet, and several being even four- 
teen or fifteen feet in height, stood around the 
pirate in the grey light of the dawning, like 
the phantom forms of antediluvian giants, 
who, shrouded in the habiliments of the dead, 
came to revisit, by this pale light, the earth 
which they had plagued by their oppression 
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and polluted by their sixis^ till they brought 
down upon it the yengeance of long*su£feriDg 
Heaven. 

Cleveland was. less interested by this sin- 
gular monument of antiquity than by the dis* 
tant view of Stromness, which he could as yet 
scarce discover. He lost no time in striking a 
light, by the assistance of one of his pistols^ 
and some wet fern supplied him with fuel 
sufficient to make the appointed signal. It 
had been earnestly watched for on board the 
sloop; for Goffe's incapacity became daily 
more apparent ; and even his most steady ad- 
herents agreed it would be best to submit to 
Cleveland's command till they got back to the 
West Indies. 

Bunce, who came with the boat to bring off 
his favourite commander, danced, cursed, 
shouted, and spouted for joy, when he saw 
him once more at freedom. « They had al- 
ready,* he said, « made some progress in vic^ 
tualling the sloop, and they might have made 
more, but for that drunken old swab Goffe, 
who minded nothing but splicing the main 
brace. t» 

The boat's crew were inspired with the 
same enthusiasm, and rowed so hard, that, 
although the tide was against them, and the 
air of wind foiled, they soon placed Cleveland 
once more on the quarter»deck of the vessel 
which it was his misfortune to command. 
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The first exercise of the Captain's power 
was to make known to Magnus Troil that he 
was at full freedom to depart — ^that he was 
willing to make him any compensation in his 
power, for the interruption of his voyage to 
Kirkwall ; and that Captain Cleveland was de* 
sirous, if agreeable to Mr Troil, to pay his 
respebts to him on board his brig— -thaiik him 
for former favour, and apologize for the cir- 
cumstances attending his detention. 

To Bunce, who, as the jnost civilized of the 
crew, Cleveland had entrusted this' message, 
the old plain-dealing Udaller made the fol- 
lowing answer : — « Tell your Captain, that I 
should be glad to think he had never stopped 
any one upon the high sea, save such as have 
suffered as little as I have. Say, too, that if 
we are to continue friends, we will be most 
so at a distance ; for I like the sound of his 
cannon balls as little by sea, as he would like 
the whistle of a bullet by land from my rifle- 
gun. Say, in a word, that 1 am sorry I was 
mistaken in him, and that he would have done 
better to have reserved for the Spaniard the 
usage he is bestowing on his countrymen. » 

a And so that is your message, old Snap- 
cholerick?» said Bunce^ — « now, stap my vitals 
if I have not a mind to do your errand for you 
over the left shoulder, and teach you more 
respect for gentlemen of fortune. But I wont, 
and chiefly for the sake of your two pretty 
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wenches, not to mention my old friend Claud 
Halcro, the very visage of whona brought back 
all the old days of scene-shifting and candle- 
snuffing. So good morrow to you, Gaffer 
SeaFs-cap, and all is said that need pass be- 
tween us.» 

No sooner did the boat put off with the 
pirates, who left the brig, and now returned to 
dieir own vessel, than Magnus, in order to 
avoid reposing unnecessary confidence in the 
honour of these gentlemen of fortune, as 
they called themselves, got his brig under- 
way; and the wind coming favourably round, 
and increasing as the sun rose, he crowded all 
sail for Scalpa-flow, intending there to disem- 
bark, and go by land to Kirkwall, where he 
expected to meet his daughters and his friend 
Claud Halcro. 




CHAPTER Xn. 

Now, Emms, now dw latt rcftection make, 
What thoa wo«l<bt follow, whai thoa mwi fofwke. 
By oar iU-oaea'd ttars and adverse heaven. 
No middle object to thy choice is given. 

The sun was high in heaven; the' boats were 
busily fetching off from the shore the pro^ 
mised supply of provisions and w^tar^ whidi, 
as many fishing skiffs ifose employed in the 
service, were got on board with unexpected 
speed, and stowed away by the crew of the 
sloop, with equal dispatch. All worked with 
good will; for all, save Cleveland himself, 
were weary of a coast where every moment 
increased their danger, and where, which they 
esteemed a worse misfortune, there was no 
booty to be won. Bunce and Derrick took 
the immediate direction of this duty, while 
Cleveland, walking the deck alone, and in si- 
lence, only interfered from time to time, to 
give some order which circumstances re- 
quired, and then relapsed into his own sad 
reflections. 
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There are two sorts. of men whom situations 
of guilt, terror, ahd commotion, bring forward 
as prominent agents. The first are spirits so 
naturally moulded and fitted for deeds of hor- 
ror, that they stalk forth from their lurking* 
places like actual demons, to work, in their 
native element, as the hideous, apparition of 
the Bearded Man came forth at Versailles, on 
the memorable 5th October 1 789, the delighted 
executioner of the victims deHvered up to him by 
a blood-thirsty rabble. But Cleveland belonged 
to the second class of these unfortunate beings, 
who are involved in evil rather by the concur- 
rence of external circumstances than by na- 
tural inclination, being indeed one in whom 
his first engaging in this lawless mode of life, 
as the follower of his father, nay, perhaps, 
even his pursuing it as his father's avenger, 
carried with it something of mitigation and 
apology ;— rone also who often considered his 
guilty situation vwith horror, and had made 
repeated, though ineffectual, efforts to escape 
from it. 

Such thoughts of remorse were now rolling 
in his mind, and he may be forgiven, if re- 
collections of Minna mingled with and aided 
them. He looked around, too, on his mates, 
and, profligate and hardened as he knew them 
to be, he could not think of their paying the 
penalty of his obstinacy. « We shall be ready 
to sail with the ebb-tide, » he said to himself — 
VOL. III. 10 
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« ^fay «fho«)d 1 Mi^tanger the6« mmi, by de- 
taitiing thein till 'the hour of dangtfr/ predicted 
by that singular woman, ghall arriye? Her 
incelligence, howsoever acquitted, has beicn 
always strangely accarate; and her warning 
was as solenm as if a mofberwere to apprize 
an erring /son <of bis crimes, -and of his ap- 
proaching punishment. Sesides, wfaat^ohanoe, 
is there that I cfin agaan see Minna? Sk^ is at 
Kirkwall, doubtless, and to Jiold my coorse 
thither would be to steer right upon the rocks. 
No, I will not 'endanger tfaese'poor fellows— I 
-will sail 'with the ebb-tide. On the desolate 
Hebrides, or on the north- wem coa^ orf^Ire- 
land. Twill leave the vessel, and return hither 
in some disguise — ^yet why should I — ^return, 
since it will perhaps be only to see Minna the 
bride of Mordaunt? — ^No— Jet the vessel sail 
with this ebb*tide without me. I wUl abide 
-and take'Hvy fete.w 

His meditations were here interrupted by 
JackBunce, who, hailing him noble Captain, 
said they were ready to sail when he pleased. 

« When you please, Bunce ; for I shall leave 
-the command with you, and go ashore at 
^romnesSf » said Cleveland. 

n You shall do no ^uch^matter^ by Heav«n 1« 
'answered Bunce. « The commaad with me, 
eiruly 1 and how the ^evil am I toiget the crew 
to obey me? Why, even Dick Fletcher Tides 
Tusty'^to me now and then. -You koiow ^if^ 
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enough that^ without you, vfe ahali be all at 
f^ach others' throatfi in. half an hour; and if 
you desert u$, ^hat a rope's end does it sigaijB^ 
whether we are destroyed by the king's cruis^ers > 
QT by each other? Gome, come, noble cap- 
^n, there are black^eyed girls enough in Jthe 
world, but where will you find so tigb^t ^ se^- 
boat as the little. Favourite he^, mamiidd as 
$he is with a set of teariag lads, 



* Fit to disturb the peaoe of all the world. 
And rule it when 't if wildest V» 



a You are a precious fool, Jack Bunce,» said 
Geveland, half angry, and, in despite of liim- 
self, half diverted by the false tones and exag- 
gerated gesture of the stage-struck pirate. 

ft It may be so, noble Captain,.» answered 
Bunce, « and it may be that I have my com- 
rades in my folly. Here are you, now, going 
to pjay All for Love, and the World well Losjt, 
and yet you cannot bear a harmless bounce in 
blank verse— Well, J.Qan talk prose for the 
matter, for I have news enough to tell — and 
strapge news itoo — ray, and stirripg news tp 
boo)t.» 

« Well, pr ythee deliver them (to speak thy 
own cant) like 9 xnan.pf t^s worldly 

« The Stromne^ £shers will Accept nothing 
for their provisions and trouble, » said Bur^q^-r- 
ft theme is .a wonder for jou ! » 
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i( And for tvhat reason, 1 pray?» said Gleve- 
land ; a it is the first time I have ever heard of 
cash being refused at a sea-port. » 

« True— they commonly, lay the charges on 
as thick as if they were caulking. But here is 
the matter. The owner of the brig yonder, 
the father of your fair Imoinda, stands pay* 
master, by way of thanks for the civihty with 
which we treated his daughters, and that we 
may not meet our due, as he calls it, on these 
shores. » 

a It is like the frank-heaited old Udaller!» 
said Cleveland ; « but is be then at Stromness? 
I thought he was to have crossed the island 
for Kirkwall. » 

« He did so purpose, » said Bunce; ftbut 
more folks than King Duncan change the 
course of their voyage. He was no sooner 
ashore, than he was* met with by a meddling 
old witch of these parts, who has her finger 
in every man's pye, and by her counsel he 
changed his purpose of going to Kirkwall, and 
lies at anchor for the present in yonder white 
house, that you may see with your glass up 
the lake yonder. I am told the old woman 
clubbed also to pay for the sloop's stores. 
Why she should shell out the boards I cannot 
conceive an idea, except that she is said to 
be a witch, and may befriend us as so many 
devils. »- 

« But who told you all this?» said Gleve- 
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land, without using bis spy-glass, or seeming- 
so much interested in the news as his comrade 
had expected. 

« Why,* replied Bunce, «! made a 'trif 
ashore this morning to the village, and had a 
can with an old acquaintance, who had heen 
sent hy Master Troil to look after matters, and 
I fished it all out of him, and more too than 
I am desirous of telling you, noble Captain. «, 

ft And who is your intelligencer ?» said 
Cleveland ; « has he got no nan^e?» 

ft Why, he is an old, fiddling, foppish ac- 
quaintance of mine,' called Halcro, if you must 
know,» said Bunce. 

ft Halcro !» echoed Cleveland, his eyes spark- 
ling with surprise — « Claud Halcro ? — why, 
he went ashore at Inganess with Minna and 
her sister — Where are they? » 

ft Why, that is just what I did not want to 
tell you, » replied the confidant — «yet hang 
me if I can help it, for I cannot baulk a fine 
situation.— That start had a fine effect — O ay, 
and the spy-glass is turned on the House of 
Stennis now. ^ — Well, yonder they are, it must 
be confessed — indifferently well guarded too. 
Some of the old witch's-people are ceme over 
from that mountain of an island — Hoy, as they 
call it; and the old gentleman has got some 
fellows under arms himself. But what of all 
that, noble Captain!' — ^give you but the word, 
and we snap up the wenches to-night — cl^p 
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them under hatches-^maB tiife capstem by 
day^break — up» top^ail9-HEiii<i' sail vnth the 
moming-tide.» 

« You »iekeii> m# #iA your villany,** said 
Cleveland, tumiiig attery from Mrtf. 

« Umph f-— villany, aiwi sficken you!» said> 
Bunce — « Now, pray; Ti^hat hare I said but 
what ha» beetf done a- theusand' tiisle& hf gen- 
ttemen of fortune like ourselves ?^ 

((Mention It not again, » said Cleveland; 
then took a turn- along the? deck, in^ deep- medi- 
tation^ and cOniihg haek to- Bunce^ took lum 
by the hand, and* said', « Jack^ I will -see her 
once more, v 

H With alt my heart, w^idBisiilce; sulleely. 

u €)nce more will I see her, smd'it maybe to 
abjiureat her feet this^ cursed trade, and expiate 
my offences n 

ft At the gallows ! said' Bunce^ completing 
the sentence — :(c With aH my heart !— confess 
and be hanged is- a most reverend proverb; » 

« Nay— i-but, dear Jack! » said Clereland,. 

(( Dear Jack !« answered Bunce, in the same 
sullen tone* — •« a dear sight you have been to 
dear Jack. But hold your own course — ^l have 
done M^th earing for you fbr ever — I should 
but sicken you with my villanous counsels'^ v 
' « Now must I soothe this ^Uy feHow as- if 
hewerea spoiled child, » said Cleveland, speak- 
ing at Bunce, but not to him ; « and yet he has 
sense enough, and brdvery enough too; attd 
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one would thinks kindnetss efiM>agh to know 
that men doa't pkk thotr woFd$ during a, gale 
of wmd. » 

ttWhy, that's true, ClemeD$,>» said Bimce, 
« and thi^re is my hand upon it^^A^d) now I 
think upon'ty you shall haye your l^t iuKer- 
-view, fos it's) out of my lip^ to prevent a, part- 
ing soenev a^d what sigp^ifi^ a, tide^^we can 
saji by to-n»0riiow^8 ehb^S: well as .by this. » 

Cleveland sighed» far .Norua's predic^on 
rushed- on his mind; but the opportunity of a 
last meeting with Minjaa wa& too tempting to 
be resigned either for presentiment, or pre- 
diction. 

Kfl will go presentlyi a^ore^ to thQ place 
wher« they all aiie,a said/Bunce; .«and the 
payment of these stores shall ser^e ixmq for a 
fMTetext ; and K will carry any letter or message 
from you to Minna witb^the- dexterity, of a valet 
de chambre.» 

(t But they have armed men^^^you^may be. in 
dtii^er^ >j, said Glevelai^d* 

aljiot a, whit^-not a.whit|» replied. Buijcfi. 
«il protected the.wQnchoiswJ^eu. they were in 
my power; I warrant their father wijl ncjitber 
wroMig me, nor see i^^ wrpnged. » 

a ¥<H2:say true, » said Glev«lapd,« it is not in 
hiis nature,. I, will ii^tantly vf^it^ a notq to 
Minna, w And he ran. dowix to.th'^^ cabi^ fQJ^ 
theit purpose, where he wasted much paper, 
ere, with a trembling hand, and throbbing 
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heart, he achieved such a letter as he ho[>ed 
might prevail on Minna to permit him a fare- 
wiell meeting on the succeeding morning. 

-His adherent, Bunce, in the mean ^vhile, 
sought out Fletcher, of v^hose support to se- 
cond any motion whatsoever he accounted 
himself perfectly sure ; and, followed by this 
trusty satellite, he intruded himself on the. 
awful presence of Hawkins the hoatswain, and 
Derrick the quarter-master, who were regal- 
ing themselves with a can of rumbo, after the 
fatiguing duty of the day. 

« Here comes he can tell us » said Derrick. 
— « So, Master Lieutenant, for so we must call 
you now, I think, let us have ^ peep into your 
counsels — When will the anchor be a-trip?» 

«When it pleases Heaven, Master Quarter- 
master, w answered Bunce, «for I know no 
more than the stern-post, v 
. « Why, d — ^n my buttons,* said Derrick, « do 
we not weigh this tide?» 

« Or to-morrow's tide, af farthest ?» said the 
boatswain — « Why, what have we been slaving 
the whole company for, to get all these stores 
aboard ?» 

« Gentlemen, » said Bunce, «you are to 
know that Ciipid has laid our Captain on 
board, carried the vessel, and nailed down 
his wits under hatches. » 

ft What sort of play-stuff is all this?v said 
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the boats wainy gruffly. «If you have any thing 
to tell us, say it in a word, like a man.v 

« Howsomdeyer,» said Fletcher, « I always 
think Jack Bunco speaks like a man, add acts 
like a man too— and so, d'ye see- » 

« Hold your peace, dear Dick, best of bully- 
backs, be silent, » said Bunco — « Gentlemen, 
in one word, the captain is in 1ot«.» 

«Why, now, only think of that 4 » said the 
boatswain ; « not but that I have been in love 
as often as any man, when the ship was laid 
up.» 

«WelI, but,» continued Bunce, «• Captain 
Cleveland is in love — Yes — Prince Volscius is 
in love ; and though that 's the cue for laughing 
on the stage, it is no laughing matter here. 
He expects to meet the girl to-morrow, for 
the last time ; and that, we all know, leads to 
another meeting, and another, and so on till 
the Halcyon is down on us, and then we may 
look for more kicks than halfpence. » 

«By — ,» said the boatswain, with a sound- 
ing oath, a well have a mutiny, and not allow 
him to go ashore, — ^h, Derrick?* 

« And the best way too, » said Derrick. 

« What d'ye think of it, Jack Bunce ?» said 
Fletcher, in whose ears this counsel sounded 
very sagely, but who still bent a wistful look 
upon his companion. 

« Why, look ye, gentlemen, » said Bunce, « I 
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will mutiny none, and su^ my vitals il any of 
you shall. » 

« Why then I won't, for one^» said Fleteher ; 
If but what are we to do, since howsomdcyer — » 

u Stopper your jaw, Diek, will yout?» said 
Bunce. — ^ Now, boatswain, I am partly Qf your 
mind, that the Captain must be hvjQugbt to 
reason by a little whol^scKoie force. But. you 
aU. I^iow he has the spirit of a lion, and will 
do nothing unless h& is aUowed to hold on his 
awn course. Will, 111 go ashore and. make 
this appointment. The girl comes to the resk- 
ctezYOuc in the morning, and the Captain goes 
ashore — we take a good boat's crew with us, 
to row against tide and current, and we will 
be ready at the signal, to jump ashore and bring 
off the Captain and the giri, whej:her they wiU 
or no. The pet-child will not quarrel with us, 
since we bring off his whirligig alongst with 
him; ^nd if he is still fractious, why, we will 
weigh anebor without his orders, and let him 
come to his senses at leisure, and know his 
friends another time.» 

a Why this, has a face with it, Master Der- 
rick, » said Hawkins. 

ft Jack Bunce is always right,» said Fleiteber; 
ft hawsomdever, the Captain will shoot some 
of us, that is certain. » 

ft Hold your jaw, Dick,» said Bunce.; -« pray 
who tl^e devil cares, do you think, whether you 
are shot or hung?» 
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• Why, it don't much argafy for the natter 
of that, » replied Dick ; a ho^sdmderer » 

« Be quiet, 1 tell you,* said his inexorable pa« 
troTi, «c snd hear me out. -^ We wiU take him at 
crBawares^ so^that he diatf neith^ have time to 
use cutlass nor pops ; and I myself^ for the dear 
love I bear him, will be the first to lay him on 
his back. There is a nice tight-going bit o€ a 
pinnace, that id a consort of this chase of the 
Captain's, — if I' have an^ opporcunity, 1 11 snap 
her up on my owil account. » 

« Yes, yes, I) said Derrick^ cr let you alone for 
keeping on the look-out for your own com* 
forts. » 

« Faith, nay,» said Bunce, « I only snatch at 
them when they come fairly in my way, or are 
purchased by dint of my own wit; and none\)f 
you could haTe fellen on such a plan as this. 
We shall haTe the Captain with us, head, hand, 
and heart and all, besides making a scene fit to 
finish a comedy. 80 I will go ashore to make 
the appointment, sund do you possess some of 
the gentlemen who are still sober, and fit to 
be trusted, with the knowledge of our inten- 
tions. » 

Bunce, with his friend Fleteher, departed 
accordingly, and the two yeteran pirates re- 
mained looking at each other in silence, until 
the boatswain spoke at last, a B — me, Der* 
ride, if I like* these two daffadandilly young 
fellows; they are not the true breed. Why, 
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they are no more like the rovers I have known, 
than this sloop is to a first-rate. Why, there 
was old Sharpe, that read prayers to his ship's 
company every Siuiday^ what would he have 
said to have heard it proposed to bring two 
wenches on board ?>i 

H And what would tough old Black Beard 
have said,w answered his companion, « if they 
had expected to keep them to themselves? 
They xleserve to be made to walk the plank 
for their impudence; or to be tied back to 
back ai&d set a diving, and I care not how 
soon. » ' 

a Ay, but who is to command the ship then?» 
said Hawkins. 

(cWhy, what ails you at old Goffe?» answer- 
ed Derrick. 

« Why, he has sucked the monkey^ so long 
and so often, » said the boatswain, « that the 
best of him is buff d. He is little better than 
an old woman when he is sober, and he is 
roaring mad when he is drunk^we have had 
enough of 6offe.» 

« Why then what d'ye say to yourself, or to 
me, boatswain?» demanded the quarter-mas- 
ter, ft I am content to toss up for it. » 

ft Rot it, no,tf answered the boatswain, after 
a moment's consideration ; « if we were with- 
in reach of the trade-winds we might either 
of us make a shift; but it will take all Cleve- 
land's navigation to get us. there; and so, I 
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think, th^*e is nothing like Bunce s project for 
the present^ Hark, he calls for the boatr— .1 
must go on deck and haye^her lowered for his 
honour, d — his eyes.n 

The boat was lowered accordingly, madiB 
its voyage up the lake with safety, and landed 
Bunce within a few hundred yards of the old 
mansion-house of Stennis. Upon arriving in 
front of the house, he found that hasty mea- 
sures had been taken to put it in a state of de- 
fence, the lower* windows being barricaded, 
with places left for use of musketry, and a 
ship-gun being placed so as to command the 
entrance, which was besides guajrded by two 
sentinels^. Bunce demanded admission at the 
gate, which was briefly and unceremoniously 
refused to him, with an exhortation to him, at 
the same time, to begone about his business 
before worse came of it. As he continued, 
however, importunately to insist on seeing 
some one of the family, and stated his business 
to be of the most urgent natiu*e, Clattd Halcro 
at length appeared, and, with more peevish- 
ness than belonged to -his usual manner, that 
admirer of glorious John expostulated with his 
old acquaintance upon his pertinacious folly. 

ft You are,» he said, « like foolish moths fiut. 
tering about a candle, which is sure at last to 
consume you. » 

ft And you,» said Bunce, » are a set of sting- 
less drones, whom we can smoke out of your 
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defences at our pleasure, with half a dozen 
hand-grenades.v 

« Smoke a fooFs beadU said Halcro ; « take 
my advice, and mind your own matters, or 
there will be those upon you will smoke you 
to purpose. Either begone, or tell m^e in two 
words what you want; for you are like to re- 
ceive no welcome here save from a blunder^ 
buss. We are men enough of ourselves ; and 
here is young Mordaunt Mertoun come from 
Hoy, whom your Captain so nearly murdered.* 

« Tush, man,i» said Bunce, « he did but )et 
out a little malapert blood^v 

« We want no such phlebotomy 4iere,» «aid 
Claud Halcro; a.and besides your patient turns 
out. to be nearer allied to us than either you 
or we thought of; so you may think how little 
welcome the Captain or any of his ccew are 
like :to be here. » 

« Well; but wbat if I bring jsdoney fpr the 
stores sent on board ? » 

«- Keep it till it is asked of you,» said Halcro. 
«.Thereai*e two bad paymasters — he that, pays 
tojo soon,;and he that does not .pay at all.» 

ft WelLthen, let me at least, give our thanks 
tO/the dpnor,» said Bunce. 
. w Kjsc^p them, tap., till they are ,asked for, » 
apswerc^ the poet. 

« So this is all the welcome I have of you 
for <4d.a99i9iintance aake?» said Bunce. 

^ Why, Avbat can I do for you, Masj^er Alta* 
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moBt?» said Hakro, somewhat moved — « 1£ 
young Mordaunt had had his own will, he 
would have welcomed you with the red Bur- 
gondy, niunher a thousand. For God's sake 
begone, else the stage direction will be. Enter 
gaard,:and /Seize Altamont.9 

ft I will not give you the trouble, » said 
Bunce, ubnt will make my exit instantly. — 
Stay a meoment — I had ahnost forgot that I 
havea^slip of paper forthe tallest of your girls 
thclFe-— Minnay ay, Minna is her name. It is. a 
farewell from Gaqptain Cleveland — you cannot 
refuse to give it her.» 

« Ah, poor fellow ! » $i(id Halcro-— « I com- 
prehend-^I comprehend — fFareweU, fedr Ar- 
mida — 

* 'Mid pikes and 'mid ballets, 'mid tempesu and fire, 
The danger is less than in hopeless desire.' 

7ell me hut this^-'is there poetry in it?» 

vGhoke fiill to the seal with song, sonnet, 
and -elegy, » finswered Bunce ; bullet her have 
it cautiously '€md secretly«» 

ft Tush, man! teach me to deliver a billets 
'doux!-«^me, who have been in the Wits' Cof^ 
fee-house, and hatfe -seen all the toasts of /the 
<K:it-Cat C^b U--*Mhma shall have it theq,:for 
^M acquaintance sake, Mr Altanumt, and for 
your Captains «ake too, who/has less of the 
cere of thed^vil-about him' than fais tsadetre*- 
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quires. There can be no harm in a farewell 
letter.* • 

« Farewell then, old boy, for ever and a 
day,» said Bunce ; and seizing the poet's hand, 
gave it so hearty a gripe, that he left him 
roaring, and shaking his fist, like a dog when 
a hot cinder has fallen on his foot. 

Leaving the rover to return on board the 
vessel, we remain with the family of Magnus 
Troil, assembled at their kinsman^s mansion 
of Stennis, where they maintained a constant 
and careful watch against surprise. 

Mordaunt Mertoun had been received with 
much kindness by Magnus Troil, when he 
came to his assistance, with a small party of 
Noma's dependants, placed by her under his 
command. The Udaller was easily satisfied 
that the reports instilled into his ears by the 
Jagger, in zealous desire to augment his favour 
towards his more profitable customer, Cleve- 
land, by diminishing that of Mertoun, were 
without foundation. They had been, indeed, 
confirmed by the good Lady Glourourum, and 
by common fame, both of whom were pleased 
to represent Mordaunt Mertoun .as an. arro- 
gant pretender to the favour of the sisters of 
Burgh-Westra,vvho only hesitated, sultan-like, 
on whom he should bestow the handkerchief. 
But common fame, Magnus considered, was. a 
common liar; and he was sometimes disposed 
(where scandal was concerned) to regard the 
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good Lady Glourourum as rather an uncom- 
mon specimen of the same genus. He there- 
fore received Mordaunt once niore into full fa- 
vour, listened with much surprise to the claim 
which Noma laid to the young man's duty, 
and with no less interest to her intention of 
surrendering to him the considerable pro- 
perty which she inherited from her father. 
Nay, it is even probable that, though he gave 
no immediate answer to her hints concerning 
an union betwixt faisi eldiest daughter and her 
heir, he might think such an alliance recom- 
mended, as well by the young man's personal 
merits, as by the chance it gave of retaining 
the very large estate whicfauhad been divided 
betwixt his own Bather and. that of Morna. 
At all events, the Udaller received his young 
friend with much kindness, and. he and th^ 
proprietor of the iinansion joined in enjtrusting 
to him, as the youngest and ipost active of the 
party, the charge of comoaap^ing; the night 
wai;eh, aj»d relieving the sentinels around, t}^ 
House of Stennis. ,,,^j 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of an outlawe, this is the lawe— 

That men him take and bind. 
Without pitie hang'd to be, 

And waive with the wind. 

The Ballad of the Nut Brown Maid. 

MoROAUNT had caused the sentinels who had 
been on duty since midnight to be relieved 
ere the peep of day, and having given direc- 
tions that the guard should be again changed 
at sun-rise, he had retired to a* small parlour, 
and placing his arms beside him, was slumber- 
ing in an easy chair, when he felt himself pull- 
ed by the watch-cloak in which he was enve- 
loped. 

.«i« it sun-rise, » said he, « already ?» as, 
starting up, he discovered the first beams ly- 
ing level upon the horizon. 

«(Mordaunt!» said a voice, every note of 
which thrilled to his heart. 

He turned his eyes on the speaker, and 
Brenda Troil, to his joyful astonishment, stood 
before him. As he was about to address her 
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eagerly, be was checked by observing the 
signs of sorrow and discomposure in her pale 
cheeks^ trembling lips, and brimful eyes. 

ff Mordaunt,i» she said, ajou must do Minna 
and me a favour — you must allow us to leave, 
the house quietly, and without alarming any 
one, in order to go as far as the Standing 
Stones of Stennis.» 

ft What freak can this be, dearest 6renda?» 
said Mordaunt, much amazed at the request— 
« some Orcadian observance of superstition, 
perhaps; but the time is too dangerous, and 
my charge from your father too strict, that I 
should permit you to pass without his con- 
sent. Consider, dearest Brenda, I am a sol- 
dier on duty, and must obey orders^* 

«MordaUnt,» said Brenda, nthis is no jest- 
ing matter — ^Minna^s reason, nay, Minna's life 
depends on your giving us this permission. » 

« And for what purpose ?» said Mordaunt — 
« let me at least know that.» 

«For a wild and a desperate purpose, » re- 
plied Brenda — « It is that she may meet Cleve- 
land. » 

« Cleveland \» said Mordaunt — « should the 
villain come ashore, he shall be welcomed 
with a shower of rifle-balls. Let me within 
a hundred yards of him,» he added, grasping 
bis piece, »andallthe mischief he has done me 
shall be balanced with an ounce bullet !» 

«His death will drive Minna frantic, » said 
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Brendk^ « and he who injares Minna, Brenda 
will never again look npott.j^ 

«Tliis is madtiess-^raving madness !»' said 
Mordaunt — « Consider y otir-honouiv^consider 
your duty.M 

« I can consider ndthing but Minna^s dan- 
ger,*) said Brenda, breaking inta a flood of 
tears; « her former illness was nothing to the 
state she has been in all night. She holds in 
her hand hrs Fetter, written- in characters of 
fire, rather than of ink, iniploring her to see 
him for a last farewell, as she would save a 
mortal body and an immortal soul— pledging 
himself for her safety^ and declaring that no 
power shall force him fronr theeoast till he 
has seen her. — You mtwf let us pass.» 

«It IS impossible !» repKed Mordawnt, in 
great perplexity — nThis ruffiaaa^has impreca* 
tions enough, doubtless^ atkis finger^' ends, 
but what better pledge has he to offep?^-I 
cannot permit Minndto go.» 

«I suppose,* said Brendft, somewhat re- 
proachfully; while she dried her tears, yet ^tilt 
continued sobbing, « that there is something 
in what Norna spoke- of betwixt Minna and 
you, and that yott are too jealems -of this poor 
wretch to allow hint even to speak with her 
an instant before his depaatm^*.* 

«Toii are unjust, » said Mordaunt^ hurt, and 
yet somewhat flattered by her suspieions; 
« you are as unjust as you are imprudent. You 
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know — jevt cannot but know — tfamt Minna is 
chiefly dear to me as your sister. T^U me, 
Bi^nda — and teH me truly— if I aid you in 
this folly, have you no suspicion of the pi^ 
rate's feith?» 

kNo, m>ne,» said Brenda; «if I had any^ 
do ydu think I would urge you thus ? — he is 
ynld and snappy, but I think we may in this, 
trust him, » 

«ls the appointed place the Standing Stones, 
and the time day-break ?» again demanded 
Mordaunt. 

ith is, and the time is eome,» said Brenda 
-^a for Heaven's sake let us depart.)* 

« I will, myself, » said Mordaunt, « relieve 
the sentinel at the front door for a few mi-- 
nutes, and suffer you to pass — You wiU not 
protraet this interview, so full of danger ?» 

« We will not,» said Brenda; and you, on 
your part, you will not avail yourself of this 
unhappy man's venturing hither, to harm or 
tO'Seiee him?v 

ft l^Iy on my honour, » said Mordaunt; a he 
shall have no harm unless he offers any. » 

« Then 1 go to call my sister, » said Brenda, 
and tr^>ped out of the apartment. 

Mordafunt considered, the matter for an ixt.- 
stant, and then going to the sentinel at the 
front door, be told htm ta mn instantly to the 
main-guard, and order th« w&ole to Iwctl out 
with their arms — to see the order obeyed, and 
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to return when they were in readiness. Mean- 
time, he himself, he said, would remain upon 
the post. During the interval of the senti- 
nel's absence, the front door was slowly open- 
ed, and Minna and Brenda appeared, muffled 
in their mantles. The former leaned on her 
sister, and kept her face bent on the ground, 
as one who felt ashamed of the step she was 
about to take. Brenda also passed her lover 
in silence, but threw back upon him a look of 
gratitude and affection, which doubled, if 
possible, his anxiety for their safety. 

The sisters, in the mean while, passed out of 
sight of the house, when Minna, whose step, 
till that time, had been faint and feeble, began 
to erect her person, and to walk with a pace 
so firm and so swift, that Brenda, who had 
some difficulty to keep up with her, could not 
forbear remonstrating on the imprudence of 
hurrying her spirits-, and exhausting her force, 
by such unnecessary haste. 

«Fear not, my dearest sister, » said Minna; 
« the spirit which I now feel will, and must, 
sustain me through the dreadful interview. I 
could not but move with a drooping head and 
dejected pace, while I was in view of one who 
must necessarily deem me deserving of his 
pity or his scorn. But you know, my dearest 
Brenda, and Cleveland shall also know, that 
the love I bore to that unhappy man, was as 
pure as the rays of that sun, that is now re- 
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fleeted on the waves. And I dare attest that 
glorious sun, and yonder blue heaven, to bear 
me witness, that, but to urge him to change 
his unhappy course of life, I had not, for sill 
the temptations this round world holds, ever 
consented to see him more.» 

As she spoke thus, in a tone which afforded 
much confidence to Brenda, the sisters attaik^ed 
the summit of a rising ground, whence th^ 
commanded a full view of the Orcadian Stone- 
henge, consisting of a huge circle and semi- 
circle of the Standing Stones, as they are called, 
which already glimmered a greyish white in 
the rising sun, and projected far to the west- 
ward their long gigantic shadows. At another 
time, the scene- would have operated power* 
fully on the imaginative mind of Minna, and 
interested the curiosity at least of her less 
sensitive sister. But, at this moment, neither 
was at leisure to receive the impressions which 
this stupendous monument of antiquity is so 
well calculated to impress on the feelings of 
those who behold it; for they saw, in the 
lower lake, beneath what is termed the Bridge 
of Broisgar, a boat well manned and armed, 
which had disembarked one of its crew, who 
advanced alone, and wrapped in a naval cloak, 
towards that monumental circle which they 
themselves were about to reach from another 
quarter. 

M They are many, and they are armed,» said 
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the startled. Brenda, ixi a whisper to her sister. 

« It is for precaution's $ake,» answered Min^ 
na, « which, alas, their condition renders but 
too necessary. Fear no treachery from him — 
that, at least, is not his yice.w 

As she spoke, or shortly afterwards, she at^ 
tained the centre of the circle, on which, in 
the midst of the tall erect pillars of rude stone 
that are mised around, ties one flat and pro- 
strate, supported by short stone -pillars, ol 
which some relics are still visible, that had 
once served, perhaps, the purpose of ai> 
altar. 

tt Here,» she said, a in heathen times (if wr 
may believe legends, which have cost me bu4 
too dear), our ancestors offered sacrifices u 
heathen deities— * and here will I, from, my 
soul, renounce, abjure, and offer up to a better 
and a more merciful God than was known to 
them, the vain ideas with which my youthful 
imagination has been seduced. » 

She stood, by the fNX^strate table of stone, 
and saw Cleveland advance towards her, with 
a timid pace, and a downcai^ look^ as different 
from his usual character and bearing, as^ Minna.'s 
high look and lofty demeanour, and calm con- 
templative posture, was distant from that of 
the love-lorn and broken ^heairted maiden, 
whose wei^t had almost borne down the 
support of her sister as she left the House of 
Stennis. U the belief of those i^ true, who 
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assign these i^Ugvlar Bi<maments exclusively 
to tke Druids, Mima might have seemed the 
Haxa, or high priestess of the order, from 
whom some champion of the tribe expected 
inauguration. Or, if ive hold the circles of 
Gothic and Scandinavian origin, she might have 
seemed a descended Vision of Preya, the spouse 
of the Thundering Deity, before whom some 
bold Sea-king or champion bent with an awe; 
which no mere mortal terror could have in^ 
flicted upon him. Brenda, overwhelmed with 
inexpressible fear and doubt, remained a pace 
or two behind, anxiously observing the motions 
of Glevdaadyand aiteiiding to nodiing around, 
save to htm and to hter sister. 

Cleveland approached within two yards of 
Minna, and bent his head to the ground. 
There was a dead pause, until Mmna said, in 
a firm but melancholy tone, « Unhappy man, 
why didst thon seek this aggravation of our 
woe? Depart in peace, and may Heaven direct 
thee to^ a better course than that which thy 
life has yet held.* 

« Heaven will not aid me,i» said Cleveland, 
« eKoepting by your voice. I came hither rude 
and wild, scarce knowing that my trade, my 
desperate inde^ was more crinunalihthe sight 
of man or of Heaven, than that of those pri- 
vsrteers whom your hw acknowledges. I was 
bred in it, and, but for the wishes you have 
eiM^ooraged me to form, I should have perhaps 
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died in it, despentf^.fn^ iii\penitent« (Xi^o 
not throw i)»^ &cuAyQ^-^k^lP^ dp somaijiuig 
to redeem whajt^ I Imvf. done amiss, and diMVOt 
leave yourpwn wofl( -half finished !» 

<i Cleveland,!) s^id Mifina^ «1 will not.i:e- 
proach y«m with ^busing my inexperienoQ^ isr 
with availing yourself of those delusions which 
the credulity of early youth had flung around 
wfk^y and which led me to confound your &tal 
course of life with the deeds of our ancient 
heroes. Alas, when I saw your ft>Uowei»» that 
illusion was no morel— hut.I 4q not* tppbraid 
you with its having existed^ - 0%:GMpe]aiid; 
detach yourself from 4^gm .mis^rsUe wr^tohes 
with whom you aB(d..^6dQiated». and believe 
me, that if Jieavjen yeti^fitants you the means of 
distinguishing, y0ur name by one good or glo- 
rious action, there are eyes left in these lonely 
islands, thal^ will weep as i^uch fop j.oy as — as 
. — ^they must now d^ for sorrow. » . 

A And is this aU?irisaid Cleveland; ^^and may 
I not hope, that if I extricate myself. Arom my 
present associates — if I can gfunxdy gii^l^n by 
being as bold in th^ |dghc,«s I baimfoMP-too 
often in the nif «png caufte — ^if aftec «u Ntr^ft, I 
care not how loi^— but sj(itl a term whiclMMay 
have ao.\nd,J can boa^to£.bAt>A||§ ^deemed 
my fame— ^ may I not^^Ji^ I not hjipe that 
;Min]aa may foi^give wlM(ll,i]^.Gaid and my 
country shall hav« pardo^d?«./ 
. , ft Never, dev^smd, n^^ ! » said l^inna, .v^th 
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and pait^oit* ever, ancjhfmrt without longer in* 
diligence. Think of me as of one deprd, if you 
^HUtinue s^s you «^,w»ai^ ; btrtlf , vl^elrailiy hka- 
ve^^r^At, you chat){;id^j^r fatfil^eourse, -think 
of m^ then as onci whose morning and evening 
prayer^ j|i^ill be for your happiness, though 
she hasl«$^hi^f»wn-^Farewell, Cleveland l» 

Vi^ kneek<j^ty\iei'p^wer|d by his own bitter 
feelings^ to take the h«nd y^kh alw hcM out 
to him, and, in that^kiltant, hii>ctt&fidaht 
$unce, startmg from bebmd o&e^of the large 
upright pilburs, his eyw- wet with«^^tears, ex^ 
daiuped — ' 

a{^9V#F $ftw such a parting scene on any 
stage. But IjA be d--^d if you mak^ your exit 
asyou^xpe6t.i» 

And $0 saying, ere Cleveland could employ 
either veiHonstmQiie or resistance, and indeed 
b^re hj&. could g^tpApon his feet^/he.easily 
sQciire4 lum by puHiiig him dow^ oahts back, 
sa th^t two or tltt*e#bf tfce b^sfl's crefvv&A^iBed 
him by the arms and fegs^ and Legan. to aurry 
him towardk^e lal^ Minna and iBri^ada 
shrieked, tpd\atteln(>^ to fly, but^ Derrick 
spa^ched uf^'^i^b^onBef , iyi|b as mi|chj6ase as 
a Mfion pwmesiyh nfugAm; while Bunde, 
with an oniKor tiw^wlilQjl» werQ*iHleiided>to * 
be ^ a .co»)|$pla]to7y xmCuinei seizedfow Br^^da, ^ 
aod. thi^^ipj^ole pany^^ritbiitiwo^oif^iliiie^ol"^ 
otber |^{a^^ who, fitealii^.-fromf'tbe^ water'- 
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side, had accompani^ them on the ambuscade, 
began bastily to run tcrwards the boat, v^hich 
«vaS left I m charge of two of their number. 
Their coarse, hofrever, was unexpectedly, and, 
for their criminal pui^ios^, fotally interrupted*. 
: When Mordaunt Mertoun had turned out 
his guard in arms, it was Avith the natural 
purpose of watching over the safety of the 
two sisters. Thej ha^ accordingly closely 
observed tlie motions of the pirates^ and when 
they saw $0 many of diem leave the boat and 
steal towarda the place of rende^Evous assigned 
to Cleveland, they naturally suspected trea- 
chery, and by cover of an old hpllow wny or 
trench, which perhaps had anciently been 
connecte4 with the monumental circle, they 
had thrown themselves unperceived betwjeen 
the pirates and their boat. At the cries of the 
sisters, they started up and pladed themselves 
in the v^ay of the rufBai^s, presenting their 
pieces,' ^i^hicfa^ iiotwith4ta)iding, ^hey dared 
not fife, for fea/ of hurting the yotfng ladies, 
secured as fh«y-were in the rude grasp of the 
marauders. Mordaunt^ howei^ef, advanced 
with the speed of a wild deer fin BUnce, who, 
loth to quit his pr^y^ yet Bdabl^e to defend 
himself otherwise turned to this side and that 
alternaAxsly , exposing Brenda to the bio ws which 
Mordaunt ofifinred at htm. This defence, bo w- 
ever, proved in vain against a youl^^ssessed 
of the lighl^st foot and most apitve hai^d ever 
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known ip^ Zedand, and, after a feint or jCwo, 
Mordaunt brought the pirate to the ground 
with a stroke from the butt of the carabine, 
which he dgred not. use otherwise. At the 

r 

same time fire^anns were discharged on either 
side by tho«e who wGfe liable to no such cause 
of forbearance, and the pirates, who had hold 
of Cleveland, dropped him, naturally enough, 
to provide for their own defence or retreat. 
But they only added to the number of their 
enemies; for Cleyeland, perceiving Minna in 
the arms of Derrick, snatched her from the 
ruffian with one hand, and with the other shot 
him dead on the spot. Two or three more of 
the pirates fell or were taken, the rest fled to 
their boat, pushed off, and fired repeatedly on 
the Orcadian party, which they returned, with 
little injury on either side. Meanwhile Mbr-- 
daunt, having first seen that the sisters were 
at liberty and in full flight towards the hou$e, 
advanced on Cleveland with his cutlass drawn. 
The pirate presented a pistol, and calling out 
at the same time, — a Mordaunt, I never missed 
my aim,» he fired it into the air, and threw it 
into the lake; then drew his cutlass, brandished 
it round his head, and flung that also as far 
as his arm could send it, in the same direction. 
Yet such was the universal belief of his per- 
sonal strength and resources, that Mordaunt 
still used precaution, as, advancing on Cleve- 
land; he asked if he surrendered. 
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«4«ttiTehd^ to no iiian,» mid .di? pir^fd*- 
taptain; «but you may see I have thrown 
away wy weapons. » »^ 

He was ininiediately .^i|g^d.l|q^8ome of the 
Orcadians without his oflFesittgMry'f*e$iStatice; 
but the instant iMerlGerewe of Afonlaunt pre- 
Tented his being roughly dreatedif or bound. 
Thevietoi^s conducted him to a well-secured 
upper apartment in the House of Stennis, and 
placed a sentinel at the dcior. Bunce and 
Fletcher, both of whda^I^d been stretched 
on the field during the skirmish^ were lodged 
in the same chamber; and two prisoners, who 
Appeared of lower rank, wens confined in a 
vault belonging to th<i mansion. 

Wkhout ^pretending to describe the joy of 
Magnus Tixiil) who, wh«fn awakened by the 
noise and firing, foi3Bdlxis.4iaugkten^afe, and 
his ep^hiy a pritonar, we shsCll only say, it was 
so great, that he forgot, for the time at least, 
to inquire what circumstances were those 
which placed them in danger; and that he 
hugged MordaUnt to his breast a thousand 
times, as their preserver; knd swore as often, 
by the l)ones of Jiis-saifited namesake, that it 
he hada'tbouMiH(f daughters, so tight a lad, 
and so true a friend, should have the choice 
of them, let Lady Glourourum say what she 
would. 

A very different scene was passing in the 
prison-chamber of the unfortunate Cleveland 



and his asmtia^^. The Qiptaiii 9a(^ by the- 
window, his epes Jxsnt on the prospect of the 
sek which it presented, and was S€emingly so 
intent on it, as to be insensible of the presence 
of the others. Jadi Bunce stood meditating 
some ends of verse, in ordei^ to make his ad- 
Tances towards a reconciKation with Cleve- 
land; for he began to be sensible, from the 
consacfoences, that the part he had played to- 
wards his captain, however well intfended^ 
was neither liieky in its issue, nor likely to be 
well taken. His admirer and adherent Flet- 
cher lay half asleep, as it seemed, on a trdckle- 
bed in the room, without the least attempt to 
interfere in the conversation which ensued. 

«Nay, but speak to me, Clement, » said the 
penitent lieutenant, « if it be but to swear at 
me for my stupidity. — 

'What, not an oath? — ^Nay, then the ^gvorld goes hard, 
If Clifford cannot spare his friends an oath.'» 

« I pr'ythee peace, and begone !» said Cleve- 
land; « I have one bosom friend left yet, and 
you will make me bestow its contents on you, 
or on myself. » 

« I have it ! » said Bunce, « I have it ! » and on 
he went, in the vein of Jaffier — 

« * Then, by the hell I merit, 1 11 not leave thee, 
Till to thyself at lea^it thou 'rt reconciled. 
However thy resentment deal with me !» 

«I pray you once more to be silent, » said 
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CleYelaiui<--« U it not enough that you have 
undone me with your treachery, hut you must 
stun me with your silly buffoonery ?— I would 
not have believed you would have lifted a 
finger against me, Jack, of any man or devil 
in yonder unhappy ship.» 

« Who, I?» exclaimed Bunce, « I lift a finger 
against you 1 — ^And if I did, it was in pure love, 
and to make you the happiest fellow, that ever 
trode a deck, with your mistress beside you, 
and fifty fine fellows at your command. Here 
is Dick Fletcher can bear witness I did all for 
the best, if he would but speak, instead of lol- 
loping there like a Dutch dogger laid up to be 
careened. — Get up, Dick, and speak for me, 
won't you ?» 

«Why, yes. Jack Bunce, » answered Flet- 
cher, raising himself with difficulty, and speak- 
ing feebly, « I will if can — and I always knew 
you spoke and did for the best — ^but how- 
somdever, d'ye see, it has turned out for the 
worst for me this time, for I am bleeding to 
death, I think. » 

a You cannot be such an ass ! » said Jack 
Bunce, springing to his assistance, as did 
Cleveland. But human aid came too late — ^he 
sunk back on the bed, and, turning on his face, 
expired without a groan. 

«I always thought him a d— d fool,» said 
Bunce, as he wiped a tear from his eye, « but 
never such a consummate idiot as to hop the 
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perch so sillily. — I have lost the hest fol- 
lower — » and he again wiped his eye. 

Cleveland looked on the dead body, the rug- 
ged features of which had remained unaltered 
by the death-pang — « A buIl-dog,» he said, nof 
the true British breed, and, with a better coun- 
sellor, would have been a better man.* 

« You may say that of some other folk^ too. 
Captain, if you are minded to do them justice,^ 
said Bunce. 

« I may indeed, and especially of yourself, » 
said Cleveland, in reply. 

« Why then, say, Jack^ I forgive you^» said 
Bunce; «it's but a short word, and soon spo* 
ken.» 

^ I forgive yQu from all my soul, Jack,» said 
Cleveland, who had resumed his situation at 
the window; « and the rather that your folly is 
of little consequence— the morning is come 
that must bring ruin on us. all.» 

« What, you are thinking of the old woman's 
prophecy you spoke of?» said Bunce. 

«It will soon be accomplished, » answered 
Cleveland. aCome hither; what do you take 
yon large square-rigged vessel for, that you see 
doubling the headland on the east, and open- 
ing the Bay of Stromness?» 

«Why, I can't make her well out,» said 
Bunce, « but yonder is old Goffe, takes her for 
a West Indiaman loaded with rum and sugar. 



I suppose, for d— n*me if he does not slip 
cable, and stand out to her l» 

« Instead of running into the shoal*water, 
which was his only safety, » said Cleveland — 
«The fool! the dotard! the driveling, drunken 
idiot! — ^fae will get his liquor hot enough; for 
yon is the Halcyon — See, she hoists her colours 
waS fii^es a broadside 1 and there will soon be 
an end of the Fortune's Favourite ! I otily 
hope they will fight her to the last plank. Hhe 
boatswain used to be staunch enough, and so is 
Goffe, though an incarnate demon. — Now she 
shoots away, with all the sail she can spread, 
and that shows some seme. » 

«Up goes the Jolly Hodge, the old black 
flag, with the death's head and hour glass^ and 
that shows some spunk. » 

« The hour glass is tumedfor us. Jack, for 
this bout — our sand is running fast. — Fire 
away yet, my roving lads! The deep sea or 
the blue sky, rather than a rope and a yard- 
arm.» 

There was ^ moment of anxious and dead si- 
lence;. the sloop, though hard pressed, main- 
taining still a running fight, and the frigate 
continuing in fiiH chase, but scarce returning a 
shot. At length the vessels neared each other, 
so as to show that the man-of-war intended to 
board the sloop, instead of sinking her, pro- 
bably to secure the plunder which might be in 
the pirate vessel. 



• «Kow 6offe--now boatswain!* exclaimed 
Gferehnd, in an ecstaej of impatience, and a^ 
if diey coald have heard his commands, « stand 
by sheets and tacks — rake her with a broad'- 
side, when you are under her bows, then 
about ship, and go off oa the other tack like a 
wild goose* TMe* saik shiver — ^dre helm 's a* 
lee — ^Ahl-^««dedjfiTf^a4iiik the- InSbers ! — they 
miss stays, and die frigate runs them a-board! » 

Accordingly the various manoeuvres of the 
chase had brought diem so near, that Clever 
land, with his spy-glass, could see the man-oif<^ 
war's-man boarding by the yards and bowsprit, 
in irresisdble numbers, their naked cutlassed 
flashing in the sun, when, at that critical mo- 
ment, both ships were enveloped in a cloud of 
thick black smoke, which suddenly arose on 
board the captured pirate. 

« Exeunt omnes,» said Bunce, with clasped 
hands. 

« There went the Fortune'^ Favourite, ship 
and crew,» said Cleveland, at the same in- 
stant. 

But the smoke immediately clearing away, 
showed that the damage had only been parual, 
and that, from want of a sufficient quandty of 
powder, the pirates had failed in their despe- 
rate attempt to blow up their vessel with the 
Halcyon. 

Slrortly after the action was over. Captain 
Weatherport of the Halcyon sent an officer and 
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a party of marines to the House of Stennis, to 
demand of them the pirate seamen who were 
their prisoners, and, in particular, Cleveland 
and Bunqe,.who acted as captain and lieute- 
nant of the gang. 

This was a demaad which was not to be 
resisted, though Magnus Tisoil could have 
wished sincerely that the roof under which 
he lived had been allowed as an asylum at 
least to Cleveland. But the officer's orders 
were peremptory; and he added, it was Cap- 
tain Weatherport^s intention to land the other 
prisoners; and send the whole, with a sufficient 
escort, across the island to Kirkwall, in order 
to undergo an examination there before the 
civil authorities, previous to their being sent 
off to London for trial at the High Court of 
Admiralty. Magnus could therefore only in- 
tercede for good usage to Cleveland, and that 
he might not be stripped or plundered, which 
the officer, struck by his good mien, and com- 
passionating his situation, readily promised. 
The honest Udaller would have said some- 
thing in the way of comfort to Cleveland 
himself, but he could not find words to express 
it, and only shook his head. 

a Old friend, » said Cleveland, « you may have 
much to complain of — yet you pity instead of 
exulting over me — for the sake of you and 
yours, I will never harm human being more. 
Take this from me — ^my last hope, but my last 
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temptation also* — ^he drew from his bosom a 
pocket-pistol, and gave it to Magnus Troil. 
« Remember me to — ^but no — let every one 
forget me. — I am yonr prisoner, sir,» said he. 
to the officer. 

« And I also,» said poor Bunce; and, potting 
on a theatrical countenance, he ranted, with 
no very perceptible faultering in his tone, th« 
words of Pierre : 

* Captain, you should be a gentleman of honour ; 
Keep off the rabble, that I may haye room 
To entertain my fate, and die with deceney.'* 



CHAPTER XlV. 

loy, joy, in Londoa nam ! 

SOUTBET. 

The news of the capture of the rover soon 
reached to Kirkwall, about im hour before 
noon, and filled all men with wonder and with 
joy. Little business was that day done at the 
Fair, whilst people of all ages and occupations 
streamed from the place to see the prisoners as 
they were marched towards Kirkwall, and to 
triumph in the different appearance which 
ihey now bore from that which they had exhi- 
bited when ranting, swaggering, and bullying 
in the streets of that town. The bayonets of 
the marines were soon seen to glisten in the 
sun, and then came on the melancholy troop 
of captives, hand-cuffed two and two together. 
Their finery had been partly torn from them 
by their captors, partly hung in rags about 
them ; many were wounded and covered with 
blood, many blackened and sco^hed with the 
explosion, by which a few of the most despe- 
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rate had iavain strova to blow up the v^ssdi. 
Mf>st of them deemed sullea and impeoiient ; 
some were mpre becomingly affected wuh 
their Qo&dition; and a few braved it out^ and 
sung the same ribald songs to which they had 
made the streets of Kirkwall Eing when they 
were, in their frolics. 

The boatswain and Goffe, coupled t^ethery 
exhausted fthemselres in threats^ aadimpnecao 
tions against each other; the former charging 
Goffe with want of seamanship, and the latter 
aUeging.that the boatswain had prevented him 
foam firing the powder that was stowed for- 
ward, and so sending them all to the other 
world together. Last came Cleveland and 
Bunce, who were permitted to walk un- 
shackled ; the decent melancholy, yet resolved 
manner of the former, contrasting strongly 
with the stage strut and swagger which poor 
Jack thought it fitting to assume, in order to 
coneeal some less dignified emotions. The 
former was looked upon with compassion, the 
latter with a mii^ture of scorn and pity ; while 
inost of the others inspired horror, and even 
feai:^ by their locAs and their language. 

There was one individual in Kirkwall, who 
was ^o fer froiQi hastexiing to see the sight 
which attracted all eyes, that he was not even 
aware of the event which agitated the town. 
Thi^ was the elder Mertoun, whose vesidence 
KirkwaH had beeP for two or three days, part 
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of which had been speat in attending to some 
judicial proceedings, undertaken at the in- 
stance of the Procurator Fiscal, against that 
grave professor, Bryce Snaelsfoot. In conse- 
quence of an inquisition into the proceedings 
of this worthy trader, Cleveland's chest, with 
his papers and other matters therein contained, 
had been restored to Meitoun, as the lawful 
custodier thereof y until the right owner should 
be in a situation to establish his right to them. 
Mertoun was at first desirous to throw back 
upon Justice the charge which she was dis- 
posed to entrust him with; but, on perusing 
one or two of the papers, he hastily changed 
his mind — in broken words, requested the 
magistrate to let the chest be sent to his lodg- 
ings, and, hastening homeward, bolted himself 
into the room, to consider and digest the sin- 
gular information whic^h chance had thus con- 
veyed to him, and which increased, in a ten- 
fold degree, his impatience for an interview 
with the mysterious Noma of the Fitful-head. 
It may be remembered that she had re- 
quired of him, when they met in the church- 
yard of Saint Ninians, to attend in the outer 
aisle of the cathedral of Saint Magnus, at the 
hour of noon, on the fifth day of the fair of 
Saint Olla, there to meet a person by whom the 
fate of Mordaunt would be explained to him. 
— <« It must be herself, » he said; «and that I 
should see her at this moment is indispensa- 
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ble. How to find her sooner, I know not; 
and better lose a few hoi3trS) tfen m this exi- 
gence, than offend her by a premattire att^empt 
to fierce myself on her presence. » 

Long, therefore, before noon— long before 
the town of Kirkwall was agitated by the news 
of the events on the other side of the island, 
the elder Mertoun was pacing the deserted 
aisle of the cathedral, awaiting, with agonizing 
eagerness, the expected communication from 
Noma. The bell tolled twelve — no door 
opened — no one was seen to enter the cathe* 
dral ; but the last sounds had not ceased to 
reverberate through the vaulted roof, when, 
gliding from one of the interior side-aisles, 
Noma stood before him, Mertoun, indifferent 
to the apparent mystery of her sudden ap- 
proach (with the seeret of which the reader is 
acquainted), went up to her at once, with the 
earnest ejaculation— ^k UUa^-Ulla Troil — aid 
me to save our unhappy boy ! » 

« To tJHa Troil, » said Noma, « I answer not 
— I gave that nax^e to the winds, on the night 
that cost me a fether ! » 

« Speak not of that night of horror, » said 
Mertoun, « we have need of our reason — ^iet 
us not think on recollections which may de- 
stroy it; but aid me, if thou canst, to save our 
unfortunate child !» ^ 

a Vaughan,!! answered Nom&, « he is al^ 
ready saved— -long since «aved ; think you a 

ji. 
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mother^s haod — and that of such a mother as I 
am — would await your crawhng, tardy, inef- 
fectual assistance? No, Vaughan — I make my- 
self known to you, but to show my triumph 
over you' — it is the only revenge which the 
powerful Noma permits herself to take for the 
wrongs of Ulla Troil.» 

« Have you indeed saved him — saved him 
from the murderous crew? — speak! — and 
speak truth 1 — I will believe every thing — all 
you would require me to assent to! — ^prove 
to me only he is escaped and safe !» 

« Escaped and safe, by my means, » said 
Noma— « safe, and in assurance of an honour- 
ed and happy alliance. Yes, great unbeliever 1 
— ^yes, wise and self^opinioned infidel ! — these 
w^re the works of Noma ! . I knew you many 
a year since; but never -had I made myself 
known to you, save with the triumphant con- 
sciousness of having controlled the destiny 
that threatened my son. All combined against 
him — ^^planets which threatened drowning — 
combinations which menaced blood — but my 
skill was superior to all. — I arranged — Lcom- 
bined-T-I found means — I made them — -each 
disaster has been averted ; — and what infidel 
on earth, or stubborn demon beyond the 
bounds of earth, shall hereafter deny my 
power ?» * 

The wild ecstacy with which she spoke so 
much resembled triumphant insanity, that 
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Mertoun answered — « Were your pretensipns 
less lofty, and your speech more plain, I should 
be better assured of my son's safety. » 

a Doubt on, vain sceptic U said Noma — 
« And yet know, that not only is our §on safe, 
but vengeance is mine, though I sought it not 
— ^vengeance on the powerful implement of 
the darker influences by whom my schemes 
were so often thwarted, and even the life of 
my son endangered — Yes, take it as a guarantee 
of the truth of my speech, that Cleveland <-*-the 
pirate Cleveland — even now enters Kirkwall 
as a prisoner, and will soon expiate with his 
life the having shed blood which,is pf kk) to 
Noma's, j^ • , 

n Who didst tbpu say was prisoner, » -ex- 
claimed Mertoun, with a voice of thunder — 
a Who, woman, didst thou say should expiate 
his cringes with his Iife?» 

« Cleveland — the pirate Cleveland! » an- 
swered Noma ; » and tjy me, whose counsel he 
scorned, be has been permitted to meet his 
fi»e.» 

a Thou most wretched of women ! » said 
Mertoun, speaking from between bis cleiiched- 
teeth, — a thou hast slain thy son, as well as thy 
father !» 

« My son ! — what son? — what mean you?. — 
Mordaunt is your son-i-your only $on!» ex- 
claimed Noma — wis henot?-^tellmequickly— 
is he not ?» 



I l^p* 
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urMordaunt is indeed mjson,» saMi li^rtoun 
— « the laws, at least, give him to me as such — 
But O, unhappy Ullal Cleveland is your son 
as well as mine-^blbod of our blood, bone of 
our bone ; -and if you have given him to death, 
I will end my wretched life along with him !> 

« Stay — hold — ^stop, Vaughan ! » said Noma ; 
« I jta not yet*overcoriie— ^ove but to Ae the 
nmth'^wbfttyou say, I y/^li fiqd help, if I 
should evojfitf hell !<^^Bnt prove yoiu* words, 
else brieve them I cannot. » . 

« Thou help ! wretched, over-weening wo- 
man! — in what hicre thy combinations and 
Ay itt;mtfi{J^s-^the legerdemaiii 'of lunacy — 
th^ V[^^tc quackery of insanity— »fin what have 
t]^me involved thee? — and yw I will speak to 
thee as reasonable^— nay, I will admit thiee as 
powerful — Hear then, Ulla, the proofe \vnich 
you demand, and find a remedy,", ft thou 
canst :— 

« Whea I fled from Orlmey,» he continued, 
aftei^ a pause — « it is now five and twenty 
^ years ^ince — I bore with me th& unhappy off-1 
jpring to i44iofix you had giv^iriight. It was 
teattfV^me by one of your li^s women, with 
avhacix)unt of ytmr illness, which was soon fol- 
lowe^d by a generally receiwd belief oJP your 
death. It avails not to t;eU in what misery I 
left Europe. I imasd tefoge in Hispaniola, 
whek^in a fair yoUnJiBpaniard undertook the 
task of comforter. "^ I married ner — she be- 
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came mother of th^ youth called Mordaunt 
Mertoun.tf 

c Tou married her!i»-said Noma, in a tone of 
deep reproach. 

« I did^ UI]a,v answered Mertoun; « but 
you were avenged. She proved iaithless, and 
her infidelity left me in doubts whether the 
child she bore had a right to call me fethei^-^ 
But I also was avenged.* 

ffTou murtheredher!» said Noma, with a 
dreadful shriek. 

« I did that,» said Mertoun, without a more 
direct reply, « which made an instant flight 
tromi Hispaniola neoessary. Tour son I car- 
rieifl with me to Tortuga^ where we had a 
smULisettlement. Mordaunt Vaughan, my son 
by marriage, about three or fodr years younger, 
was residing inPort-Royal, for ^e advantages 
of an English education. I resolved never to 
see him again, but I continued to support him. 
Our settlemeot^^was plundered by the Spar 
niards, when Clement was but fifteen — ^Want 
came to aid despair and a troubled conscience. 
I became a corsair, and involved Clement in 
the same desperate trade. His ^kill and bra- 
very, though then a mere boy, gained him a 
separate comfmand; and after a lapse of two 
or three years, while we were on different 
cruizes, my crew rose on me, and left me for 
dead on the beadi of one of the Bermudas. ' I 
recovered, however, and my first inquiries, 
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after a tedious illness, were after Clement. 
He, I heard, had been ako marooned by a re- 
bellious crew, and put.ashore on a desert islet 
to perish with want — I believed he had so pe- 
rished. » 

« And what assures you that he did not?» 
said UUa; a or how comes this Cleveland to be 
identified with Vaughan?» 

a To change a name is common with such 
adventurers,)) answered Mertoun ; ^and Cle- 
ment had apparently found that of Vaughan 
had become too notorious — and this change, 
in his case, prevented me from hearing. any 
tidings of him. It was then that remorse 
seized me, and that, detesting all nature, Imt 
especially the aex to which Louisa belonged, I 
resolved to do penance in the wild islands of 
Zetland for the rest of my life. To subject 
myself to fasts and to the scourge, was the ad- 
vice of the holy Catholic priests, whom I con- 
sulted. But I devised a nobler penance — I 
determined to bring with me the unhappy boy 
Mordaunt, and to keep always before me the 
living memorial of my misery and my guilt. 
I have done so, and I have thought over both, 
till reason has often trembled on her throne. 
And now, to drive me to utter madness, my 
Clement — ^my own, my undoubted son — re- 
vives from the dead to be consigned to an in- 
famous death, by the machinations of his own 
motU<er ! w 
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« Away, away!» said Noma, with a laugh, 
when she had h^ai*d the story to an end ; a this^ 
is a legend framed by the old corsair, to inter* 
est my aid in favour of a guiky ; comrade. 
How could I mistake Mordaunt for my. son, 
their ages being so different ?« 

« The dark complexion and manly stature 
may have done much,y s^id Basil . Mertoun ; 
« strong imagination must have done the rest.j» 

« But, give me proofs — give me proofs that 
this Cleveland is my son, and believe me, this 
sun shall sooner sink in the east, than they 
shall have power to harm a hair of his head.» 

ft These papers, these journals, » said Mer- 
toun, offering the pocket-book. 

ft I cannot read them, » she said, after an ef- 
fort, ft my brain is dizzy. » 

it Clement had also tokens which you may 
remiember, but they must have become the 
booty of his captors. He had a silver box 
with a finhic inscription, with which in far 
other days you presented me — ^a golden chap- 
Iet.» 

ft A box! » said Noma, hastily; « Cleveland 
gave me one but a day since — I have ne^er 
looked at it till now. » 

Eagerly she pulled it out — eagerly examined 
the legend around the lid, and as eagerly ex- 
claimed — ft They may now indeed call me 
Reimkennar, for by this rhyme I know myself 
murderess of my son, as well as of my father! » 
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The conTiction of the strong delusion under 
\«%ioh she had laboured wa$ »o overwhelm- 
insg, that she sunk down dt me foot of one of 
the piUars — Mertouti shouted for help, though 
in despair of receiving any;' the sexton how- 
ever entered, aUd, hopeless of all assistance 
from Noma, the dMracted father mshed out 
to learn, if possible^ the fate of his son. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Go, some of yon, cry a reprieve ! 

Beggars* Opera. 

Captain Weatherporx had, before this time, 
reached Kirkwall in person, and was received 
with great joy and. thankfulness hy the magis"* 
trates, who had assemhled in council for the 
purpose. The Provost, in' particular, express^ 
ed himself delighted with the providential ar« 
rival of the Halcyon, at the very conjuncture 
when the Pirate could not escape her. The 
Captain looked a little surprised,, and said — '- 
a For that, sir, you may thank the informa- 
tion you yourself supplied. » 

« That I supplied?^ said the Provost, some- 
what astonished. 

aT^s, sir,» answdred Captain.Weatherport, 
« 1 understand .you^ to be George Torfe, chief 
magistrate of ^ Kirkwall, who sobscril^es this 
letter. » 

The astonished Pitiivdst took the lettter, ad** 
dressed to Captain Weatfaerport of the Hal- 
cyon, stating. the arrival,, force, et&'dCitke pi« 
VOL. III. I a 
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rates' vessel ; but adding;, that they bad beard 
of the Halcyon being on the coast, and that 
they were on their guard and ready to baffle 
her, by going among the shoals, and through 
the islands, and holms, where the frigate could 
not easily follow; and, at the worst, they were 
desperate enough to propose running the 
sloop ashore and blowing her up, ^y which 
much booty and treasure would be lost to the 
captors. The letter, therefore, suggested, 
that the Halcyon should cruize between Dun- 
cansbay Head and Cape Wrath, for two or 
three days, to relieve the pirates of the alarm 
her neighbourhood occasioned, and lull them 
into security, the more especially as the letter- 
writer knew it to be their intention, if the fri- 
gate left the coast, to go into Stromness Bay, 
and there put their guns ashore for some ne- 
cessary repairs, or even for careening, if they 
could find means. The letter concluded by 
assuring Captain Weatherport, that if he could 
bring his frigate into Stromness Bay on the 
morning of the 24^h of August, he would have 
a good bargain of the pirates — if sooner, he 
was not unlikely to miss them. 

ft This letter is not of my writing or sub- 
scribing. Captain Weatherport, » said the Pro- 
vost ; « nor would I have ventured to advise 
any delay in your coming hither. » 

The Captain was surprised in his torn. 
« All I know is, that it reached me when I was 
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in tlie bay of Thurso, andihat I gave the boat's 
crew that brought it five dollars for crossing 
the Pentland Firth in very rough weather. 
They had a duinb dwarf as coxswain, the 
ugliest urchin my eyes ever opened upon. I 
give you much credit for the accuracy of your 
intelligence, Mr Provost. » 

a It is lucky as it is,» said the Provost; « yet 
I question whether the writer of this letter 
ivould not rather that you had found the nest 
cold and the bird flown. » 

So saying, he handed the letter to Magnus 
Troil, who returned it with a smile, but with- 
out any observation, aware, doubtless, with 
the sagacious reader, that Noma had her own 
reasons for calculating with accuracy on the 
date of the Halcyon s arrival. 

Without puzzling himself further concern- 
ing a circumstance which seemed inexplicable, 
the Captain requested that the examinations 
might proceed ; and Cleveland and Altamont, 
as he chose ta be called, were brought up the 
first of the pirate crew, on the charge of hav- 
ing acted as captain and lieutenadt. They had 
just commenced the examination, when, afte(r 
some expostulation with th^ officers who kept 
the door, Basil Mertoun burst into the apart- 
ment, and exclaimed, « Take the old victim for 
the young one I— I am Basil Vaughan, too well 
known on the windward station — take my 
life, and spare my son s !» 
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All were astbtiislieii, and none more tfaan 
Magnus Troil^> HvhO' hastily ^xpfoinad to the 
magistrates and /Captain f I Weathevport, .thtft 
this geiml^^nan had l»eeb Uving peaoeaibly ^aosd 
honestly on the maintand of Zetland'for naany 
years. ■ 

« In that case,» said the Captain, k I wash 
my hatads of the poior many, for he isi 9afie,>'un- 
det* two'proclamations ofiHieroy; and, by any 
sool, i/fhen I see them hangingion each other's 
neck, I wish I could say as mudi fon khe 
son ! » ' ' . 

II But how 'is it'-^how can it be?» .«aid the 
Provost; « we always called the old manrMer- 
toun, atid the yottng, Cleveland, and new. k 
seems they are bdth named Yaughan. yt 

ft Vaughan,v answered Magnus, * is a name 
-which [ hai/te some reason tarenvember; and, 
,lrom what I have lately heard from: my cousin 
Norna, that old man has a right to bear it. » 

« And, I trust, the young man also, it said the 
Captain, vf ho had >been. looking over a memo* 
-randum. « listen to me-'a moment, « added he, 
Addressing ' the yoiuiger Vaughan, wbbm we 
bave hitherto 'Called dereland. 'ttiiark ycm, 
-sir, your namd -is 'said to be Clement jVau^iao 
-^ — are you the tsame who, then a^ mere hoy, 
'commanded at party of romrs, wliQ^.dbtiint 
'eight or nine iyears ago, pillageda Spanish .vii- 
>lage called Quempca^ on the> Spanish Main, 
with the purpose of seizing some^tipeasmre?* 



:. a It will avail me^iBOJ^ing^to .deny its» an- 
swered the prisoner. 

aJSoj» said Captain Weath^rport, « but it 
may do you ;8eirvioe to admit it. Well, the 
muleteers escaped with >th6; tneasuirtfr vvhile 
you were engaged in protecting, 'al: the hazard 
of ycKur own. life, the honioiiin o£;twb Spanish 
kidies against the hratalidy of .your followers. 
Do you^rememher any! thing of this 1 » 

a I am sure 1 do, » said Jack Bunce ; « for our 
Captain here .was marooned ifoi^ hi& gallantry, 
and I narrowly '^scaped, flogging and pickling 
for having .taken his part.» 

« When these points . dre established^ » said 
Cjap^xjf W^ajtherpioirt, ii-Vaugfaan!s li^e is safe 
-r— the woonen. he aaved.were pei^sons of quality, 
cbugfaters to. the goveimor. of the province, 
and application was (long sinqe made^ by the 
grateful Spaniard, to our go vernment^ for favour 
to b^ shown, to their presarven I had special 
orders about Clement Yaughan^ when I had a 
oommission^for cruizing .upoUithe pirates, in 
the West.'kidie^, six or jsfi,ven years since. But 
Vaughanwas. gone thenc-.as.a otai^e amongst 
them; and .1. heard enough dof Cleveland in his 
rooEm. However," Captain^ be. you ; Cleveland 
or Vaughan, I think ( can assure you a free 
pardon when yon arrive m London. » 
. Clevelimd bowed, and the blood. miounted 
to his face* Mertoun fell on his knees, and 
exhausted himself in thanksgiving to Heaven. 
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They were removed, amidst the sympathizing 
sobs of the spectators. 

« And now, good Master Lieutenant, what 
have you got to say for yourself ?» said Captain 
Weatherport to the ci-devant ftoscius. 

• Why, little or nothing, please your ho- 
nour; only that I wish your honour could find 
my name in that hook of mercy you have in 
your hand ; for I stood by Captain Clement 
Yaughan in that Quempoa business.* 

«You call yourself Frederick Altamontpv 
said GaptaHn Weatherport. I can see no such 
name here; one John Bonne, or Bunce, the 
lady put on her tablets. » 

« Why, that is me — that is I myself, C4iptain 
— I can prove it ; and I am determined, though 
the sound be something plebeian, rather to 
live Jack Bunce, than to hang as Frederick 
Altamont.M 

a In that case, » said the Captain, « I can give 
you some hopes as John Bunce. » 

ft Thank your noble worship,* shouted 
Bunce; then changing his tone, he said, « Ah, 
since an alias has such virtue, poor Diak 
Fletcher might have come off as Timothy Tug- 
mutton; but howsomdever, d'ye see, to use his 
own phrase- ^ 

« Away with the Lieutenant,* said the Cap- 
tain, ft and bring forward Goffe and the other 
fellows ; there will be ropes reeved for some of 
them, I think.* And this prediction promised 
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to be amply fulfilled, so strong was the proof 
which was brought against them. 

The Halcyon was accordingly ordered round 
to carry the whole prisoners to London, for 
which she set sail in the course of two days. 

During the time that the unfortunate Cleve- 
land remained at Kirkwall, he was treated with 
civility by the Captain of the Halcyon; and the 
kindness of his old acquaintance, Magnus Troil, 
who knew in secret how closely he was allied 
to his blood, pressed on him accommodations 
of every kind, more than he could be prevailed 
on to accept. 

Noma, whose interest in the unhappy pri- 
soner was still more deep, was- at this time 
unable to express it. The sexton had found 
her lying on the pavement in a swoon, and 
when she recovered, her mind for the time 
had totally lost its equipoise, and it became 
necessary to place her under the restraint of 
watchful attendants. 

Of the sisters of Burgh- Wcstra, Cleveland 
only heard that they remained ill, in conse- 
quence of the fright to which they had been 
subjected, until the evening before the Halcyon 
sailed, when he received, by a private con- 
veyance, the following billet : — « Farewell, 
Cleveland — ^we part for ever, and it is right 
that we should — ^Be virtuous and be happy. 
The delusions which a solitary education and 
limited acquaintance with the modern world 
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iiad spread around me^ are^ QOive €nd, dissipated 
for ever. But in you, I s^n sure^ I baye been 
thus far free from diror — ^that you are one to 
vvhom good isinatujwilly moFe attractive than 
evil^ and whom only necessity^ example, and 
habit, have forced into^ your late course of life. 
Think of me as, one who iH> longer exists, un- 
less you should become as much the object of 
general praise, as now of general reproach; 
and then think of me as onfr>who} will rejoice 
in your reviyiug fipne, though she must never 
see you more! » — The note was signed M. T^j 
and Cleveland, with a deep emotion which he 
testified eveis^ by tears^ read it an hundred times 
over, atid then clasped it to his bosom. 

Mordaunt Mertoun heard by letter- from his 
father, but in a viery dilfene^t style. Basil bade 
him farewell, for ever, . and- acquitted him 
henceforward from the duties of a son, as one 
on whom he, notwithstaqding' the exertiona 
of many years, had found himself unable to 
bestow the affections of a parent. The letter 
informed him of :Gi recess in the old house of 
Jarlshof, in which the writer had deposited .a 
considerable quantity of specie and of treasure, 
which he desired Mordaunt to use as his own. 
u You need not fear,v the letter bore, « either 
that you lay yourself under obligauoan to me, 
or that you are sharing the spoils of piracy. 
What is now given over to you is almost en- 
tirely the property of your deceased mother, 
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Louisa GonzagOy and is yours by every rights 
Let us forgive each other^p was the conclusion, 
« as they whonMist meet no more.M^^Aiid they 
never met metre ; for the elder Mertouiiv against 
whom no charge was ever preferred, disap- 
peared after the fate of Cleveland was. deter- 
nAined,.and was generally believed to have 
retired into a foreign convent. 

The fiite. of Cleveland will be most briefly 
expres^^ in a letter which Minna/ received 
within two months after the Halcyon left 
Kirkwall. The family were then assembled 
at Burgh- Westra, and Mordaunt was a member 
of it for the time, the good Udaller thinking 
he ci^uld never sufficiently repay the activity 
which he had shown in the defence of his 
daughters. . Noma, then beginning to recover 
from her temporary alienation of mind, was a 
guest in the family, and Minna, who was sedu- 
lous in her attention upon this unfortunate 
victim of mental delusion, v<ras seated virith her, 
watching each symptom of returoimg reason, 
when the letter we allude to was placed in her 
hands. 

. « Minna, w it said— ^ « dearest Minna I — fare- 
well, and for ever. Believe me, I never meant 
ypu wrong — never„ From the moment I came 
to know you, I resolved to detach myself from 
my hikteful comrades, and had framed a thou- 
sand schemes, which have proved as. vain as 
they deserved to be — for why, or how, should 
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the £ate of one so lovely, pure, and innocent, 
be involved with that of one so guilty? — Or 
these dreams I will speak no more. The stern 
reality of my situation is much milder than I 
either expected or deserved; and the little 
good I did has outweighed, in the minds of 
honourable and merciful judges, much that 
was evil and criminal. I have not only been 
exempted from the ignominious death to 
which several of my compeers are sentenced; 
but Captain Weatherport, about once more to 
sail for the Spanish Main, under the apprehen- 
sion of an immediate war with that country, 
has generously solicited and obtained per- 
mission to employ me, and two or three more 
of my less guilty associates, in the same ser* 
vice — a measure recommended to himself by 
his own generous compassion, and to others 
by our knowledge of the coast, and of local 
circumstances, which, by whatsoever means 
acquired, we now hope to use for the service 
of our country. Minna, you will hear my 
name pronounced with honour, or you will 
never hear it again. If virtue can give happi- 
ness, I need not wish it to you, for it is yours 
already — Farewell, Minna. » 

Minna wept so bitterly over this letter, that 
it attracted the attention of the convalescent 
Noma. She snatched it from the hand of her 
kinswoman, and read it over at first with the 
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confused air of one to whom it conveyed no 
intelligence—then with a dawn of recollection 
-—then with a burst of mingled joy and grief|^ 
in which she dropped it from her hand. 
Minna snatched it up^ and retired with her 
treasure to her own apartment. 

From that time Noma appeared to assume a 
different character. Her dress was changed 
to one of a more simple and less imposing 
character. Her dwarf was dismissed, with 
ample provision for his future comfort. She 
showed no desire of resuming her erratic life; 
and directed her observatory, as it might be 
called, on Fitful-head, to be dismantled. She 
refused the name of Noma, and Would only be 
addressed by her real appellation of UUa Troil. 
But the most important change remained be- 
hind. Formerly, from the dreadful dictates of 
spiritual despair, arising out of the circum- 
stances of her father's death, she seemed to 
have considered herself as an outcast from* 
divine grace ; besides, that, enveloped in the 
vain occult sciences which she pretended to 
practise, her study, like that of Chaucer's phy- 
sician, had been abut little in the Bible. » 
NoAV,the sacred volume was seldom laid aside; 
and, to the poor ignorant people who came as 
formerly to invoke her power over the ele- 
ments, she only replied — « The winds are in 
the hollow of His hand.it — Her conversion was 
not, perhaps, altogether rational; for this the 
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State of a mind disordered by sudi^ a compli- 
cation of horrid inodetits probably prevented. 
But it deemed to be sincere, and was certainly 
useful. She appeared deeply to repent of her 
former presumptuous attempts to interfere 
with the course of human evttils, superin- 
tended as they are by £ar Higher powers, and 
expressed bitter compunction wfafdn such her 
former pretensions were in any manner re- 
called to her memory. She ^till showed a par- 
tiality to Mordauntj though, perhaps, arisin^]^ 
chiefly from habit; nor was it easy to know 
how much or how iittle she remembered of 
the complicated events in which she had been 
connected. When she died, which was about 
four years after the events we have comme- 
morated, it was found that at the -special and 
earnest request of Minna Troil, she had con- 
veyed her very considerable property to 
Brenda» A clause in her will specially directed, 
^hat all the books, implements of her labora- 
tory, and other things connected with her 
former studies, should be committed to the 
flames. 

About two years before Noma's death, 
Brenda was wedded to Mordaunt Mertoun. It 
was some time before old M$ignus Troil^ with 
all his affection for his daughter, and all his 
partiality for Mordaunt, was able frankly to 
reconcile himself to this^ match. But R4or- 
daunt^sacooii|f4i&hments were peculiarly to the 
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.Udalle^'s t^te^ and thie old man felt the im- 
possibility .of Siupplying his place in hi^: family 
so. absolutely, tlW at leogth his: ^ox^ blood 
j^ye way to the natiiralcfeelia^s of the heart, 
,and he comforted \m pride while he looked 
.around ''hin^-aad ^w yflmt he considered as 
,the encroachjoaents of the Scottish gentry upon 
."THE CCKJK^RT (so Zetland is fondly termed hy 
^ts inhabitants), that as w«ll « his., daughter 
fnarried xhe son of an £nglish pirate, as of a 
rBcottish'tbi^,» in scornful siUusion^.to the 
• Hi^hlaiid and Border families, to whom Zet- 
land owe^im^ny respectable^ landholders ; but 
whose axim'stQV^ iW«re geiiei^l y lesteemed more 
renowned, f^r^gn^iient family and.bigh. courage, 
xhan foi^ accurately rejgsdxiliii^ the trifling dis'- 
tinction^ cif 'Meqm and Tuum. , ThejovJa}.old 
man live|dit6 the extremity of human life, with 
the happy p^o^pc;t of a numerous succession 
in the family t of ^s younger > daughter; and 
having his bqard cheered alternately, hy the 
rminstreUy of Claud Halcro, and enlightened 
by the lucubratious of Mr Triptoltimus Yel- 
Jowley, wli(0, laying aside his. high pretensions, 
was, when he became better acquainted with 
,the manuerM>fth^ islanders, and remembered 
ithe various mi$adyeutures which had attiended 
his prj^mature -attempts at. reformati<m, an 
honest, af^d useful .represeuJWtive of hispriue 
cipal, and never so Jbappy as .wheja h« could 
^cape.fr<»nrtlwj sjpane conuaon^.of his. sister 
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Barbara, to the genial table of the Ddaller. 
Barbara's temper also was much softened by 
the unexpected restoration of the horn of silver 
coins (the property of Noma), which she had 
concealed in the mansion of old Stourburgh, 
for achieving some of her mysterious plans, 
but which she now restored to those by whom 
it had been accidentally discovered, with an 
intimation, however, that it would again dis- 
appear unless a reasonable portion was ex- 
pended on the sustenance of the family; a 
precaution to which Tronda Dronsdaughter 
(probably an agent of Noma's), owed her escape 
from a slow and wasting death by inanition. 

M ordaunt and Brenda were as happy as our 
mortal condition permits us to be. They ad- 
mired and loved each other — enjoyed easy 
circumstances — had duties to discharge which 
they did not neglect^; and, clear in conscience 
as light of heart, laughed, sung, danced, daffed 
tlie world aside, and bid it pass. 

But Minnar>— the high and imaginative Minna 
— she, gifted with such depth of feeling and 
enthusiasm, yet doomed to see both blighted 
in early youth, because, with the inexperience 
of a disposition equally romantic and ignorant, 
she had built the fabric of her happiness on a 
quicksand instead of a rock, — ^was she, could 
she be happy? Reader, she was happy; for^ 
whatever may be alleged to the contrary by 
the sceptic and the scomer, to each duty per- 
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formed there is assigned a degree of mental 
peace and high consciousness of honourable 
exertion, corresponding to the difficulty of the 
task accomplished. That rest of the body 
which succeeds to hard and industrious toil, 
is not to be compared to the repose which the 
spirit enjoys under similar circumstances. Her 
resignation, however, and the constant atten- 
tion which she paid to her father, her sister, 
the afflicted Noma, and to all who had claims 
on her, were neither Minna^s sole nor her 
most precious source of comfort. Like Noma, 
but under a more regulated judgment, she 
learned to exchange the visions of wild en- 
thusiasm which had exerted and misled her 
imagination, for a truer and purer connexion 
with the world beyond us, than could be 
learned from the sagas of heathen bards, or 
the visions of later rhymers. To this she owed 
the support by which she was enabled, after 
various accounts of the honourable and gallant 
conduct of Cleveland, to read with resignation, 
and even with a sense of comfort, mingled 
with sorrow, that he had at length fallen, 
leading the way in a gallant and honourable 
enter prize, which was successfully accom- 
plished by those followers, to whom his deter- 
mined bravery had opened the road. Bunce, 
his fantastic follower in good, as formerly in 
evil, transmitted an account to Minna of this 
melancholy event, in terms which showed, 
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that though his head was weak, his heart had 
not been utterly corrupted by the lawless life 
which he for some time led, or at least that it 
had been aiaajended by the change; and that he 
himself, had gained credit and promotion in 
the same action, seemed to be of little conse- 
quence to him, compared with the loss of his 
old captain and comrade. • Minna read the 
intelligence, and thanked Heaven, even while 
the eyes which she lifted up were streaming 
with tears, that the death of Cleveland had 
been in the bed of honour; nay she even had 
the courage to add her gratitude, that he had 
been snatched from a situation of temptation 
ere circumstances had overcome his new4>om 
virtue; and so strongly did this reflection 
operate, that her life, after the immediate pain 
of this event had passed away, seemed not 
only as resigned, but even more cheerful than 
before. Her thoughts, however, were de- 
tached from the world, and only visited it, 
with an interest hke that which guardian an- 
gels take for their charge, in behalf of those 
friends with. whom she lived in love, or of the 
poor whom she' could serve and comfort. 

■ We have been able to learn nothing with certainty of Bonce's 
fate; but our friend Dr Dryasdust believes he way be identified 
with an old gentleman, -who, in the beginning of the reign of 
George I. attended the Rose Coffee-house regularly, went to the 
theaire every night, told mercilessly long stories about the Spa^ 
nish Main, controlled reckonings, and bullied waiters, and was 
jgeneraUy known 'by the name of Captain Bounce. 
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Thus passed her life, enjoying, from all who 
approached her, an affection enhanced by re* 
verence; insomuch, that when her friends 
sorrowed for her death, which arrived at a 
late period of her existence, they were com- 
forted by the fond reflection, that the humanity 
which she then laid down was the only cir- 
cumstance which had placed her, in the words 
of Scripture, « a little low^r than the angels ! » 



THE END. 
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